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The Home Economics Classroom Theater in the Plant of Igleheart Bros., Evansville, Ind., as Seen from the Domestic Science Kitchen 


The ‘Rise of ‘Home &conomics 


IMES have changed,” grumbled the 
old flour man, “’Tain’t so many years 
ago when we flour peddlers used to 
catch a freight or a passenger train 
li anywhere from a couple o’clock up to 

ere ey] seven of a Monday morning, depend- 
ing upon how ambitious we were and where we lived, 
so as to make an early start for the week, and, if we 
were lucky, we would get back home in time to spend 
Saturday night and Sunday with the folks. 

“Nowadays, what with flivvers, buses, interurbans, 
trains, and what not, we can go out and come back 
most any time of the day or night—or week, for that 
matter. The funny part of it is, we don’t sell near as 
much flour as we used to dream we could if we could 
only get around a little more quickly. But I guess 
that is because there are more peddlers on the road, 
and we have to hustle more to get what business 
we can. 

“We used to sell flour to the grocer, or baker, on 
the strength of what we knew personally it would do. 
I could tell the grocer just what kind of a loaf my 
missus could make out my particular brand. She 
could take so many cups of flour, a pinch of salt, a 
half cake of yeast and a little milk and water, and 
turn out a loaf of bread such as you can’t buy today. 
Just how much of this and that she used I couldn’t 
say, but I did know the bread was good. 

“Then our firm installed one of these new-fangled 
laboratories, in charge of a fellow who had studied 
chemistry, and things began to change. The first 
thing we knew we were being told to talk about ash, 
protein, carbohydrates, gluten qualities, and a lot of 
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other stuff we never had to bother about before. The 
instructions we received from the sales manager evi- 
dently were dictated by the chemist. Instead of selling 
our customers on the strength of what we ourselves 
knew about the flour and the bread it would make, we 
were telling them about how carefully we selected our 
wheat, how we laundered it to make it clean, mixed it 
with other varieties in the proper proportion to make 
a certain kind of flour, which we guaranteed would 
in turn make a certain quality of bread. 

“Of course, that was all right in its way. But a 
little knowledge is dangerous. Before we knew where 
we were at, the bakers themselves began installing 
laboratories, in charge of chemists, and then our trou- 
bles began in earnest. They asked questions that were 
embarrassing, because we could not answer them in- 
telligently, and they established standards of their 
own on which they bought their flour. If the flour 
did not come up to their standards there were kicks, 
and more kicks. 


“FEXHESE complaints keep our service department 

busy all the time. We have to send a man 
down to straighten the baker out, and nine times out 
of ten the whole trouble is due to a few degrees more 
or less of heat, water used too hard or too soft, or not 
enough or too much fermentation. Gosh, I wish the old 
times were back again, when a fellow did not have 
to be so darn careful of what he said, or have to use 
so many technical terms that he can only half guess 
the meaning of. No wonder so many of the old-time 
salesmen are giving up their jobs, taking up other 
lines, or retiring, if they were lucky enough to see 


what was coming and were able to save a little on 
their expense accounts.” 

It so happened that at the time the old flour sales- 
man was visiting me, the American Home Economics 
Association was holding its convention in Minneapolis. 
Guessing that there would be mighty few men at the 
meeting, I asked him to go over to the hotel with me, 
take a look at the exhibits and see what the conven- 
tion was all about. 


HAT was the straw that broke the camel’s back. 

He and I had attended many a bakers’ meeting 
together, at which there were less than a hundred 
actual bakers present, while at the Home Economics 
Convention about 1,100 ladies had registered, and 
many more were expected. 

There were dozens of booths, many of them exhib- 
iting foodstuffs, and they were crowded with women 
asking questions and seeking information. Many of 
them, we found, represented flour milling companies 
that were abreast of the times and had established 
home economics departments. These milling repre- 
sentatives were mostly college graduates, with a knowl- 
edge of cereal chemistry, capable of interviewing the 
housewife and explaining to her intelligently the manu- 
facture of flour and bread, the wholesomeness of the 
latter and why more of it should be used. Or, if 
necessary, they could address a gathering of either 
men or women, and discourse on the same subject. It 
was a revelation to old timer—and the writer, for that 
matter. It was a demonstration of the trend of the 
times that could not be misunderstood. 

The majority of those at the convention were teach- 
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ers of home economics in schools and colleges scattered 
all over the country. They were there to add to their 
already large store of knowledge, and they were as 
busy as bees gathering honey. Every one of them 
seemed to be oozing with information about something 
or other, and anxious to absorb still more. Millers 
and bakers will miss a great opportunity if they fail 
to cultivate these home economic association meetings. 


HE teachers are actually ravenous for information 

about bread to disseminate to their students. They 
were crowded around the booth of the American In- 
stitute of Baking, in charge of Miss Jean K. Rich, 
and she was busy all the time handing out literature, 
or taking names and addresses to which to send same. 
Some of those’ who registered at the institute booth 
wanted 50 and 100 sets of all the booklets on display, 
to distribute to their students on their return home. 

Old timer seemed interested in what Miss Rich 
was telling the ladies in front of her booth, so we 
moved closer. She was talking about the work of the 
nutritional department of the institute, and its prob- 
able effect upon the future of the baking industry 
in America. This particular department of the insti- 
tute, Miss Rich explained, took the results worked out 
by the chemists in the laboratory and converted them 
into language easily understood by the layman. This 
information is available to bakers for use in preparing 
their advertising copy. It enables them to tell their 
customers why bread is the best and cheapest food. 

The instituté has-an experimental department where 
bread and various foods are fed to white rats. The 
results are carefully checked, and the nutritive quali- 
ties of each definitely ascertained. Such information 
is of immense value to food manufacturers, and can 
be used as the basis for their sales argument. The 
gist of Miss Rich’s remarks was the glorification of 
bread and the rightful place it ought to occupy in the 
American diet. 

Hearing old timer murmur something to himself, 
I drew him aside and asked him what he thought of 
it all. He replied that he never could abide the 
thought of women supplanting men in business, but 
that he had learned more about his own business 
listening to that young lady than he had been able 
to get out of all the letters he had ever received from 
his sales manager. 

Another booth near by soon attracted his attention. 
It was that of Igleheart Bros., Evansville, Ind., manu- 
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| Look for these items in the July 28 number of 
The Northwestern Miller and 


American Baker: 


| The Rational Place of Wheat Flour in the 

Diet, by Dr. C. O. Swanson, head of the De- 
partment of Milling Industry, Kansas State 

Agricultural College. 

| Hints on Harvesting the Summer Picnic Crop, 

by Ernest A. Dench, bakery window display 

expert. 

White Bread from the Viewpoint of Modern 
Chemistry, by Roscoe H. Shaw, head of the 
Department of Nutrition, American Insti- 
tute of Baking. 

| Modern Trends in the Commercial Bakery 
World, by I. K. Russell, formerly editor of 
Baking Technology. 

A Baking Plant Built Upon the Ideal of Qual- 
ity, by Bruno C. Schmidt, New York City, 
special correspondent of The Northwestern 
Miller and American Baker. 

The Mystery of the Flavor in Bread, by John 
Kirkland, head teacher of the National Bak- 
ery School, London, Eng. 

Seasonal Sweet Goods Formulas for Progres- 
sive Bakers, by Sam Goetz, of The Fleisch- 
mann Co., and Paul C. T. Ewert, of Dun- 
woody Institute’s Sweet Goods Department. 

















facturers of Swans Down cake flour. This was in 
charge of Miss Mary Jean Hart, director of the com- 
pany’s domestic science department. What Miss Hart 
told us of her work made old timer throw up his 
hands and capitulate. 

Igleheart Bros. have installed in their new office 
building a very complete kitchen, and adjoining it a 
lecture hall. As Miss Hart explained it, the chemists 
in the laboratory checked up the mill’s operations, but 
it was up to the domestic science department to see 
that the flour produced would actually make cake. 
This was her job, and she was proud of it. 

During the winter months, Miss Hart conducts a 
school for domestic science at the mill office. Appli- 
cants must sign up for the entire course, which lasts 
12 weeks. In each class are 80 students, and a dif- 
ferent class meets five days a week. In that way, 
400 ambitious housekeepers or potential business 
women are learning how to bake cakes and similar 
goodies. Each student is given a cookbook, the recipes 
in which have been developed and tested by Miss Hart. 





Home Economics Kitchen of Igleheart Bros., Evansville, Ind. 
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Nothing is left to guesswork and, as she remarked, 
“the proof of the pudding is in the eating.” 

I could not refrain from saying to old timer that 
it was all so different from the way he used to explain 
to the grocers how his wife baked bread. He coun- 
tered, however, by saying that times have changed. 


E continued our stroll around the mezzanine floor 

of the hotel, finding something of interest in 
each booth. Here was one installed by the Soft Wheat 
Millers’ Association, of Nashville, Tenn., presided over 
by Miss See Rice, field director of the association’s 
home economics department, and her assistant, Miss 
Gladys Kimbrough. 

I am afraid I must have appeared somewhat in- 
hospitable when I inquired, innocently enough, of Miss 
Rice, why the association had a display at the con- 
vention, but she took it good-naturedly and said they 
believed there was a field for soft winter wheat flour 
in the North. Then she gave us each a book published 
by the association, describing soft wheat and soft 
wheat flours, and designed particularly for reference 
purposes for students and teachers of home economics. 
The book contains a treatise on wheat, milling, the 
manufacture of self-rising flour, recipes, etc., and is 
very interesting. 

Farther on was a large booth of the home service 
department of the Washburn Crosby Co., but it was 
so surrounded by women, young and old, that mere 
man could not approach it. There were three ladies 
in it, and they were all busy handing out booklets of 
some kind. Then there were booths of other cereal 
manufacturers, baking powders, malted milk, etc., etc. 
The Procter & Gamble Co. had a display of its vari- 
ous products, including Crisco. 


Y the time we had seen all the exhibits, I asked 

old timer if he would go across the street with 
me to the theater where the convention proper was 
in session. I noticed in the “Daily,” which chronicled 
the convention’s activities, that Dr. C. H. Bailey, of 
the University of Minnesota, was going to speak on 
“Biochemical Survey of Bread Production,” and Harry 
A. Bullis, of the Washburn Crosby Co., on short cuts 
to good management. When we looked into the thea- 
ter, however, and saw it was filled with ladies, old 
timer backed out and refused to go farther. 

When I said good-by to old timer he shook his 
head and reiterated: “Times have changed.” 
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CHARLES ESPENSCHIED 


™ NCLE CHARLEY” ESPENSCHIED died last 

week. Only a few days before, accompanied by 
his beloved granddaughter, “Mike,” he had visited this 
office on a special mission to thank members of the 
staff for having printed his “piece” in the paper. He 
thus referred to his “Memoirs” which recently ap- 
peared in these columns, and which he humorously in- 
sisted upon regarding as his great adventure in lit- 
erature, 

It was a happy circumstance and one for which the 
staff of The Northwestern Miller is deeply grateful, 
that publication of Mr. Espenschied’s “piece” came in 
the last few weeks of his life. It is doubtful if he 
ever was happier. Old friends wrote to congratulate 
him, and his days were occupied in acknowledging 
these letters, pounding out his replies on his battered 
typewriter. Reminiscences were exchanged with Mr. 
Loring, Mr. Urban, Mr. Cole, Mr. Edgar and a score 
of other associates of earlier years. In a characteristic 
letter to the writer of this, he said “You know how 
much I love money; well, if I had a choice between 
fifty thousand dollars and the fun I am having right 
now, I would choose the fun without an instant’s 
hesitation.” 

As a matter of truth, he did not love money. He 
rarely talked about money. No one knew how much 
money he had. Here and there were men whom he had 
helped, but only he and the recipient knew about it, 
and it was his custom to insist that return could be 
made only by never mentioning it. He was without 
ostentation, deeply and generously interested in other 
people, always ready to lend a hand, never lacking 
in a cheery word. 

He never had a dollar’s interest in The Northwest- 
ern Miller, yet for more than forty years, since the 
beginning of his lifelong friendship with Mr. Edgar, he 
was a member of its family, glorying in whatever it 
achieved, sympathetic and helpful in its adversities. 
As younger men came into the organization, he tried 
them by his own standards; only now and then did 
he fail to take them into his friendship and affection. 
In those rare cases his discernment later was justified. 

Mr. Espenschied’s creed was that of the simple 
virtues—ordinary business honesty, common sense, 
scrupulous exactness in money matters, generosity in 
estimating others, unassuming modesty in his own 
achievements, all combined with a fine optimism which 
kept the spirit of youth in his mind and heart despite 
the gathering years and physical disabilities. Asso- 
ciation with him, even his cheerful, kindly, humorous 
letters, never failed to lighten care and make days 
brighter. His “it will come out all right” carried 
conviction because his own life proved it, and because, 
as a matter of fact, it always did “come out all right.” 

“Uncle Charley’s” passing is to be regretted, rather 
than mourned. He might well have been granted a 
few more years of happiness and giving happiness to 
others. Yet his life was full and complete, cheerfully 
lived and cheerfully, no doubt in his own heart, come 
to an end. Those of us who had the great privilege 
of his friendship will miss him. His gentle memory 
will last as long as we live. 





WAITING THEM OUT 

A VERY large volume of flour is being sold, chiefly 
to bakers and principally by millers of the. South- 
west or by those so situated that they can grind wheat 
from that section. A considerable part of this flour 
is sold at prices which yield a fair conversion and will 
result in profits to millers. Another very considerable 
part is being disposed of at quotations which reflect 
the anxiety of sellers to book sufficient volume to as- 
sure active mill operation for the next several months, 

extending in instances to May, 1927. 
Just why millers at the peak of the summer buying 
period elect to price their product at distress market 
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basis is a problem which defies solution. In many re- 
ported cases sales are made at fifty to seventy-five 
cents per barrel less than other millers are receiving 
for flour of like quality. Not infrequently it is clear 
that these sales either represent “short” speculation by 
the seller or are based on costs calculated from the 
local “wagon” price of wheat. 

As opposed to this ridiculous practice, many level- 
headed millers are confidently and patiently permitting 
this business to go on without pretense of competing. 
Their position is taken on the sound ground that after 
these too-eager millers have engaged their production 
for months ahead at unremunerative figures, there 
will remain sufficient business to be had at a fair mar- 
gin to compensate them for their waiting policy. 

It is apparently a fixed characteristic of milling 
that a dull flour market reacts in efforts by millers to 
stimulate it to activity by reducing prices. On the 
other hand, an active flour market is never fully taken 
advantage of but too frequently results in more price 
cutting by millers who fear the show will be over 
before they have succeeded in booking the lion’s share 
of the business. 

So far, despite the overeagerness of many millers, 
conditions have made a fair start toward a good year. 
How long this situation can withstand the attacks of 
the destructive force of unrestraint on the part of too 
greedy millers remains to be developed. Undoubtedly 
many.of those who are determined to get volume re- 
gardless of profit will later find themselves operating 
without a satisfactory financial return. Equally cer- 
tainly, those who have sufficient self-control to sell 
only against a fair conversion will earn their reward. 

One of the first things a capable baseball manager 
teaches a young player is to be patient when at bat. 
“Wait ’em out,” he insists, or “make him pitch to 
you.” In time the young player learns not to strike 
at every ball, and with years he becomes the seasoned 
veteran who “waits for a good one” or takes his base 
on four “wide ones.” 

BUYERS AND THE CARRYING CHARGE 

LARGE, long-established and highly successful 

flour jobbing concern in the eastern field uses a 
flour sales contract across the top of which, promi- 
nently printed in red ink, is a provision calling for 
the payment of a specific carrying charge on purchases 
of flour not ordered out within the contract time. 
The jobber, being thus fully protected in his rights 
with his own customers, naturally never has occasion 
to ask millers to waive the carrying charge on their 
sales to him. Thus the sound principle of the charge 
carries through the whole transaction from miller to 
final buyer. 

Within the past few months unremitting attacks by 
certain flour distributors have resulted in some millers 
in part abandoning the assessment of a carrying charge 
on overdue contracts. There has, indeed, been some 
danger that this sound and sensible provision of 
standard sales terms would be abandoned because of 
the weakness of a few millers in not standing fast on 
the side of good principles of business. This danger, 
thanks to the courage of a majority of the better class 
millers, now seems safely past, and if full advantage 
is taken of the transition period from old to new crop, 
the carrying charge can easily be fully and perma- 
nently re-established. 

There is every reason why distributors should give 
co-operation in this. Buyers do not profit from the 
disorganized trade condition which results from indefi- 
nite contracts, for a contract which is not self-enforc- 
ing through the application of a carrying charge after 
expiration of shipment period certainly is indefinite 
to the point of being valueless. Legitimate distribu- 
tors suffer as much as do millers from the speculation 
and unsound customs which grow out of these formless 
sales memoranda. 

Flour trade can be healthy and profitable to the 
men engaged in it only so far as it is conducted in 
accord with the rules of good sense and sound method. 
The carrying charge, based on the actual cost of car- 
rying overdue contracts, is an essential part of this 
sound method. Millers cannot afford not to exercise 
every effort to maintain it, and their customers may, 
with profit to themselves, give full co-operation to 
this end. 
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A WORD TO JOBBERS 
| prs scp seargst of flour fall naturally into two 
classes—those who regularly handle the products 
of certain selected mills and those who, keeping in- 
dependent of any direct mill connections, habitually 
seek to buy their supplies at the lowest price, and 
readily change about from one mill to another. 

In the ordinary course of events, a distributor of 
the first named class gradually builds a steady-going 
business on brands of the mills the products of which 
he has elected to distribute. Frequently he becomes 
a direct and essential part of the mill’s distributing 
system and, as such, is aided in every possible way by 
the miller back of him. In hundreds of cases his 
order for flour is virtually a standing one for a car 
to be shipped at fixed intervals, to be invoiced at the 
market. Invariably a relationship so established se- 
cures him the lowest, even a preferential, price. His 
business is nonspeculative merchandising, and his suc- 
cess as a distributor is, under sound sales manage- 
ment, assured, 

The other type of buyer elects to trust to his wits, 
to his shrewdness as a speculator and to the throw 
of the dice. To him flour is not merchandise to be 
purchased, stocked and turned at a profit, but a 
speculative commodity to be bought and sold in an 
effort to outguess the wheat pit. He habitually trades 
on the turn of a nickel or a dime, anticipates his 
requirements for months in advance, often buys great- 
ly in excess of what he can distribute, and sometimes 
takes grave chances on the quality of his deliveries 
through buying from millers of price rather than qual- 
ity standards. 

Here and there in the trade are flour distributors 
who have made money by speculation and close buy- 
ing. For every one who has done so there are a dozen 
who have succeeded by establishing distribution on 
a few brands and building a sound and worthwhile 
merchandising business. The logic is plain. Trying to 
outguess the wheat market is a fool’s game, and one 
at which no one ever wins and keeps his winnings. 
Buying flour on a speculative basis is a part of this 
game, and equally difficult to beat. Finally, there are 
many short cuts in the milling business, and the buyer 
who shrewdly squeezes the last penny out of a flour 
price will receive flour of a quality reflecting the price 
—sometimes not quite that. 





THE TEST YET TO COME 


EFEAT of the Fess bill, representing the views 

of President Coolidge and secretaries Hoover and 
Jardine as to all that could safely be done to comply 
with the artificially stimulated demand for “farm re- 
lief,’ was the last sputtering pinwheel in the season’s 
entertainment of political pyrotechnics. The whole pre- 
posterous scheme fizzled out as it was, from the first, 
doomed to fizzle out unless Congress proved so abjectly 
cowardly that it was willing wholly to forget the gen- 
eral welfare in the political interests of its members. 

It would, perhaps, have been wise to pass the ad- 
ministration bill providing for a farm board and 
financial assistance to co-operatives. It is not clear 
that any material good would have been accomplished, 
but the provisions of the measure had, at least, the 
quality of sincerity and real purpose to determine, in a 
practical way, the possibilities of improving marketing 
methods. The equalization fee bill was altogether bun- 
combe, and recognized as such by all save those radical 
elements in Congress who are always keen for legisla- 
tive experiments derived from theories now under test 
in Russia. 

In the end, the farm lobby cracked its whip and 
instructed its senatorial followers to defeat all farm 
relief legislation. Its program is now to seek revenge 
upon those members of Congress who elected to be 
governed by common sense rather than by these self- 
appointed inciters of class prejudice. In almost every 
respect the situation just now parallels the days of 
free silver, and the next few months will witness the 
same campaign of bombast and misrepresentation. 
Fortunately, the perils of the farm subsidy scheme 
are more easily apparent than were those of fiat 
money. Yet there may be trying days to be endured 
before the country is safely past this new attack upon 
economic safety and the integrity of government. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 

NORTHWEST— July 4 July 5 

July 3 June 26 1925 1924 
. 196,972 232,908 233,309 157,165 
St. Paul 11,436 9,091 6,998 4,870 
Duluth-Superior 8,040 17,645 16,860 17,015 
Outside mills* .128,818 213,968 187,926 178,904 


Minneapolis .. 





Totals ...... $45,266 473,612 445,093 357,954 
SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City....105,100 80,000 100,113 93,759 
Wichita ....... 40,717 36,896 29,659 28,484 
Salina ........ 15,568 27,400 24,384 20,465 
St. Joseph one Se 076 44,089 40,009 


Soesees 18,4 425 22,995 18,133 
Outside millsf .281, $40 234: ‘673 191,517 166,708 











Totals ...... 510,984 426,370 412,757 367,558 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis....... 22,600 20,100 16,500 19,500 
Outsidet . 89,700 44,000 238,200 20,400 
Tole@o ......0% 34,000 35,800 25,100 36,000 
Outside . 28,833 30,083 39,490 44,495 
Indianapolis ... 3,077 4,632 5,336 17,706 
Southeast ..... 78,274 64,034 41,964 76,164 
Totals ...... 201,484 198,649 151,590 204,265 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 20,364 21,430 9,256 19,780 
MORENO .ccccece 27,125 21,108 21,278 19,455 
Tacoma . 80,678 26,416 19,483 19,277 
Totals ...... 78,167 68,954 50,017 58,512 
Buffalo ....... 209,572 211,538 180,399 103,896 
Chicago ....... 39,000 36,000 34,000 27,000 
Milwaukee 2,700 6,700 6,000 1,350 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table*shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 


NORTHWEST— July 4 July & 





om 3 7. 26 1925 1924 
Minneapolis ...... 37 45 28 
Mt. Peal .cccccees 52 a3 82 20 
Duluth-Superior .. 22 48 45 46 
Outside mills*.... 49 57 46 44 
Average ....... 41 49 45 35 
SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ...... 69 52 66 62 
WEBMEEE. cc ccvccece 65 59 45 44 
BONE 2c ccccccces 44 17 52 51 
St. Joseph ot ae 56 93 81 
CORE, scaceccses 67 78 84 2 
Outside millst 78 65 52 52 
Average ....... 75 62 59 56 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
Bt. Liowie ...ccecee 35 31 26 30 
Outsidet ....... 46 51 27 24 
BWelOSS 2 cccccscees 71 75 52 78 
Outsidef ....... 45 54 73 50 
Indianapolis ..... 15 26 26 38 
Southeast ........ 53 53 34 48 
Average ....... 48 50 38 44 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portiand ......... 32 34 14 31 
BORttIe nn cccccces 51 40 40 37 
TACOMA ..cccsces 54 46 34 34 
Average ....... 45 40 29 34 
PP ee 88 89 76 56 
CHAGRIN cc cecccces 97 90 85 68 
Milwaukee ....... 23 56 50 11 
*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana 
mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 


Duluth-Superior. 

tSouthwestern mills outside of centers 
named. 

tMills outside of St. Louis, but controlled 
in that city. 

{Central states mills outside of Toledo. 





Dutch Crops Need Warm Weather 

AmsterpaM, Hotuanp, June 14.—There 
is need of warm, sunny weather, for 
some of the earlier crops are now ap- 
proaching the maturing stage and the in- 
cessant rains, accompanied by low tem- 
peratures, advance growth, but not ma- 
turity. The present run of weather, 
which is greatly below normal, has not 
been witnessed for many years, and 
farmers are getting somewhat alarmed 
regarding the outlook. 
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Flour Business in Satisfactory Volume 


Domestic Demand.—The upturn in wheat, beginning on July 1, checked 
the heavy business in flour that had prevailed at the end of June but, on the 
whole, last week’s volume of business was excellent. Total bookings of south- 
western mills were greatly above capacity, and many re- 
ported the best business for a like period in several 
There was also marked activity in old spring 
wheat flour and a steady booking of old crop soft 


years. 


winters. 


done a large volume of new crop business. 
Export Trade—The export situation continues to 
improve, and this is one of the bright spots of the new 


crop year. 
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Some spring wheat mills are reported to have 


Winter wheat mills find it possible to com- 


pete in the United Kingdom on a more nearly equitable basis than for several 
Moderate amounts of first and second clear, with a scattering of 
better grades, are selling consistently to Holland and other northern European 
countries, and small lots are going to Greece and to established trade in the 
West Indies. 

Production.—Southwestern mills, operating on the new crop, show a 
marked increase in percentage of capacity operated, the average for last 
week being 75, several points better than in the corresponding weeks of the 


seasons. 


past two years. 


Mills of other sections operated at a slight reduction, com- 


pared with the previous week, but at a somewhat better rate than the average 
of recent years. 
Flour Prices—Advancing wheat brought higher prices for flour, the ad- 
vance over a week ago averaging about 25c bbl. 
Millfeed—Millfeed is less active, but as most of the current production 


goes directly into distribution on July contracts, prices remain firm. 


week equaling about 30 days’ capacity. 





Large Volume of Sales in Southwest 


Kansas Crry, Mo., July 7.—(Special Telegram)—Flour sales by south- 
western mills are in the largest volume in several years, those of the past 


Many mills have already booked a suf- 


ficient amount for full-time operation for the next 60 to 90 days, and business 
continues unslackened. Some round lot bookings of the larger bakers are for 
delivery up to next spring, but the majority call for shipment by October 1, 
which is expected to result in a record output of hard winter wheat flour this 


summer 


and fall. 


Despite the almost unprecedented buying, stocks are not yet 


built up to normal, and many bakers and jobbers still have their requirements 
to purchase. 


equal to 45s 6d ($7.74 bbl), c.i-f. 





European Markets by Cable 


Lonpon, Ena., July 6.—(Special Cable)—The market is slightly firmer, 
with rather more inquiry, but buyers are only purchasing in small quantities. 
Values are generally unchanged, but the consumptive demand is lighter. Cana- 
dian tops are quoted at 45s per 280 lbs ($7.65 bbl), exports at 43s ($7.31 bbl), 
Kansas exports at 41s ($6.97 bbl), American milled Manitobas at 45s ($7.65 
bbl), American low grade at 29s 6d ($5.02 bbl), Argentine at 21s ($3.57 bbl), 
Australian patents at 40s 9d ($6.93 bbl), and home milled straight run at 


Amsterdam.—More business has passed in Kansas flours for July-August 


shipment. 


There is a fair demand for spot and afloat flours. 


Kansas tops are 


quoted at $8@8.10 per 100 kilos ($7.13@7.22 bbl) for July-August shipment, 
straights at $7.60 ($6.77 bbl), Canadian exports at $8.40 ($7.48 bbl), home 


milled, delivered, at $8.40 ($7.48 bbl), and Belgian at $8.20 ($7.30 bbl). 


Hamburg.—tThere is a strong tone to the market, but transactions are 
limited. Consumers are compelled to pay the prices demanded, as stocks are 
low. Mills offer Canadian exports at $8.70@8.90 per 100 kilos ($7.75@7.93 bbl), 


hard winter wheat patents at $8.10@8.50 ($7.22@7.57 bbl), both for July- 
August shipment, English patents for prompt shipment at $8.65@9.60 ($7.70@ 
8.55 bbl), home milled at $11.85@11.45 ($10.11@10.20 bbl), and rye flour at 


$7.75@8.35 ($6.90@7.44 bbl). 


Copenhagen.—Buyers continue reserved. Canadian tops are quoted at 
$9.20 per 100 kilos ($8.20 bbl), exports at $8.50 ($7.57 bbl), and Kansas 
patents at only $8.25 ($7.35 bbl). 
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| Grain PuTuREs BLARKETS 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 





_ option markets, in cents per bushel: 





WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
June July Sept. July Sept. 
BOs veces 132% 132% 148% 139% 
| PERT E 132% 132% 148% 139% 
July . 

STeret 135 135% 151% 141% 
Betédove 134% 134% 152% 141% 
Bacéueas Holiday Holiday 
Geers Holiday Holiday 

Kansas City St. Louis 
June July Sept. July Sept. 
Sry 121% 122% 128% 130 
etre 121% 123% 128% 130% 
July 
Bs eciect 125% 126% 131% 132% 
 PESeT ee 124% 125% 130% 132% 
Doennees 123% 124% 130 131% 
Oi visio Holiday Holiday 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
June July Oct. July Sept. 
29 148% 131% 131% 129% 
148 131% 130% 129% 
Holiday 134% 133 
149% 133 133% 131% 
149% 132% Holiday 
150% 133% Holiday 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
June July Oct. July Au 
Bs na0ce 166% 151% Holiday 
BO cceis 165% 150% 142 143 
July Aug. Sept. 
Restened 167% 152% 143% 144% 
Biecscds 168% 152% 142% 142% 
Biased ea! sence . — Bsees” -- o Eee. eee 
Ovbocess aveee eheee~ = Sbwee © Raews 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
June July Sept July Sept. 
|) Pee 69 75 69% 712% 
ae 67 74% 68% 12% 
July 
Bsosaaes 68% 75% 70% 73% 
| eee 68% 75% 71% 74% 
Bacandes Holiday 71 74 
Dis ute we Holiday Holiday 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
June July Sept. July Sept. 
ere 37% 39% 35% 36% 
BPaacees 86% 88% 34% 35% 
July 
Bieesose 36% 38% 34% 36% 
Brcseves 37 39 35% 36% 
errr Holiday Holiday 
Be ccewes Holiday Holiday 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
June July Sept. July Sept. 
BS. ccces 90 94 87% 90% 
BO. cvece 89% 94% 88% 90% 
July 
Becsceus 93 97% 90% 93 
| Pee een 92% 97 90% 92% 
De atacas Holiday Holiday 
Sr éveans Holiday. Holiday 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
June July Sept. July Sept. 
|. See 228 231% 228% 232% 
BPsncxse 226% 230% 227 231 
July 
Bet besae 228% 232 229% 233 
Bi cceces 229% 232 229% 233 
Bea eekan Holiday Holiday 
Boccecces Holiday Holiday 





Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers for 
the week ending July 3, in barrels (000’s 
omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 








C. F. G. Rarxes. 


Minneapolis .. 5 10 187 9 

tKansas City.. 26 13 115 45 es 
New York .... 165 195 167 126 236 197 
Chicago ..... 207 229 165 173 eo ee 
Boston ...... 44 46 oe 8 ee . 
Baltimore .... 9 17 ee 6 ee oe 
Philadelphia 35 34 95 110 100 101 
Milwaukee 38 65 9 es es 
Dul.-Superior. os ee 286 153 181 
*Buffalo ...... ” 103 04 


1 
*Receipts by lake only. 
four days only. 


“"tshipments for 








Flour quotations, 


packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


Chicago 
Spring first patent ........... $8.15 @8.80 
Spring standard patent........ 7.80@8.45 
Spring first clear ............. 7.00@7.50 
Hard winter short patent..... *7.00@7.55 
Hard winter straight ......... *6.35@6.90 
Hard winter first clear ........ *5.75 @6.05 
Soft winter short patent....... 7.15 @7.70 
Soft winter straight .......... 6.75 @7.20 
Soft winter first clear......... 6.15 @6.50 
Rye flour, white 5.55 @5.85 
Rye flour, dark 3.75 @4.10 





Seattle (49's) San Francisco 
a 70@ 8.40 $....@ 8.90 
- 6.00@ 6.40 1... @ esue 
6.00@ 6.50 ooo é 


Family patent 
Straight 





*New crop. 


jutes. §140-lb jutes. 











reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, July 6. 


a Kansas City * Louis 
$9.20@ 9.35 §$.....@..... $8.00@ 8.50 $9.5 
8.70@ 3.88 ove ceca 150 8.10 9. 
6.80@ 7.00 se aGPe coe 6.60@ 7.70 q. 
- Te *6.90@ 7.25 *7.00@ 7.50 9. 
Pe *6.30@ 6.75 *6.40@ 6.90 8. 
ovtes *5.25@ 5.70 *6.00@ 6.40 ‘ 
7 og a cecces 7.25@ 7.50 8 
ee ---@. 6.75@ 7.10 ose 
© q0d t@ cceve See 6.20@ 6.50 eee 
6.00@ 6.15 -@. coe Duccee 6. 
3.90@ 4.00 @.... oP acces 4. 
Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco 
Kansas $7.55@ 7.65 *$7.50@ 7.70 
Dakota - 8.80@ 9.15 8.85@ 9.00 
Montana 8.45@ 8.70 8.60@ 8.75 


tNashville prices basis f. o. +4 Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 


.90@ 


Buffalo 
0@ 9.60 

00@ 9.10 

60@ 7.70 

10@ 9.20 

ae | 9.10 
-@ 


9.00 

oH cone 
50@ 6.55 
40@ 4.50 


Spring top patent{...$.... 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 
(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 
prompt delivery. 


New York Baltimore 
$8.40@ 9.00 $8.75@ 9.00 
8.00@ 8.60 8.25@ 8.50 
7.40@ 7.75 err) erre 
7.25@ 7.65 *7.25@ 7.50 
6.75@ 7.35 *6.75@ 7.00 
erry rye *6.75@ 7.00 
7.10@ 7.50 *tt5.75@ 6.00 
occ e Dasece wees Diocese 
6.00@ 6.35 5.90@ 6.15 
yey ere 4.50@ 4.75 


Ontario 90% 


Spring second patent{ 
ttIncludes near-by straights. 


patentst.... 


Toronto Pak 


@5.70 
- @8.20 


@8.70 $.. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


erg ry Boston Columbus tNashville 
$9.25@ 9.50 * 85@10.00 $8.50@ 8.75 $9.00@ 9.50 
8.60@ 9.00 8.40@ 9.80 ee 8.50 © 006 6 Osicsee 
7.35@ 7.85 7.35@ 7.80 . eecee ccoee@.. 
8.50@ 9.25 *7.00@ 7.85 7.35@ 7.75 8.00 > 
8.00@ 8.50 9 690 6 Oe cess *6.95@ 7.35 eee neg 
00006 © aces 7.85@ 8.40 *7.30@ 7.70 9.00@ 9.25 
tt7.25@ 8.00 7.10@ 7.65  *6.85@ 7.30 8.00@ 8.50 
cuted cece 6.75@ 7.00 cove e Daccce 7.25@ 7.76 
6.15@ 6.40 6.35@ 6.50 ocece Doveee cccce Dae ccce 
6.50@ 5.75 4.60@ 4.65 -@. oto @ ae 
Toronto **Winnipeg 
-@9.15 Spring first clearf ...$....@7.10 $6.95 
l@.. Spring exports§ ...43s6d@44s oder 
- @8. 55 Ontario exports§ .....398@39s 6d cose 


**In Seten, Fort William basis. {98-lb jutes. tSecondhand 
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The World Wheat Situation 
By W. Sanford Evans 


NLY two additional official crop estimates were issued during the past 
O two weeks. Hungary is estimated to have 68,000,000 bus this year, com- 
pared with 67,553,000 a year ago and a five-year average of 58,854,000. 
During the first nine months of the current crop year, Hungary exported 
9,259,200 bus wheat and 1,543,600 bbls flour, or a total equivalent to 16,205,400 


Reports of this year’s crop condition issued during the last 


seven days indicate too much rain, and slight rust. The official estimate of 
Italy’s wheat crop is 200,000,000 bus, as compared with 240,848,500 last year 
and a five-year average of 198,273,000. Broomhall estimates the home require- 
ments of the latter country at about 280,000,000 bus, which would indicate 
that 80,000,000 are required for importation, and states that the Italian gov- 
ernment expects to order millers to include an admixture of 15 per cent of 


rye and barley with their wheat flour. 


For the eight countries in the northern hemisphere for which official 
estimates have so far been issued, a net decrease of 54,974,500 bus, compared 


with last year, is indicated. 


The United States government crop report will be issued on July 10. 
Special interest will attach to this estimate, in view of the private reports of 
yields higher than anticipated in portions of the winter wheat territory. 
Private interests report winter wheat conditions at 79.6, indicating a crop of 
564,000,000 bus. All districts east of the Missouri River are reported to have 
shown marked improvement, while in the Southwest the situation is mixed. 
Spring wheat prospects have declined rapidly, and the present condition is 
given as 68.6, indicating a crop of 206,000,000 bushels, which makes a total of 
all wheat of 770,000,000 bus, against 669,365,000 a year ago and a five-year 


average of 807,534,000. 


Crop conditions in Manchuria have been unfavorable of late, severe 
drouth damage having been reported, particularly in the north. With un- 
favorable crop reports from China, it is expected that the Orient will look to 
the North American continent for more of its bread grains this year. 

For the first time Canada has secured the largest share of the international 
trade in flour this year. For 25 years she has stood second to the United 
States in the list of flour exporting countries, that is if Austria-Hungary be 
regarded as one country. Taking Hungary alone as a unit, it is only since 1914 
that the volume of Canadian exports has exceeded that of Hungary. The gain 
this year relative to the United States is not owing to an increase in Canada’s 
exports, which are about the same as those of last year and considerably 
smaller than the exports of 1922-23 and 1923-24, but to reduced United States 
exports, probably due chiefly to the quantity and quality of the 1925 crop. 
There has been a smaller demand for flour in the world market this year, and 
the effects have been felt in the United States more than in any other export- 
ing country. For the 11 months, July, 1925-May, 1926, United States flour ex- 
ports are returned as approximately 8,700,000 bbls, and Canada’s as 9,700,000. 
The United States figures are much smaller than in any year since 1909-10. 

In the total of United States flour exports is included the product of Cana- 


dian wheat milled in bond, which this year assumed large proportions. 


From 


July 1, 1925, to June 19, 1926, no less than 14,815,000 bus Canadian wheat were 
imported by the United States to be milled in bond. This would produce 
8,300,000 bbls flour. Assuming that the equivalent of the wheat thus imported 
has already been cleared for export, 36 per cent of the total United States 
flour exports has been the product of Canadian wheat milled in bond. Since 
milling in bond became of importance in the United States, imports from 
Canada for this purpose have been as follows: 1921-22, 6,172,000 bus; 1922-23, 
9,280,000; 1923-24, 13,904,000; 1924-25, 6,100,000; for 1114 months of 1925-26, 


14,815,000. 








SOFT WHEAT MILLERS HOLD 
CONFERENCE AT ST. LOUIS 


Sr. Louis, Mo—Soft wheat millers 
from Missouri, Illinois and other sections 
producing that class of wheat, met at 
the rooms of the Missouri Athletic Asso- 
ciation, July 2. The meeting was called 
to order by A. V. Imbs, of the J. F. 
Imbs Milling Co. and president of the 
St. Louis Millers’ Club, who later turned 
the chair over to E. D. Lysle, Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. 

Many problems facing the soft wheat 
miller on the new crop year were dis- 
cussed, and one of the main topics was 
the recent establishment by the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange of St. Louis of a soft 
wheat contract in its option market. This 
was heartily indorsed by all millers 
present. 

The belief was also expressed that since 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture has indicated that it would en- 
force stricter compliance with the grain 
grading rules in the case of wheat being 
delivered in future contracts, millers may 
now be sure of getting good milling 
wheat delivered on their option contracts. 
It was further pointed out that those who 
avail themselves of the new soft wheat 
contract in this market will be protected 
by the fact that there is federal inspec- 
tion here. 





PROPAGANDA TO BE SPREAD 
BY POOL REPRESENTATIVES 


MELBouRNE, Victor1a, May 29.—Ques- 
tions affecting grain charters, insurance, 
etc., were discussed at a conference of 
Australian wheat pooling interests held 
in Western Australia recently. 

The responsible authorities in the sev- 
eral states of the commonwealth were 
urged by resolution to organize their 


chartering and selling in such a manner 
as to avoid competition and to secure 
co-ordination. The desirability of a 
uniform constitution for all pools was 
admitted, but the feasibility of such a 
plan was questioned. It was voted to 
establish a permanent committee, repre- 
sentative of all the states, to deal with 
general matters. 

It was determined at the convention 
to conduct a campaign to impress upon 
farmers and the public the advantages 
of pooling. 

Cuartes J. MatrHews. 


BELIEVES MACARONI DUTY 
SHOULD BE INCREASED 


New Yorx, N. Y.—-In a recent inter- 
view, W. V. Dickinson, manager of the 
New York office of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., stated that the import of 
macaroni and similar products into this 
country had steadily increased, and he 
regretted that President Coolidge had 
not exercised his prerogative, under the 
provisions of the flexible tariff, and in- 
creased the duty on these commodities 
by 50 per cent. 

He said it was only necessary to look 
at the figures which have been compiled 
by the Department of Commerce in 
Washington to show the trend. 

In 1921, for instance, the imports of 
macaroni into this country amounted to 
571,489 Ibs, in 1922 to 1,706,134, in 1923 
to 1,975,443, in 1924 to 2,664,141, in 1925 
to 3,423,710, and in 1926 by the end of 
May they had already amounted to 1,- 
158,593 Ibs. 

Mr. Dickinson said that it would be 
deduced from this, therefore, that the 
macaroni industry was justified in pre- 
senting all its arguments before the 
United States Tariff Commission, look- 
ing toward a readjustment of duties, and 








it was very hard to see, in the light of 
the President’s action concerning wheat 
and other articles, how he could consist- 
ently refrain from giving the macaroni 
industry the relief to which it appeared 
entitled. 





SOUTHEASTERN MILLERS’ 
MEETING WELL ATTENDED 
NasHvitte, Tenn.—The Southeastern 


Millers’ Association held a well-attended 
meeting, with luncheon at the Sun Rise 


Auto Club here, on June 29, There were . 


48 millers in attendance, it being one of 
the best summer meetings ever held by 
the association. Charles T. Johnson, of 
Mount Vernon, Ind., president of the as- 
sociation, presided, Trade matters and 
routine affairs relating to new crop 
movement were discussed. 

Reports by T. M. Chivington, the sec- 
retary, showed association affairs to be 
in excellent shape. The sentiment re- 
garding the new crop season outlook was 
optimistic, though the unsettled tone of 
wheat seemed to forecast some uncer- 
tainty as to values for the time being. 





PROFITABLE MILLING YEAR 
REPORTED FROM SHANGHAI 


Suanoualt, Curna, June 15.—Flour 
milling in Shanghai has been a profitable 
industry during the season just closed. 
Had mills been assured of a constant 
and steady supply of wheat, they could 
have continued full-time operations 
throughout the season. They thought 
that there would be ample native wheat, 
but speculators contracted for approxi- 
mately 500,000 bags foreign flour when 
reports of poor crops in Manchuria and 
North China came in. 

D. ARaxkrE, 





REDUCTION OF INSECT 
DAMAGE EXPLAINED 


It is best to harvest grain crops as 
soon as possible after maturity, and to 
fumigate them promptly in order to kill 
any stored grain insects, says the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
Farmers now suffer enormous losses 
from insect damage to grains. A bul- 


37 


letin just issued brings out many inter- 
esting facts relative to the cause and ex- 
tent of insect infestation of grains. 

The idea that insects develop from the 
germ of grain, although long since dis- 
credited, still persists among grain han- 
dlers and producers. The fact is, says 
the department, that grain often becomes 
infested with insects before it is harvest- 
ed. The rice weevil and the Angoumois 
grain moth live over the winter in the 
grain bins, fly to the near-by fields of 
ripening wheat and corn as these are 
nearing maturity, and lay eggs upon the 
wheat heads or corn kernels. These eggs 
hatch, and the young pests burrow into 
the immature grain. 

Illustrations are given in the bulletin 
of corn cribs designed to permit effective 
fumigation, and instructions are given 
for their construction. The new publi- 
cation also discusses the fumigation of 
grain with heavier-than-air gases, effect 
of fumigation on the germination of 
seed, heating grain, and other related 
topics. 





Canada—Crop Year Exports 
Exports of wheat and flour from Aug. 1, 
1925 and 1924, to May 31, 1926 and 1925, 
via United States and Canadian seaboard 
ports, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: 
WHEAT, BUS 


To— 1925-26 1924-25 
United States ........ 9,084,753 2,606,737 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. S. ports ..... 125,127,320 65,047,214 

Via Canadian ports. 46,562,557 33,506,484 
Other countries— 

Via U. 8S. ports ..... 175,939 254,126 

Via Canadian ports. 50,420,321 22,662,670 








BOOMS ccdicscceseve 231,370,890 124,077,231 
WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 

To— 1925-26 1924-25 
United States ........ 14,617 16,836 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. S. ports ..... 742,244 836,561 

Via Canadian ports. 1,864,515 1,479,633 
Other countries— 

Via U. 8S. ports ..... 2,890,264 4,069,128 

Via Canadian ports. 3,377,185 2,356,196 

BOTAN sicvccccecves 8,888,825 8,758,354 





The Italian cabinet has approved the 
extension of the prohibition on the ex- 
portation of wheat, according to a report 
from Rome. The restriction became ef- 
fective in August, 1924, and has been ex- 
tended intermittently since then for pe- 
riods of varying lengths. 








Percentage of Mill Capacity Operated 
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“TRUST” PROSECUTION 
INQUIRY IS ORDERED 


Senate Orders Judiciary Committee to Ex- 
amine Action of Federal Trade Com- 
rilaelon 


Before adjourning until the next regu- 
lar session which opens on Dec. 6, the 
United States Senate on July 1 ordered 
its judiciary committee to investigate the 
Federal Trade Commission and the De- 
partment of Justice prosecution of the 
recent so-called bread trust cases. If 
necessary the inquiry will be conducted 
during the present recess. 

The investigation was ordered on a 
resolution by Thomas J. Walsh, senator 
from Montana, which was based on 
charges made in the Senate on June 30 
by Robert M. La Follette, senator from 
Wisconsin, in which he contended that 
the dissenting opinion recently given by 
commissioners Nugent and Thompson of 
the Federal Trade Commission “reveals 
for the first time the extraordinary con- 
ditions under which the entry of the con- 
sent decree in the so-called bread trust 
case was procured.” 

The Sudiatery committee, of which Mr. 
Walsh is a member, has been directed to 
report “what proceedings have been tak- 
en by either the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion or the Department of Justice to as- 
certain the facts concerning combina- 
tions in restraint of trade in bread and 
related products”; also “what steps have 
been taken to dissolve such or to punish 
any persons who may have, either 
through such combinations or otherwise, 
established or attempted to establish a 
monopoly of the trade in bread or such 
related products, or has otherwise, in 
connection with such combinations, violat- 
ed the law forbidding restraint of trade.” 





Price Conspiracy 
Is Charged 


Martin Davey, representative from 
Ohio, on June 30 filed charges with the 
Federal Trade Commission to the effect 
that the General and Continental baking 
companies and subsidiaries had slashed 
the wholesale price of bread to below 
cost in parts of Ohio to force independ- 
ent bakers out of business. He based 
his complaint on a letter from Arthur 
W. Doyle, who said he represented 88 
independent bakers at Akron and about 
400 in northeastern Ohio. 

On July 2 the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion informed Mr. Davey that a prelim- 
inary examination has been ordered into 
trade practices of these companies, espe- 
cially in northeastern Ohio. 


FEDERATION SENDS OUT 
NEW QUESTIONNAIRE 


A simplified questionnaire covering 
mill operations from Jan. 1 to June 80 
and stocks of wheat and flour as of the 
latter date, has been mailed to millers 
by the Millers’ National Federation. 

The simplified form has been prepared 
as a result of complaint that the former 
questionnaires were too complicated, and 
in the hope that prompt responses will 
be made, according to Sydney Anderson, 
president of the Federation, 

Hereafter questionnaires will be sent 
out quarterly, and will cover the preced- 
ing three months. Mr. Anderson points 
out that the value of the returns depends 
in part upon the promptness with which 
they are returned and ae gpm the num- 
ber of responses received, and the ac- 
cumulation of results over a sufficiently 
long period to make comparisons pos- 
sible. 








LANDA MILLING CO. CHANGES HANDS 

Oxtanoma City, Oxra.—The proper- 
ties that Harry Landa, veteran flour 
miller of southwestern Texas, established 
at New Braunfels, have passed into the 
ownership of Landa Industries, Inc., a 
new corporation chartered recently with 
a capital stock of $550,000. Mr. Landa 
has retired from active participation in 
these lines of business. 

The new concern takes over the Landa 
Milling Co, and the Landa Cotton Mill 


Co., which are said to have a valuation of 
$950,000, San Antonio men principally 
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are in control, Emil Hillje, of that oy, 
being president, L. H. Lewis and J. F. 
Armstrong vice presidents, J. E. Jar- 
rett chairman of the board of directors, 
and W. B. Ball secretary. E. F. Scholl, 
New Braunfels, is treasurer, and Carl 
Starr and C. D. Ashenhurst, New Braun- 
fels, directors. 


WHEAT RECEIPTS REFLECT 
SMALL 1925 HARVEST 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Receipts of wheat 
at Kansas City in the crop year ended 
June 30 were 52,754,000 bus, a decrease 
of about 35,000,000 from the. preceding 
season, 8,000,0000 less than two years 
ago, 26,000,000 less than three years ago, 
and 44,000,000 less than four years ago. 

The movement, however, was some- 
what above expectations, in view of the 
short crop last year in the territory 
served by Kansas City. The states of 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Missouri, Nebraska 
and Colorado had a combined crop of 
only 168,000,000 bus last season, or 142,- 
000,000 less than in the preceding sea- 
son, whereas the movement of wheat to 
this market showed a decrease of only 
35,000,000 bus. 

Nearly one fifth of the total was re- 
ceived last July, and in that month and 
in August more than one third of the 
total was received. 

Cash prices covered a range of 35@ 





45e dui the season, reaching the high 
level at about the end of December and 
the low point last July, when the initial 
movement began. New wheat at present 
is substantially lower than at any time 
during 1925-26. 

The total of all grain received last sea- 
son was about 87,000,000 bus, a decrease 
of 38,000,000 from the previous year, 12,- 
000,000 less than three years ago, and 
20,000,000 less than four years ago. 

Receipts of grain at Kansas City in 
the crop year just ended, with compari- 
sons, are here shown in bushels (000’s 
omitted ) : 





1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 
Wheat ...... 52,754 87,582 60,600 78,602 
Corm ........ 18,020 21,375 21,189 16,015 
ORE Fis secce 12,172 7,826 11,864 10,840 
Kafir and 
GEO cwcces 3,242 7,198 3,112 2,088 
BO cctvecceces 273 287 328 343 
Barley ...... 501 371 1,859 572 
Totals .... 86,902 124,629 98,942 107,460 





DIVIDENDS TO BE PAID 

New York, N. Y.—According to modi- 
fication by Justice Morschauser in the 
Westchester County supreme court, a 
temporary restraining order obtained by 
the stockholders’ committee of the Gen- 
eral Baking Corporation, headed by Wil- 
liam Deininger, has been amended so that 
the dividends declared June 10 and pay- 
able July 1 on 70,000 shares of stock is- 
sued to William B. Ward on March 8, 
1926, will be paid on July 1. 








Some Suggestions for Mills Exporting to Cuba 
By Maurice D. Kenton 


1. Millers should scrutinize carefully any long time contracts on flour offered them 
at the present time, and the safest policy is not to accept large contracts for 
future shipment until shipper is reasonably sure the price is near bottom. 

2. All sacks for Cuba should be machine sewed instead of hand sewed. Bakers in 
many instances will not accept sacks sewed by hand because of past experiences 
where flour has been adulterated or changed and the sacks resewed under the 
old brand; furthermore the ears of the sacks open in transit and a good deal 


of flour is lost. 


#. Millers who decide to enter this market must reconcile themselves to depending 
in great part on their agent and his knowledge of conditions of the country; 
therefore, the greatest caution should be exercised in selecting the man to handle 
your business for you, and after selection every attempt should be made to 
follow all recommendations of your resident broker which are not in direct 


opposition to the policy of your firm. 


For example: 


(a) Your agent will know the system of the banks, how the various collec- 
tion departments stack up, and which is calculated to give you the best 


service in collecting your drafts. 


This detail is of supreme importance. 


Mail your drafts to the bank your agent recommends. 

(b) Each separate draft should carry instructions to the bank to notify 
your agent in case of delay or difficulty in effecting collection, and 
should give the name and address of your agent in Cuba. 

(c) While theoretically the choice of routes lies with the mill that sells at a 
c.f. price, the custom for many years has been to give this privilege to 
the buyer. When the buyer specifies a routing, it is indispensable to ship 
by the line specified. Docking facilities will be different in each port, 
and mills should rely on the fact that customers in the various ports 
are better informed than they of these conditions. 


(d) Give your best service in the matter of shipping dates. 


If you delay 


an order placed for immediate shipment in order to catch the market 
bare, your goods may arrive when the market is flooded, and cause 
your customer or prospective customer a loss. 


(e) It is very important not to consign to your agent any goods without 
United States and Cuba are like Jack Sprat 
and Mrs. Sprat—what is meat to one is the other’s 


his express permission. 


oison. You never 


can be sure that the goods you consign to try out the market will not 
fall flat and prove a total loss, plus the duties paid to the Cuban govern- 


ment to clear them. 


(f) Arrange to get your shipping documents in the bank at destination at 


the same time as the goods arrive in port. 


If you cannot get them off in 


the consignee’s mail of the same steamer carrying the goods, mail them 


the same day in the ordinary mail. 


Do not register. 


(g) If you expect your broker to handle the transaction in a satisfactory 
manner and keep in touch with collections, see that he is kept informed 
of the shipping date, the name of the steamer, and supplied with ample 
copies of commercial invoices, ete. 


(h) Don’t delay replies by cable. 
within a period of 24 hours. 


Importers exact an answer to any offer 


(i) If you cannot accept business at the price cabled,—you never fail to 
quote your lowest price by cable, although it may be quite high com- 
pared with the offer,—business courtesy here demands that you answer 


all cables by cable. 


(j) In case you are threatened with a rejection of your goods and a loss 
is imminent, the safest plan in almost every instance is to settle the 
matter at once at the best figure you can, as the general rule is that 
the ~~ you wait the greater the loss will be—the news carries in 


trade 
chandise. 


rcles, and the result is practically an embargo on the mer- 


(k) The more patiently you strive to see the Latin viewpoint as presented 
to ® aac by your resident agent who is familiar with it, and the less you 
follow the practice of some Anglo-Saxon shippers who rudely attempt 


to force their own opinions, wi 


and tastes on the Cuban ~Eayey 
of a 


trade, disregarding the viewpoint of the latter, the surer you will 
permanent sppreciative clientelé in this market. 
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CHARLES ESPENSCHIED DEAD 


Well-Known Veteran Miller Dies in St. Louis 
After Short Iliness—An Originator 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Charles Espenschied, 
the well-known retired miller of this 
city, died after a week’s illness on June 
30. Mr. Es ied became ill while on 
a visit to Duluth and Minneapolis in the 
previous week. He remained in Minne- 
apolis for two days after pneumonia was 
diagnosed, but his desire to return to St. 
Louis was so strong that the doctor who 
attended him in Minneapolis, after con- 
sulting with Mr. Espenschied’s physician 
who came from St. Louis, decided that 
the trip might be made in a special car. 
The patient stood the journey well, and 
it was thought that he had an excellent 
chance of recovery. The tax on his 
strength, however, was too great and he 
died suddenly at noon on June 30. 

Most members of the trade are familiar 
with the history of Mr. Espenschied, 
whose reminiscences appeared lately in 
The Northwestern Miller. He was 177 
years of age, and first became associated 
with flour milling when, after conduct- 
ing a retail grocery business in his native 
city of St. Louis, he married the daughter 
of Stephen Gardner, a pioneer miller of 
Hastings, Minn. Four years later, in 
1878, Mr. Espenschied was persuaded by 
his father-in-law to come north and take 
charge of the Goodhue Mill at Cannon 
Falls. He later bought the mill at Hast- 
ings from Mr. Gardner. 

Mr. Espenschied was one of the 
founders of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, having been its second president 
and having held office from 1904 to 1906. 
Prior to his retirement from business, 
some 30 years ago, he was a member of 
the Nash-Smith Tea & Coffee Co. He 
also had extensive holdings of real estate 
in Duluth, which he had acquired many 
years ago and which in later years had 
increased greatly in value. He had been 
to Duluth on business in connection with 
these holdings just before his fatal ill- 
ness developed in Minneapolis. 

Mr. Espenschied had played an active 
part in St. Louis politics, having been a 
member of the city council in 1909, and 
was responsible for the creation of new 
legislation for the governing of St. Louis 
hospitals. In his younger days he was an 
enthusiastic cyclist, and did much to 
promote that sport in St. Louis. 

Funeral services were held at the Val- 
halla Crematory on July 1 at 2:30 p. m., 
only his immediate family being present, 
in accordance with a desire expressed by 
him that there should be no demonstra- 
tion of any kind at his funeral. He is 
survived by two daughters, Mrs. Louise 
Janis and Mrs. F. L. Davis, both of 
whom live in St. Louis. 


DEATH OF FRANK ALBERS, 
SAN FRANCISCO MILLER 


Seatrite, Wasu.—Frank Albers, San 
Francisco, vice president and California 
manager of the Albers Bros. Milling Co., 
died suddenly at his home on June 380 
following a heart attack. He was born 
in Germany in 1874, and is survived by a 
widow, five children and two brothers. 

For 82 years Mr. Albers had been in 
active business on the Pacific Coast, 
spending 17 years in San Francisco. He 
was one of five brothers, including 
George, Seattle, president of the com- 
pany; William J., Portland, vice presi- 
dent, and Bernard and Henry, deceased, 
who, beginning with a small feed mill, 
built up a great cereal milling and feed 
business, extending throughout the Pa- 
cific Coast states, with mills at Seattle, 
Tacoma, Portland, Oakland, Los Angeles 
and San Jose. Expert cereal millers, 
their products gained wide popularity and 
the highest reputation for quality. 

Frank Albers became one of the lead- 
ing business men of San Francisco. 
Forceful and resourceful in business mat- 
ters, he was one of the dominating fac- 
tors in his company, and its great success 
was in no small degree due to his ability. 

W. C. Trrrany. 


In spite of the best crop in years, 
Bulgaria’s exports in 1925 were affected 
by the reduced shipments of grain and 
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HE loss of a dear friend is always hard to 

bear, but as one grows older he feels with 
greater keenness the passing of those to 
whom he is attached and as, one by one, 
they leave him, his sorrow is made more 
— = poignant by a sense of loneliness and isola- 
tion. I find it difficult to write of the sudden and unex- 
pected death of my old and close friend Charles Espen- 
schied without expressing a deeper personal emotion than 
might appear seemly in print, yet I am unable to refer 
to it in casual and coldly measured terms. 

Only recently I had occasion, in an article which ap- 
peared in these columns as a supplement to his own de- 
lightful and characteristic reminiscences, to pay the trib- 
ute of a friend to his character. Therein I endeavored to 
express something of the value 
of his friendship to me and 
the influence of his life upon 
others with whom he came in 
contact. I am very thankful 
now that, while he was yet 
alive, I was able to bear tes- 
timony to his worth, for it 
evidently pleased and grati- 
fied him. From the publica- 
tion of his reminiscences in 
The Northwestern Miller and 
the attractive little book which 
was sent to his friends, he 
derived much satisfaction. He 
was especially pleased with 
the letters he received in re- 
sponse, their great friendli- 
ness and the appreciation for 
him which they uniformly ex- 
pressed. On the day when he 
was suddenly taken with the 
illness which proved fatal, he 
spoke to me of this and said 
that he was surprised and 
deeply touched by these evi- 
dences of good will. 

For a number of years 
Mr. Espenschied had been 
lame, the result of an accident 
while in Duluth. For a year 
or more after this happened 
he had been confined to his 
bed. Very slowly the broken 
leg mended, and during this 
period he suffered much pain. 
He bore his infirmity with 
patience and good humor, and maintained his cheerful spirit 
despite his sufferings. Gradually he recovered, but was 
never able again to walk without crutches. It was an effort 
for him to travel, and his last trip to Minnesota had been 
planned ahead with some question as to his ability to make 
it in comfort. On this he was accompanied by his yo 
grand-daughter, Ruth, whom he affectionately called “Mike” 
and of whom he was very fond. In Duluth, where he had 
business interests, he remained several days, and came to 
Minneapolis on his way home, solely for the purpose of 
seeing his friends. Here he arrived on June 20. 

It was my privilege, for which I am most thankful, to 
have been with him during the day and evening preceding 
his sudden illness. We had luncheon together at the Min- 
neapolis Club, where he met -a number of his old friends, 
and I dined with him and his grand-daughter at the hotel 
where they were stopping, afterward talking with him in 
his rooms until about ten o'clock. Shortly after I left he 
was taken with an attack of what proved to be pneumonia. 
Early the following morning I returned to my country 
home, from which I had come exclusively to meet him, and 
knew nothing of his illness until two days later, by which 
time, in addition to the local physicians in attendance, his 
‘own physician, Dr. John C. Morfit, to whom he was de- 
voted, had arrived from St. Louis and was preparing to take 











The Late Charles Espenschied 


him home that evening in a private car, considering him 
strong enough to stand the journey. 

These details of our last meeting would be immaterial 
except for the evidence afforded through them that the 
last well day of Mr. Espenschied’s life was a pleasant and 
active one, utterly unclouded by any premonition of ap- 
proaching illness. He was always cheerful, but seldom 
have I seen him in such apparent good health and in such 
obviously fine spirits as he was that day. He and his 
young grand-daughter had been having a very happy time 
on their trip, and had enjoyed every hour of it. He was at 
his very best, and the time we passed together went very 
quickly. He talked on various subjects of mutual interest 
and, except for a slight cough occasionally, seemed perfect- 
ly well. Above all, he impressed me as a very happy 
man, rejoicing especially in 
his friendships and with a 
most tolerant view toward the 
world. 

I recall one thing he said 
that evening. “Sometimes, 
William, I find myself getting 
mad because the automobiles 
make such a noise around my 
house. Then, when I go out 
with these crutches and start 
to cross the street, finding 
every motor driver stopping 
his machine to let me pass 
and so anxious to make me 
safe, I feel ashamed of my- 
self.” 

In all his conversation 
that evening, much of it remi- 
niscent, there was not a word 
of harsh criticism of others; 
even in speaking of some men 
for whom he cared little, his 
judgment was kindly and tol- 
erant. As the time came for 
me to leave, he insisted upon 
accompanying me from his 
rooms to the elevator, and the 
last words he spoke to me 
were concerning myself; 
words of reassurance and af- 
fection. 

I find much comfort for 
the loss of this dear and good 
friend in the thought that 
the last day he had before his 
final illness came was evi- 
dently a very happy one, that he retained all his lovable 
attributes to the end, and that he was spared a lingering 
and weakening illness. Further, since parting was inevit- 
able, I am glad I had an opportunity to leave him at his 
best, to treasure in my mind his final kind words and his 
last cordial hand clasp and untroubled smile. 

I do not feel like attempting a summary of the char- 
acter of Charles Espenschied or a partial recital of his 
good deeds and kind acts, as far as I know of them. Now, 
in the sudden knowledge that he is dead, I can only think 
of him as still living, still solicitous for the welfare of those 
he loved and still helpful. His inspiration and his influence ; 
that spirit of him which was so winning, still endures. 

His capacity for friendship was great; both in deeds 
and words he served those for whom he cared. Since I 
learned of his death, the fragment of a familiar song has 
been running insistently through my mind. I am not sure 
that I have the correct words, but as my memory registers 
them they are 


“And God will find for such a friend 
A friendship that will have no end.” 


WituraM C, Epear. 
Marine-on-St. Croix, Minn. 
July 4, 1926. 
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NEW IMPORT DUTIES 
APPROVED IN GERMANY 


Revieed Tariff, Approved by Ueichstag, to 
Ge Inte Uilect om Aug. 1—Increnses 
Smaller Than Expected 


Loxnon, Exo., July 6—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The German Reichstag has finally 
approved the new tariff which will go 
into effect on Aug. 1. The import duties 
will be as follows: wheat flour, 10 marks 
per 100 kilos; wheat, rye and oats, 5 
marks; corn, 3 marks. The above duties 
are roughly equivalent to $2.15 bbl in 
the case of flour and 32c bu for wheat. 
The duties which are at present in force 
are approximately equivalent to $1.60 
bbl in the case of flour and 24¢ bu on 
wheat, 


SURPLUS PRODUCTION TERMED 
CHIEF PROBLEM OF INDUSTRY 


Pumavecruia, Pa-—Disposal of sur- 
plus production is the outstanding manu- 
facturing as well as agricultural prob- 
lem, it was asserted by Alvin E. Dodd, 
manager of the department of domestic 
distribution of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, in a recent 
address to the Society of Industrial En- 
gineers, 

“The old conception of supplying an 
existing demand,” said Mr. Dodd, “has 
been succeeded by the new question of 
creating a yea | for a superabundance 
of supply. While dur growth in popula- 
tion has been material, it is only about 
16 per cent above that of 1918; but ac- 
cepting 30 per cent as the increase in the 
facilities for manufacture, a capacity ex- 
ists seriously in excess of what might be 
called the normal demand based on pre- 
war rate of production, 

“As a result we see exaggerated forms 
of competition. We see extraordinary 
displays in advertising at extraordinary 
costs, We see new methods of distribu- 
tion manifesting an extraordinary 
growth. And we see that latest ghost, 
installment selling, which is not appeased 
by anything less than the payment of 
next year’s income for this year’s prod- 
uct, 

“This forced competition has exerted 
and will continue to exert pressure which 
results in lowered cost of production, 
and these lowered costs will in time have 
a profound effect upon the retail price 
of merchandise,” 


PREMIUMS TO BE PAID TO 
NORWEGIAN GRAIN GROWERS 


In connection with the proposed dis- 
continuance of the Norwegian state 
grain monopoly, it has been decided to 
pay a premium for grains grown in Nor- 
way. This premium will be granted to 
growers both for the quantities sold and 
those grown for their own use. The ex- 
penditure involved by this premium is 
estimated to be about $1,800,000 annual- 
ly, to be covered by a duty on all im- 
ported wheat and wheat flour. 


FRENCH BILL EXEMPTING 
WHEAT DUTIES CONSIDERED 


The French government bill authoriz- 
ing the exemption of wheat duties until 
July 81 has passed the chamber of depu- 
ties unanimously, and has been favorably 
reported by the senate committee, ac- 
cording to a report from R. P, Skinner, 
American consul general at Paris. If 
enacted, it is believed that this will cre- 
ate an immediate demand for foreign 
wheat. 


MILL BUILT FOR MEXICAN SCHOOL 

A modern flour mill is being installed 
for the practical agricultural school at 
Santa Lucia, Durango, Mexico, at an es- 
timated cost of about $50,000, according 
to David J. D. Myers, American consul 
at Durango. The building has been con- 
structed of cut stone, The power plant 
consists of one 80 h-p and one 60 h-p 
internal combustion engine operating on 
producer gas, two producer gas plants 
for the above engines, and electric gene- 
rators for supplying power and light 
to the mill and the school buildings. All 
the mill machinery was supplied from 
the United States. 
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CHICAGO FLOUR CLUB 
TOURNAMENT PLANNED 


Cutcaco, I11.—The first annual golf 
tournament of the Chicago Flour Club 
will be held on Aug. 11 at the Nordic 
Country Club. A special committee, con- 
sisting of Ernest G. Dahl, chairman, L 
B. Johnston and Walter S. Johnson, has 
been appointed to make all arrange- 
ments. Keen interest is being displayed 
by the members, and those who intend 
to enter the tournament are requested to 
submit their five best scores this year to 
the committee. 

Several prizes will be played for. The 
Northwestern Miller has presented a cup 
for the low net score, which will be 
played for annually, the member who 
wins the trophy three times becoming en- 
titled to permanent possession of it. The 
golf committee will donate six golf balls 
as a — for second low net; the past 
presidents of the club, V. J. Petersen, 
John E. Stephan, Nelson K. Reese, P. P. 
Croarkin and W. 8S. Johnson, will pre- 
sent a golf bag for first low gross, and 
Fred Larsen, the present president, will 
give golf balls for second low gross. 

The committee is planning other en- 
tertainment during the afternoon. Lunch- 
eon will be served at 12:30 p.m. and din- 
ner also will be served, followed by danc- 
7 The committee is urging members 


and their families to be present at this 
first outing of the club. 





KANSAS CITY MILLERS HOLD 
ANNUAL GOLF TOURNAMENT 


Kansas Crry, Mo—The qualifying 
round in the third annual Kansas City 
millers’ golf tournament has now been 
completed. Late entrants did not dis- 
turb the position of the eight contestants 
whose low net scores had qualified them 
to play for the championship, except in 
one instance, where A. T. B. Dunn, vice 
president of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Corporation, with 78 tied John H. Moore, 
president of the Moore-Lowry Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, and the Wichita 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co. A draw at 
cards will probably decide which of the 
two will play for the cup, and the loser 
will be awarded 12 golf balls for his 
position in ninth place. 

The blind bogey prize, consisting of six 
balls, has been clinched by the Millin’ 
Press, although another draw will be 
necessary to decide between H. E. Cot- 
ter, of the Modern Miller, Chicago, and 
Harvey E. Yantis, of The Northwestern 
Miller. George E. Hincke, president of 
the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., has been 
awarded the diminutive loving cup given 
for high net score. The final rounds in 
the tournament probably will be played 
within the next week. 
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yi C. THATCHER, president of the Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator Co., 
* is also president of the Southwestern Millers’ League and a director of 


the Millers’ National Federation. 


A native of lowa, he has spent 36 of his 


54 years in Texas and Oklahoma. Early adventures in pioneer farming failed 
to appeal to him, and he became a bookkeeper, and then, by way of a hard- 
ware store and the farm implement business, moved on into banking. His 
ability as an official of a bank at Wichita Falls, Texas, brought him to the 
attention of Frank Kell, who drafted him and, despite his lack of knowledge 
of milling, placed him in charge of his plant at Oklahoma City. Mr. Kell’s 
judgment, as usual, proved sound. The Oklahoma City company is now one of 
the largest and most successful milling enterprises of the Southwest, and Mr. 
Thatcher has earned recognition as one of the industry's captains. 
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TARIFF MAY CAUSE 
POLITICAL CRISIS 


Dofeat of Legislation for Protection of Agri- 
culture May Cause Demand for Lower 
Tariff om Other Products 


Wasuixoctrox, D. C—The dramatic 
conclusion of the drive for farm relief 
legislation with the overwhelming rejec- 
tion of the Fess bill, indorsed by the 
President at the eleventh hour, made it 
possible for Congress to adjourn on July 
3, slightly later than the schedule fixed 
by the Republican leaders. 

Talks with members representing dif- 
ferent sections and varying shades of po- 
litical affiliation seem to indicate a gen- 
eral impression that a political crisis is 
approaching in which the old issue of the 
tariff will be to the fore again. The 
Haugen equalization measure was so 
framed as to be the counterpart of a 
sustained high tariff system, and the im- 
plication is being emphasized that the 
next step in farm relief will be an at- 
tempt at “equalization” by tariff reduc- 
tion, since it cannot be had by tariff off- 
setting. 

It is true that Congress finally passed 
a bill to create a bureau of co-operative 
agricultural marketing in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and that it widened 
the credit field of the intermediate credit 


. banks of the farm loan system, but they 


are considered of relatively little mo- 
ment. 

“It is true,” said Representative Til- 
son, of Connecticut, Republican leader 
in the House, “that Congress is adjourn- 
ing with the grave problem of agricul- 
tural overproduction still unsolved, but 
we are entitled to the credit of having 
tried earnestly and sympathetically to 
solve it. During the past six years Con- 
gress has enacted too many laws in the 
interest of agriculture to be now charged 
with unfriendliness toward it. More than 
a score of laws have been passed directly 
for the benefit of agriculture, including 
the emergency tariff act, and it has been 
looked after scrupulously in general tar- 
iff legislation. Moreover, the farmers 
participate in the benefits of the tremen- 
dous reduction in federal taxes, in the 
sweeping economies that have been ef- 
fected in governmental administration 
and the curtailing of appropriations.” 

In his farewell speech for campaign 
consumption Mr. Tilson quoted with ap- 
proval some remarks of Representative 
Tincher, of Kansas, regarding the effects 
of the wheat tariff, as follows: 

“As I understand the theory of the 
protective tariff, if the tariff is to pro- 
tect, it is based entirely upon the cost 
of production at home and the cost 
abroad, That enables us to have an 
American standard of living and an 
American scale of wages. It is true that 
no commodity receives the full benefit of 
the tariff rate, but since the passage of 
the present tariff law the cold figures, 
as given by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, show that the average price of wheat 
in 1920-21 at Winnipeg was $1.89, at 
Minneapolis $2.01, 12c protection; 1921- 
22, Winnipeg price $1.30, Minneapolis 
$1.48, 18¢ protection; 1922-23, Winnipeg 
price $1.12, Minneapolis $1.26, 14¢ pro- 
tection ; 1923-24, Winnipeg price $1, Min- 
neapolis $1.24, 24c protection; 1924-25, 
Winnipeg price $1.58, Minneapolis $1.66, 
8c protection; 1925-26, 42 weeks, Winni- 
peg price $1.51, Minneapolis $1.68, 17c 
higher. These figures show that the price 
at Minneapolis has been an average of 
16c higher than at Winnipeg during the 
six years for which quotations are given, 
while during any period in which we did 
not have a tariff on wheat, any six-year 
period of free trade on wheat, the dif- 
ference has been 5@8c bu in favor of 
the Winnipeg market over the Minne- 
apolis wow. > 8 so it is apparent that we 
have had the benefit of 23c bu over this 
six-year period by reason of the tariff.” 

If Herbert Hoover is right in his con- 
tention that development of inland water- 
ways is an essential part of permanent 
farm relief, Congress has made some 
progress in that direction, though the ap- 
propriations for the permanent program 
of improvement temporarily failed. That 
program calls for a nine-foot channel in 
the Mississippi as far as Minneapolis, 
but only $2,000,000 are available for the 
continuation of present projects. 
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A Pill Veteran Retires 


JAMES K. HOWIE, for 12 years a head 
miller for the Washburn Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, retired July 1. While Mr. 
Howie is in good physical condition, failing 
eyesight made necessary his retirement. He 
and his family left late last week to spend 
the remainder of the summer in northern 
Minnesota. 

Mr. Howie is one of the veteran head 
millers of Minneapolis. He came here in 
1879, after three years’ apprenticeship im a 
mill at Palmyra, Mo. His first experience 
with roller mills was in the Lincoln mill 
at Anoka, Minn. Later he worked in the 
Palisade mill in Minneapolis. In 1884 he 
went to work for the Washburn Crosby in- 
terests, but left shortly afterward to take a 
head miller’s position at Townsend, Mont. 
From 1888 to 1914 he was in charge of mills 
at Detroit and Saginaw, Mich., and Ligonier 
and Lawrenceburg, Ind. During this period, 
for almost 17 years, he was connected with 
the Bay State interests, having charge of 
the mills at Lawrenceburg, Ind., and Wino- 
na, Minn. 

He returned to the Washburn Crosby Co. 
in 1914, taking charge of the company's rye 
mill. He rebuilt the old Humboldt mill, 
increasing its capacity to 5,000 bbls, and was 
given charge of it and the G mill. When 
the company bought an unfinished mill at 
Kansas City, Mr. Howie took charge of it, 
and enlarged and completed it, with a ca- 
pacity of 3,000 bbls. 

The officials of the company keenly regret 
the necessity for Mr. Howie's retirement. 
They say he was a delightful man to work 
with, always open to suggestions and ready 
to co-operate. During the war, when the 
government urged conservation of wheat and 
the consumption of other grains, the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co. took over an old distillery 
plant at Peoria, Ill., and turned it into a 
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corn goods for the government. 





corn mill. Mr. Howie demonstrated his 
great resourcefulness by surmounting ob- 
stacles that would have discouraged many 
men. He completely rebuilt the plant, and 
in a surprisingly short time was turning out 











Court Upholds Buyer Insisting Upon 
Delivery From a Specified Mill 
By A. L. H. Street 


N the case of Lyons Milling Co. vs. 

Cusimano (108 So. 414), decided by 

the Louisiana supreme court, plaintiff 
mill sued for damages for rejection of a 
carload of Kansas flour which had been 
shipped to New Orleans under a contract 
to purchase made by defendant, a maca- 
roni manufacturer. The court ruled that 
defendant was reasonably entitled to ex- 
pect a shipment from plaintiffs mill at 
Lyons, Kansas, and was therefore en- 
titled to reject a car shipped from 
Hudson, Kansas. 

Defendant, needing hard wheat flour 
with a high gluten content, had been 
greatly pleased with previous shipments 
of plaintiff's “Telegram” brand, milled at 
Lyons. He had also used “Rosebud” 
flour shipped from Hudson, but found it 
not adapted to making macaroni. There- 
fore, in making the particular contract, 
it- was specifically agreed between de- 
fendant and the mill’s representatives 
that the carload of flour ordered should 
be “Telegram” flour shipped from Lyons. 

The mill confirmed sale of “310 bbls 
Telegram flour at $11.10 bbl, basis 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b., Lyons, freight allowed,” 
etc. The confirmation also specified that 
there were “no conditions, representa- 
tions, or warranties, verbal or other- 
wise,” etc. 

On arrival of the shipment in New Or- 
leans, defendant noted that it was way- 
billed: from Hudson. He immediately 
notified the mill’s representatives. The 
mill insisted that the flour shipped was 
the same quality.as “Telegram”. flour, 
and that the contract did not require 
shipment from Lyons. The mill reject- 
ed defendant’s offer to accept the flour 
on condition that a test of samples should 


show the gluten cgntent required for 
making macaroni, or to accept a new 
shipment from the Lyons mill without 
inspection. 

There was uncontradicted evidence 
tending to show that some Kansas wheat 
was better than others, and that some 
Kansas mills produced better flour than 
others, for macaroni manufacturing pur- 
poses. There was also evidence tending 
to show that the flour shipped was not 
adapted to macaroni manufacture. 

Reversing a decision of the court of 
appeal for Louisiana, an intermediate 
appellate court, and reinstating a judg- 
ment which had been entered by the 
district court in New Orleans, the su- 
preme court said, in part: 

“The court of appeal rested its deci- 
sion upon the opinion that the expression 
‘f.o.b., Lyons,’ in the plaintiff's letter of 
confirmation, was not subject to the in- 
terpretation that the shipment would 
come from Lyons. The expression f.o.b. 
a given point, in a contract for the sale 
and shipment of goods, merely designates 
the place at which the shipper is to de- 
liver the goods, at his own expense, to 
the carrier, and it means that the buyer 
is to pay all further costs of delivery. 
Unless otherwise qualified or explained, 
the stipulation, f.o.b. a given goint, mere- 
ly refers to and fixes the price at which 
the goods are sold, and does not require 
the seller actually to ship the goods from 
that point... . 

“In this instance, the stipulation ‘f.o.b., 
Lyons’ was followed immediately by the 
qualifying expression ‘freight allowed,’ 
which, all parties admit, meant that the 
shipper would pay the freight to New 
Orleans, the point of destination. There- 


fore the expression ‘f.o.b., Lyons’ did not 
have the usual meaning that the shipper 
would load the shipment free on board 
cars at Lyons and that the buyer would 
pay all further freight and delivery 
charges. If the stipulation ‘f.o.b., Lyons, 
freight allowed’ was intended merely to 
regulate the price by saying who should 
pay the freight, and if it had no refer- 
ence whatever to the point of origin of 
the shipment, it would have been better 
said ‘f.o.b., New Orleans.’ [Editor’s 
Note.—Here the court seems to over- 
look that the term “f.o.b., Lyons, freight 
allowed,” might be very important as in- 
dicating that transportation risks would 
be with the buyer, whereas “f.o.b., New 
Orleans” would place the risks on the 
mill.] It is very probable that the plain- 
tiff in this case did not intend to stipu- 
late that the flour should be shipped 
from the mill at Lyons, Kansas; but it 
is certain that the defendant and the 
member of the firm who, as plaintiff’s 
representative, had sold him the flour, so 
understood the stipulation in the plain- 
tiffs letter confirming the sale; and it 
can hardly be denied that the stipula- 
tion was apt to convey that meaning. 
The stipulation, as the defendant under- 
stood it, was an important condition, 
without which he would not have entered 
into the contract; and if he was wrong 
in his understanding of the stipulation 
it was not his fault... . 

“The letter confirming the contract of 
sale was prepared by the seller on a 
printed form furnished by the seller. 
In such cases, particularly, ambiguities 
are deemed to be the fault or negligence 
of the party who prepared the contract, 
and are construed against him. 

“The paragraph, in the letter of con- 
firmation, declaring that there were no 
conditions, representations or warranties, 
verbal or otherwise, was printed in very 
small type, and was not likely to be read. 
Assuming, though, that the defendant 
did read or should have read that clause 
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in the letter of confirmation, it did not 
contradict the written stipulation that 
the flour was to be snipped ‘f.o.b., Lyons, 
freight allowed, from which the defend- 
ant understood that the flour was to be 
shipped from Lyons. When a written 
Stipulation in a contract made on a 
printed form conflicts with a general 
printed stipulation, the written stipula- 
tion, having been made subsequent to 
and with more particularity than the 
printed stipulation, must prevail over it. 
“The plaintiff was not obliged to ac- 
cept the defendant's proposal that the 
plaintiff allow the flour to be tested, or 
to ship a carload of flour from the 
Lyons mill at the same price, because the 
error or misunderstanding of the par- 
ties permitted either of them to avoid 
the contract. . But the conduct of 
the defendant in that respect showed 
that he was in good faith, and that his 
insisting upon having ‘Telegram’ flour 
from the Lyons mill, or flour of the same 
grade or quality, was not a mere whim 
or pretext for avoiding the contract. .. . 
“It was not necessary that the buyer 
should state in the contract, or should 
have explained to the seller, his reason 
for the stipulation that the flour should 
be shipped from a particular place.” 


CANADA GRAIN ACT 
REMAINS UNCHANGED 


Montreat, Que.—Unexpected dissolu- 
tion of Parliament on July 2 did not per- 
mit completing the proposed amendment 
to the Canada grain act, which had been 
passed by the House of Commons com- 
mittee on agriculture, by the Commons 
itself and had reached the Senate, where 
it was under discussion. 

While this bill was before the Senate, 
two amendments were proposed, one pro- 
viding that the bill would come into 
force on proclamation by the governor- 
in-council and remain in force for a pe- 
riod not exceeding one year from the 
date of proclamation. Later the follow- 
ing amendment was announced in the 
Senate as being agreeable both to the 
representatives of the elevator interests 
and to those of the wheat pool: 

“Any grain pool shall be empowered 
and is hereby empowered to purchase 
from any elevator company one or more 
country elevators at any shipping point 
at which such pool has no elevator, and 
in case there are more elevators than one 
at such shipping point, and the owners 
of such elevators and such pools are un- 
able to agree as to which elevator or 
elevators the said pool shall purchase, 
then the board shall decide which ele- 
vator shall be purchased by such pool; 
and in case the owners of such elevators 
so decide upon and the pools are unable 
to agree as to price and terms for such 
elevators, then the price and terms shall 
be determined by arbitration under the 
provisions of any act relating to arbitra- 
tion in force in the province wherein such 
elevator or elevators may be situated.” 

The Canada grain act therefore will 
remain unchanged at least until another 
session of Parliament. 


SYDNEY ANDERSON TAKES 
TRIP TO PACIFIC COAST 


Wasuinoron, D. C., July 6.—(Special 
Telegram)—Sydney Anderson, president 
of the Millers’ National Federation, left 
here on July 3 for Seattle to attend the 
meeting of the North Pacific Coast Mill- 
ers’ Association there, July 8-9. Mr. 
Anderson probably will address the con- 
vention informally, but his chief mission 
is to confer with the North Coast trade 
in regard to the adoption of uniform cost 
accounting. In that connection, and for 
other association reasons, Mr. Anderson 
expects to visit a number of cities in 
Washington, California, Oregon and other 
western states before returning to Wash- 
ington. 

It now seems likely that Justice Smith, 
of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, will defer his decision in the 
Federal Trade Commission injunction 
suit until fall, as nothing would be gained 
for anybody by a deéision before the 
summer recess of the court. 











Exports from Australia during April: 
wheat, 3,860,000 bus; flour, 531,000 bbls. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Sales of spring wheat flour for quick 
and near-by shipment were again good 
last week, Notwithstanding the reported 
heavy sales by winter wheat mills of new 
crop flour, spring wheat mills have been 
able to do a comparatively good business, 
most of it for shipment within 60 days. 
Both the current and the deferred op- 
tions have displayed considerable strength 
within the last week, and this no doubt 
has been a factor in determining buyers 
to take hold. Stocks are light and bakers 
seem to be accumulating a little old 
wheat flour. 

Clears are in good demand—all grades, 
Millers for some weeks have been limit- 
ing their offerings of top grades, Not- 
withstanding this, bookings are in excess 
of production, and most of the important 
companies are oversold, Exporters are 
still in the market for good grades of 
second clears, Sotne business is also be- 
ing done in patents to” Cuba. 

Shipping directions continue good, and 
operations by spring wheat mills com- 
pare favorably with other years at this 
season, 

In addition to good old crop sales, 
some spring wheat mills have made com- 
paratively heavy sales of new crop flours. 
No large individual bookings were re- 
ported, but sales were scattered over a 
wide territory, Sales of family patents 
made last week were on the basis of 80c 
bbl under spot, but the spread has been 
widened to $1 under. On new crop bak- 
ers grades, $1.10 bbl under old is asked, 
Temporarily, mills are not quoting new 
crop clears. 

ominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 Ibs; 


Bhort patent, 98-Ib 
cotton ., 


July 7 Year ago 
TYT, --$9.20@9.86 $8.20@8.656 
Standard patent ..... 8.70@8.86 8.00@8.16 
Second patent . - $.560@8.66 7.66@7.80 
*Fancy clear, jute » 7.70@8.00 7.36@7.60 
*Firet clear, jute..... 6.80@7.00 7.00@7.20 
*Second clear, jute.... 3.76@4.40 3.96@6.00 
Whole wheat ..... - 7.60@7.70 7.00@7.26 
Graham standard .... 6.70@6.80 17.00@7.26 


*140-ib jJutes, 
RYE FLOUR 


Quotations on pure white rye flour 
have been advanced 25c bbl for the week, 
due to dearer grain, but dark is un- 
changed, Demand is negligible. Mill- 
ers have been endeavoring to impress 
bakers with the comparative cheapness 
of rye flours, There is a difference of 
about $3 bbl between the top grades of 
rye flour and spring wheat patents. 
This big difference, however, does not 
seem to have increased the consumption 
of rye any, and sales are, if anything, 
below normal. Dark is selling at a dis- 
count of $2@2,15 bbl under pure white; 
the normal spread should not exceed 75c, 
Pure white is quoted at $6@6.15 bbl, in 
98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Minneapolis, pure 
medium at $5,10@5.25, and pure dark at 
$3,90@4., 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 7,989 bbls flour, compared with 
9,714 the previous week, 


SEMOLINAS 


Semolinas have been advanced twice in 
the last week, because of strength in 
durum wheat. Each advance brought in 
a little business, but not as much as ex- 
pected, Durum millers generally com- 
-— of dullness, Their experience has 
»xcen that when the price of semolina ex- 
ceeds Kansas flour by $2 bbl, some maca- 
roni manufacturers forget color and 
oye | and turn to the latter. This is 
the situation today, No, 2 semolina is 
firm at 4%c lb, bulk, f.0.b., Minneapolis, 
and No, 8 semolina and durum fancy 
patent 4c. 

In the week ending July 8, eight Min- 








neapolis and interior mills made 46,435 
bbls durum products, compared with 51,- 
645 the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILIS IN OPERATION 


Of the 89 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 14 were in operation July 7: 


Atkinson Milling Co.'s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.'s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.'s 
A mill 

Pillsbury Flour Millis Co.'s A (one half), 
A South, Anchor, Lincoln and Phoenix milis. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.'s B, C, F, G and 
rye (one half) mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

June 27-July 3... 629,200 196,972 37 
Previous week .. 629,200 232,908 44 
Wear? Gee ssaeere 622,000 233,309 46 
Two years ago... 664,600 167,165 28 
Three years ago.. 561,100 199,965 36 
Four years ago.. 646,000 252,650 46 
Five years ago... 646,000 194,645 « 36 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 1,400 bbls last week, 3,550 


in the previous week, 2,500 a year ago, 
and 3,285 two years ago. 
OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dako- 
ta, South Dakota, Montana (figures for 
1926 only), and two from Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

June 27-July 3... 284,640 140,254 49 
Previous week .. 298,040 223,059 56 
Year ago ........ 432,890 194,924 45 
Two years ago... 426,690 183,774 43 
Three years ago. 350,000 129,466 37 
Four years ago... 415,890 124,640 32 
Five years ago... 414,690 163,545 39 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mille ity 1926 1925 1926 1925 
June& 62 70,340 187,306 179,273 743 1,453 
June 12 62 70,340 221,781 198,380 2,212 4,262 
June 19 60 68,640 212,175 212,245 1,283 2,611 
June 26 60 66,2340 223,059 194,674 754 714 
July 3 42 47,440 140,254120,792 357 714 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 

Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by 50 “outside” mills 
in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana (figures for 1926 only), and 
Iowa, with a daily capacity of 57,605 bbls 
from Sept. 1, 1925, to July 3, 1926, with 
comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


-——Output——, -—Exportse—, 
1926-26 1924-26 1926-26 1924-25 


Minneapolis ...10,717 9,027 77 228 

St. Paul ...... 486 354 ° ae 

Duluth-Sup... 886 868 ee ee 

Outside ....... 10,261 9,938 94 261 
NOTES 


William J. Mullen, secretary of and 
sales manager for the Novadel Process 


July 7, 1926 


Corporation, Buffalo, spent July 1-2 in 
Minneapolis. 

Frank R. Prina, flour, New York City, 
visited the St. Paul Milling Co. last 
week. 


To date, there have been no deliveries 
of wheat at Minneapolis against July 
contracts. 

James Johnstone, the veteran baker of 
Boone, Iowa, and Mrs. Johnstone, are 
visiting in Minneapolis. 

Paul Ketels, president of the Martens 
& Ketels Milling Co., Sioux City, Iowa, 
was a Minneapolis visitor last week. 

Alfred F. Pillsbury, vice president of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, plans to leave late this month for 
a two months’ trip abroad. 

A breakdown in the power plant at the 
Great Northern elevator of the Delmar 
Co., Minneapolis, may necessitate closing 
the terminal for about 30 days. 

Benjamin J. Stockman, manager of the 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., Duluth, 
who is at present in Scotland, expects to 
land in New York about July 20. 

Clarence M. Hardenbergh, manager 
Southwestern — Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, with Mrs. Hardenbergh, were Min- 
neapolis visitors over the holidays. 

Henry Y. Klepper, of Milwaukee, dis- 
trict sales manager for the Empire Mill- 
ing Co., underwent a minor operation 
last week and is getting along nicely. 

The Twin City Trading Co., Minne- 
apolis, last week took out a building per- 
mit for $86,000, covering the seven-story 
feed mill it has under construction here. 

Otis W. Hall, head of the bakers’ serv- 
ice department of the Southwestern Mill- 
ing Co., Inc., Kansas City, visited with 

(Continued on page 56.) 








Another Elevator for Minneapolis 


HE terminal elevator which the Hal- 

let & Carey Co. is building at Min- 

neapolis is nearing completion, and 
will be ready for the movement of the 
new crop. It is being built on the site 
of the old Calumet elevator, which 
burned last year, and is constructed to 
incorporate approximately 400,000 bus 
of fireproof storage left standing after 
the fire. 

The new plant consists of a workhouse, 
85x52, with six storage tanks—26 feet 
inside diameter—and 14 interstice tanks. 
The workhouse, 165 feet high, has two 
receiving pits. Two receiving legs of 
12,000 bus’ capacity will discharge into 
two 2,500-bu garners, over two 2,000-bu 
hopper scales. A three compartment leg 
will be installed for elevating the three 
separations as discharged from a five- 
reel Emerson cylinder machine on the 
first floor. 

Midway between the first and the bin 
floors is located the cleaning department, 
which has bins above and below to ac- 
commodate future installations of grain 
cleaners. At the top of the bins will be 
installed a Monitor flax cleaner and a 
Monitor oat clipper. Directly under the 
top floor in the workhouse, and on the 
same level as the scale garners, are five 
bins, which receive direct from the com- 
partment leg, and so arranged as to dis- 
charge to the oat clipper and the flax 
machine, or through a bypath spout and 
a telescope spout to a group of main 
bins or onto storage belts. 

The general spouting system from 
scales consists of two telescoping spouts 
arranged so as to reach the bins in the 
workhouse or to discharge onto storage 
belts, ‘The storage will be provided with 
one belt in the basement returning grain 
to the workhouse, and two belts for con- 
veying grain from the workhouse to the 
storage. 

Each operating unit will be provided 
with its individual drive. The elevator 
legs and belts are to be operated by 
double-wound motors, with direct con- 
nection through helical gear sets on legs 
and Morse silent chain drives on the 
belts. The cleaners will be operated by 
using Texrope transmission drives. 

A two-drum car puller capable of 
moving 18 cars at a time will be in- 
stalled in the basement of the workhouse. 
Naturally, the dust collecting system has 


been given careful consideration, and 
will be a model one. The scales in- 
stalled are all Fairbanks-Morse latest 





improved type S, solid level pedestal 
scales, with automatic recording and 
weight lifting devices. 


New Terminal of the Hallet & Carey Co. 
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KANSAS CITY 


The volume of new flour business in- 
creased steadily last week until prices 
reacted to the improved demand for 
wheat, after which sales were compara- 
tively small. Total bookings of south- 
western mills, however, were greatly 
above capacity. Many enjoyed the best 
business, for a like period, in several 
years. All important sales are for new 
crop flour, and mostly for July-Septem- 
ber delivery. 

The heavy buying of the preceding 10 
days apparently filled most of the near- 
by needs of the trade, as the adverse ef- 
fect of the 20c bbl advance late in the 
week was remarkable. None of the large 
buying of the previous week was in evi- 
dence, and even the smaller lots were 
more scattered. 

Baking Trade Good—Bakers_ con- 
tinued to buy as the market declined, 
taking a substantial total in individual 
amounts of 5,000 bbls or less. Their ac- 
tivity was later restricted, although fair 
inquiry persisted. 

Jobbing Trade Better.—Distributors, 
as a whole, were late in taking advan- 
tage of the new low values, but book- 
ings to them mounted rapidly as they 
attempted to fill their requirements for 
the next 30 or 60 days. The reaction in 
prices also affected this demand, how- 
ever. 

Exports Moderate.—Inquiries continue 
brisk from Europe and Latin America, 
but a rather small percentage of them 
develop into actual sales. Moderate 
amounts of first and second clear, with 
a scattering of better grades, are selling 
consistently to Holland and other north- 
ern European countries. Small lots are 
going to Greece, and to established 
trade in the West Indies. Prices obtain- 
able are fair. 

Production Limited—Output in the 
Southwest, while gaining, is still restrict- 
ed by the lack of orders for immediate 
shipment and the fact that most old con- 
tracts have been filled. 

Second Ciear and Low Grade.—Small 
production of these -grades is holding 
the market fairly firm, despite a lack of 
spirited demand. 

Prices.—Quotations, July 3, hard win- 
ter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 
140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: short patent, 
$6.85@7.20 bbl; 95 per cent, $6.50@6.85; 
straight, $6.25@6.70; first clear, $5.20@ 
5.65; second clear, $4.20@4.85; low grade, 
$3.80@4.15. 

The first table below shows the flour 
production and rate of activity of 69 
representative southwestern mills, exclu- 
sive of Kansas City, Wichita, Omaha, St. 
Joseph and Salina. Additional tables 
give the production and activity of prin- 
cipal milling centers in the territory. 
All statistics are compiled from direct 
mill reports to The Northwestern Miller: 


69 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivits 

June 27-July 3... 360,360 281,540 78 
Previous week... 360,360 234,573 65 
VORP BBO... vos 364,710 191,517 52 
Two years ago... 318,390 166,708 62 
Five-year average (same week).......... 56 
Ten-year average (same week)........... 45 

KANSAS CITY 
June 27-July 3... 151,500 105,100 69 
Previous week... 151,500 80,000 52 
LOOP GE: 5 evinced 151,500 100,113 66 
Two years ago... 150,900 93,759 62 
Five-year average (same week).......... 72 
Ten-year average (same week).......... 58 
WICHITA 
June 27-July 3... 62,400 40,717 65 
Previous week... 62,400 36,896 59 
Yea? B06. oi cSsvee 65,700 29,659 45 
Two years ago... 64,620 28,484 44 
ST. JOSEPH 

June 27-July 3... 47,400 49,656 104 
Previous week... 47,400 26,076 56 
YOR GG iascede 47,400 44,089 93 
Two years ago... 47,400 40,009 81 





SALINA 
June 27-July 3... 35,400 15,568 44 
Previous week... 35,400 27,400 77 
Year ago ..... 46,200 24,384 52 
Two years ago... 46,200 20,465 61 
ATCHISON 
June 27-July 3... 29,400 25,316 85 
Previous week... 29,400 26,858 90 
OMAHA 
June 27-July 3... 27,300 18.403 67 
Previous week... 27,300 21,425 78 
Year ago ....... 27,300 22,995 84 
Two years ago... 24,900 18,133 72 


Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


Bie BU Tele. B 6 <ccsc vccecscscccccusce 317 
Previous week ......seccsccsesessees 114 
WOOT OOD cocaine cas cvctoscccenteserecees 57 


Of the mills reporting, 38 reported do- 
mestic business active, 18 fair, and 7 
quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
12,809 bbls last week, 5,251 in the pre- 
vious week, 18,610 a year ago and 14,090 
two years ago. 

NOTES 

Shipments of flour and feed from 
southwestern mills to Central Freight 
Association and trunk line territories 
during May amounted to 667,673 bbls, 
compared with 621,510 in April and 641,- 
381 in May, 1925, according to the sec- 
retary of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League. 

The large current volume of flour busi- 
ness was reflected last week by grain 
future transactions on the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, many of which were 
for hedging purposes. Transactions on 
June 29 established a new record, when 
they totaled 4,728,000 bus. The former 
record, 122,000 bus less, was made on 
the preceding day. 

A. W. Spehr has been appointed gen- 
eral superintendent of the Monarch Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City. He formerly oc- 
cupied the same position at the Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, plant of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation. Mr. Spehr will be 
succeeded at Hutchinson by George Al- 
dous, who has recently been connected 
with the Larabee organization in its mill 
at St. Joseph, Mo. 

Fred W. Fleming, president, and 
Lawrence M. Goodwin, secretary, of the 
Golden Rule Baking Co., Kansas City, 
recently were chosen to the same posi- 
tions in the newly organized Central 
Surety & Insurance Corporation, Kan- 
sas City. The new company, with a 
paid-up capital of $900,000, will handle 
all kinds of bonding and insurance, ex- 
cept fire and life insurance. 

A branch plant of Dad’s Cookie Co., 
to serve the territory within a 100-mile 
radius of Kansas City, will be estab- 
lished here. The company, an Oakland, 
Cal., organization, with branches in New 
York, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, Buf- 
falo, Boston and Toronto, has leased for 
three and one half years a location at 
3922 Troost Avenue for the bakery and 
offices. R. L. Sutton and A. S. Flick 
will come here from the home office to 
manage the Kansas City branch. 

Arrivals of wheat in Kansas City in 
June totaled 3,426 cars, 14 per cent more 
than in June last year, and 70 per cent 
more than two years ago. Compared 
with. the 10-year June average, there was 
an increase of 31 per cent. The high 
record for June was 5,456 cars in 1921, 
representing the clean-up of the large 
1920 crop. About two thirds of last 
month’s receipts arrived in the last week, 
and was new crop grain, making a high 
record for June movement of the new 
crop. 

Ralph C. Sowden, president of the 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, spent a short time in Kansas 
City last week on his way home from a 


trip to the panhandle of Texas. That 
section, which is the scene of the latest 
large oil development, is experiencing a 
typical boom, he said, and the rapidly 
increasing population offers excellent op- 
portunity for the extension of trade. As 
usual in such cases, there is difficulty in 
moving merchandise into Amarillo, the 
center of the development, because of 
the overburdening of transportation fa- 
cilities. 

Wheat marketing in the interior South- 
west has been increasingly heavy during 
the past fortnight, and receipts at Wich- 
ita, Hutchinson and other Kansas mar- 
kets have broken all records. Many 
country stations are without the capac- 
ity necessary to care for the sudden 
avalanche of grain, and are forwarding 
it to terminals as rapidly as they can 
obtain cars. The movement, which is 
fully two weeks earlier than usual, was 
hardly checked by the lower prices. Bids 
to the country by Kansas City dealers 
for No. 1 hard wheat are about at the 
July basis now. 

Two special trains will be operated in 
Kansas this year in the interests of 
wheat improvement. The first will travel 
over the lines of the Santa Fe Railroad, 
starting July 19, and the other will be 
in Rock Island territory during the first 
week in August. About 60 stops for 
meetings are planned, and 50 of the lead- 
ing Kansas wheat counties will be cov- 
ered. Speakers will be furnished by the 
Kansas State Agricultural College and 
the Southwestern Wheat Improvement 
Association, of which H. M. Bainer is di- 
rector. Bread making demonstrations, 
in the interests of increased consumption, 
will be included in the programs. 


SALINA 
After a lethargy of several weeks, 
business awoke last week. Sales are 
heavy, with some orders for immediate 
shipment and many bookings for 30 and 
60-day shipment. All orders are for 
new crop flour. Prices, July 1, cotton 
98’s, Kansas City basis: Short patent, 
$7.20@7.70; 95 per cent, $6.80@7; 

straight grade, $6.70@6.80. 


NOTES 

H. J. Norton, superintendent of the 
Weber Flour Mills Co., has returned 
from a business trip to Plainview, Texas. 

M. C. Sauer, sales manager for the 
Robinson Milling Co., returned home on 
June 26 from a vacation spent in the 
Ozarks. 

P. S. Wilson, of the Valier & Spies 
Milling Co., St. Louis, who spent last 
week in Salina visiting his parents, has 
returned home. 

Thomas F. Hogan, of the Hogan Mill- 
ing Co., Junction City, Kansas, returned 
last week from a two months’ foreign 
trip, spent mostly in the British Isles. 

B. K. Smoot, formerly associated with 
the E. L. Rickel Grain Co., Salina, has 
opened offices in the Farmers’ Union 
Building for a new firm to be known as 
the B. K. Smoot Grain Co. 

D. F. Carney, Abilene, Kansas, has pur- 
chased a substantial share of stock in the 
Colby (Kansas), Milling Co., and has 
moved to Colby, where he will devote his 
time to his new interests. 

W. O. Lyter, vice president of the 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., and 
Mrs. Lyter will leave next week for a 
trip to Alaska. They will be gone until 
Sept. 1. 

A sample of wheat received by the 
Lynch Grain Co. last week tested 66 Ibs 
in weight, while one received by the 
Branson Grain Co. had a protein test of 
18.70, the highest recorded at the board 
of trade laboratory in two years. All 
of the wheat received is testing high. 


HUTCHINSON 


A highly satisfactory flour business 
was experienced last week as the result 
of low prices and bad news from the 
Northwest concerning the wheat crop. 
Buyers, apparently satisfied that the bot- 
tom has been reached, set in to fill de- 
pleted stocks, and the week’s bookings 
exceeded by many times the actual ca- 
pacity of mills. Buying developed in all 
branches of the trade, and flour was sold 
to all sections of the country. Bakers 
are particularly heavy buyers, some book- 
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ing sufficient for several months’ require- 
ments. A great deal was sold for 
prompt shipment. Specifications are ar- 
riving in sufficient quantity to permit 
full-time operations and some mills are 
working on Sunday. 

Foreign business is light, due to the in- 
ability of mills to commit themselves on 
clears, for which there is considerable 
inguiry from abroad. Quotations, basis 
cotton 98's, Kansas City, July 3: Short 
patent, $7@7.50 bbl; straight, $6.60@7; 
first clear, $5.50@6.25. 


NOTES 
Charles Colby has been re-elected sec- 


retary of the Hutchinson Board of 
Trade. 
A. S. Cain, sales manager for the 


William Kelly Milling Co., made a busi- 
ness trip to Kansas City last week. 

G. E. Manschot, of Kern & Manschot, 
flour jobbers, Milwaukee, visited the 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co.’s office last 
week, 

P. M. Clarke has re-entered the grain 
business here, opening an office in the 
Rorabaugh-Wiley Building. He recently 
purchased a membership on the local 
board of trade. 

The Hutchinson cash wheat market 
experienced its heaviest early run last 
week, receipts totaling 2,000 cars. Re- 
ports from scores of country elevators 
say that they are full, and that they 
cannot get cars as rapidly as farmers 
deliver their wheat. 


WICHITA 

There is a decided improvement in the 
demand for flour. Dealers, however, are 
holding off for an expected break, and 
with the advance in prices most of them 
have been frightened out of the market. 
Very little old wheat flour is being of- 
fered. Few bookings were reported to 
the United Kingdom, and business with 
the West Indies is quiet. Prices, basis 
98-Ilb cottons, Kansas City, July 2: Short 
patent $7.50@7.70 bbl; straight, $7.10@ 
7.30; clears, $6.30. 

NOTES 

J. R. French, New York representa- 
tive of the Kansas Milling Co., was in 
the home office last week. 

H. C. Veatch, eastern sales manager 
for the Kansas Milling Co., with head- 
quarters in Buffalo, was here last week. 

C. H. Culbertson, Ohio and Indiana 
representative of the Kansas Milling Co., 
with headquarters in Columbus, Ohio, 
visited Wichita recently. 

The Wichita Flour Mills Co. is getting 
ready to add an additional 300,000 bus 
grain storage to its present capacity at 
the mill. When the addition is finished 
it will have 1,000,000 bus capacity. 

Receipts and shipments of wheat in 
1926 at Wichita showed a decided in- 
crease over 1925. Following are the 
figures: Receipts, 1926, 5,013,060 bus; 
1925, 2,313,600; shipments, 1926, 3,288,600 
bus; 1925, 1,443,600. 

B. C. Underhill, western representa- 
tive of the Kansas Milling Co., “Uncle 
Eph” Byers, one of the company’s oldest 
and best-known salesmen, and B. F. 
Scales, both from Texas, are expected in 
the home office soon. 


ATCHISON 

A buying wave last week deluged 
Atchison millers with orders. While few 
individual bookings were large, the 
total volume equaled 300@400 per cent 
of capacity. In some instances the buy- 
ing broke all records. The demand re- 
flects the light stocks of both bakers and 
jobbers. Much of the current business 
is for immediate delivery, and this, to- 
gether with good shipping directions on 
old contracts, kept mills operating at 
capacity. 

Quotations, July 3, basis cotton 98's, 
Missouri River: Hard wheat short pat- 
ent $7.15@7.55 bbl, straight $6.85@7, 
first clear $5.40@5.70; soft wheat short 
patent $7@7.20, straight $6.70@7, first 
clear $5.50@6. 

NOTES 

J. W. Blair, president of the Blair 
Milling Co., Atchison, is confined to his 
home with a slight illness. 

C. H. Blanke, manager of the Blair 
Elevator Co., Atchison, announces the 
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appointment of B. H. Evershull, for- 

ly with the Arnold Milling Co. 
Sterling, Kansas, as special feed repre- 
sentative in northwestern Missouri and 
northeastern Kansas. 


OKLAHOMA 


The volume of sales is good. Mixed 
car buyers are less active than jobbers, 
but their orders of two or more cars at 
a time indicate a better situation in the 
trade. Jobber buying has materially in- 
creased, and the impression is that job- 
bers regard prices as on a solid basis. 
Bakers also are active, and many are 
buying on 60- and 90-day contracts. 
Millers report a gradual increase of or- 
ders from Europe. The Latin American 
movement shows an increase propor- 
tional to the growth of domestic business. 
Quotations, July 4: Soft wheat short 
patent $7.70@7.80 bbl, straight patent 
$7.20@7.30, first clear $6.70@6.80; hard 
wheat short patent $7.50@7.60, straight 
patent $7@7.10, first clear $6.50@6.60. 


NOTES 

Moisture content of wheat sampled at 
Plainview, Texas, by J. B. Wallace, fed- 
eral grain inspector, has ranged 108@ 
16.5 per cent. 

The oy of the Rose City Mill- 
ing Co., Little Rock, Ark., have been 
transferred to the Rose City Milling Co., 
Inc., a new corporation. 

J. ©. Mytinger, president of the 
Mytinger Milling & Grain Co., Wichita 
Falls, Texas, was in northern and north- 
eastern states on business in June. 

Commercial clubs of Oklahoma are 
joining the Oklahoma Millers’ League in 
an educational campaign to get the peo- 
ple of the state to buy Oklahoma made 
flour. 

Myron Northrop, who recently re- 
ceived a B. 8. degree from Washington 
University, St. Louis, has joined the 
sales staff of the Thibault Milling Co., 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Walter A. Barlow, general manager of 
the Great West Mill & Elevator Co., 
Amarillo, Texas, estimates the Texas 
wheat production at 88,000,000 bus, or 
about 6,000,000 over a government esti- 
mate made late in June. 

The Oklahoma Millers’ League has 
given its indorsement to a program an- 
nounced last week by the state board of 
agriculture under which cash prizes will 
be awarded wheat growers next year for 
the best grain produced. 

The first new crop wheat exported 
from Galveston was oe near the 
end of June to Bremen by the Lykes 
Bros.-Ripley Steamship Co. The cargo 
was about 120,000 bus, It nearly all 

raded No. 1, and tested 57.5 to 62,3 
bs bu. 

Herbert Binkley, pioneer grain dealer 
and flour mill representative, has suc- 
ceeded C, M, Binderim as superintend- 
ent of the Oklahoma City office of the 
federal grain division of the bureau of 
agriculture, being transferred from Du- 
luth. Mr. Binderim will go to Omaha, 

L, Green, representing J. Tas Ezn, flour 
importer, Amsterdam, Holland, was an 
Oklahoma visitor last week, going from 
here to California. He was entertained 
at a banquet and reception at the Okla- 
homa City Club by Frank and John F. 
Kroutil and other officials of the Yukon 
Mill & Grain Co, 

In the vicinity of Perryton, Texas, 
which is a grain growing center in the 
panhandle area, much wheat has been 
stacked on the ground after being 
threshed, because of no elevator or ware- 
house space being available. Grain men 
believe that over 38,000,000 bus small 
grain will be marketed at Perryton this 
season. 

A bureau of foreign trade has been 
established at San Antonio by the Texas 
State Manufacturers’ Association, ac- 
cording to J. Perry Burrus, of Dallas, 
— of the association and a well- 
nown flour miller of Texas, The bu- 
reau will devote its attention for the 
present ated to increasing trade 
with Mexico. 


Montreal last year handled as much 
grain as the combined ports of Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, New Orleans and Gal- 
veston. 
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CHICAGO 


A considerable increase in flour busi- 
ness was a feature of the local market 
last week. The bulk of the bookings 
were in new crop hard winter, but a4 
good amount of old spring wheat flour 
also was sold. The advance later in the 
week, however, checked buying to a large 
extent. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—Several mill of- 
fices and representatives report large 
sales of old crop flour to bakers and 
distributors for current needs and also 
to carry into the new crop, as well as to 
blend with new crop southwestern flour. 
Several sales of 5,000 bbls were made, 
and those of smaller amounts were nu- 
merous. Practically no new crop flour 
is being offered in this market yet. 

Hard Winter Flour.—New op! flour 
from the Southwest was in good demand 
last week, and bookings were of good 
volume and numerous. Bakers and dis- 
tributors contracted for lots ranging 
from 10,000 bbls down, some for imme- 
diate shipment, but the bulk of it for 
60- to 90-day delivery. Prices vary con- 
siderably, and several sales have been 
made here at $5.80@6 bbl, bulk, although 
the general range prevailing is around 
$6@6.50, bulk, for 95 per cent patent. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—There was some 
business done, but sales were mainly in 
small lots of old crop flour. So far 
cracker and pie bakers have passed up 
new crop offerings, as they feel prices 
will work lower. 

Flour Prices, — Nominal quotations, 
July 3, car lots, basis Chicago, patents 
in cotton 98’s and clears in jutes: old 
crop spring top patent $7.90@8.50 bbl, 
standard patent $7.55@8.15, first clear 
$6.75@7.20, second clear $4.10@4.50; new 
crop hard winter short patent $6.75@ 
7.25, 95 per cent patent $6.25@6.80, 
straight $6.10@6.60, first clear $5.50@ 
5.75; old crop soft winter short patent 
$6.90@7.40, standard patent $6.65@7.15, 
straight $6.50@6.90, first clear $5.90@ 
6.20. 

Rye Flour.—Old crop rye flour sales 
were mainly confined to scattered mixed 
cars, but there was some interest in new 
crop offerings. A few mill representa- 
tives sold some new crop last week, in 
lots of 500 to 2,000 bbls, shipment to be- 
gin in August. Prices on new early 
last week were around 80@85c under 
old, but the spread has narrowed to only 
15c. The local output was 8,000 bbls 
last week, the same as the previous 
week. Old crop white was quoted, July 
3, at $5.55@5.85 bbl, jute, medium $5.25 
@5.60 and dark $3.75@4.10. 

Durum.—There is scattered buying of 
small lots of semolinas, and shipping di- 
rections are fairly free. No. 2 semolina 
was quoted, July 8, at 4%c lb, bulk; 
standard semolina, 4%c; No. 3 semolina, 
4%4c; durum patent, 4@4'c. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

June 27-July 3 .....eseeeee 39,000 97 
PROVIOUS WEEK 2... cccccccies 36,000 90 
We GD ches cescecsesescces 34,000 85 
PWS FEATS BHO oo vccscsccee 27,000 68 


BAKE SHOP SOLD 


Al’s Bake Shop, 6840 Aberdeen Street, 
Chicago, owned by the Continental Bak- 
ing & Milling Corporation, has been sold 
to T. Schulze and E. F, Bradford. This 
is the second time that the bakery has 
changed hands during recent years. 
Two and a half years ago, the Continen- 
tal Baking & Milling Corporation pur- 
chased the plant from J. x Sloan, who 
had operated it for many years. It is 
a six-oven bakery, having a daily capac- 
ity of around 35,000@40,000 lbs of bread. 

essrs. Schulze & Bradford formerly 
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Correspondent at Milwaukee 


were connected with the Schulze Baking 
Co., Chicago, and have had several years’ 
experience in the baking business. 

NOTES 

J. E. Herbert, millers’ agent, spent the 
holidays in northern Michigan. 

J. R. Short, of the J. R. Short Mill- 
ing Co., returned July 1 from an eastern 
trip. : 

Frank L. Carey, president of the Nye 
& Jenks Grain Co., left June 29 for 
Minneapolis. 

B. N. Lathrop, millers’ agent, spent 
most of last week visiting the trade in 
central Illinois. 

Fred A. Hamilton, Chicago semolina 
representative of the Minneapolis Mill- 
ing Co., was in Buffalo visiting relatives 
over the holidays. 

The offices of the Ohio Millers’ Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co. have been moved 


from Chicago to Columbus, Ohio. J. C. 
Adderly is president. 
Walker MacMillan, assistant sales 


manager for the Stanard-Tilton Milling 
Co., St. Louis, was in this market on 
July 2, visiting the trade. 

Fred Uhlmann, president of the Uhl- 
mann Grain Co., has returned from an 
extensive European trip. He expressed 
the opinion that Europe will raise an 
average wheat crop. 

R. W. Chapin, of Chapin & Co., mixed 
feed manufacturers, attended the meet- 
ings of the Eastern Federation of Feed 
Merchants and of the Mutual Millers’ 
and Feed Dealers’ Association, held re- 
cently at Buffalo, N. Y. 

Flour stocks in public warehouses and 
freight yards were 26,500 bbls on July 1, 
according to Frank C. Sickinger, official 
Board of Trade flour inspector. This 
compares with 24,000 bbls on June 1, 
and 24,000 on July 1, 1925. 

Sherman T. Edwards, of S. T. Ed- 
wards & Co., feed system engineers, Chi- 
cago, has published a book entitled “Com- 
mercializing Discoveries in Animal Nu- 
trition.” It should be of interest to 
those engaged in the feed business. 

The Western Union Telegraph Co. has 
taken over the grain quotation ticker 
service of the Cleveland Telegraph Co., 
which has been controlled by the Chica- 
go Board of Trade. In the past this 
service has been divided between the two 
companies, 

B. M. Horter, formerly of the Phila- 
delphia office of the Cutler-Hammer 
Mfg. Co., has been appointed manager of 
that company’s Boston office. He suc- 
ceeds J. M. Fernald, who resigned to 
enter another field of business. Mr. 
Horter has been with the Cutler-Ham- 
mer company since 1916. 

Fred Seyfarth, millers’ agent, left 
June 30 on a trip to Texas. He has 
owned a tract of land in that state for 
many years, and as reports reached him 
that drilling for oil was being done on 
adjacent property, Mr. Seyfarth decided 
to investigate these statements and to 
consider offers for his property. 

F. A. Ruenitz, president of the Spring- 
field (Minn.) Milling Co., Inc., was fn 
Chicago on June 29. He was returning 
from Pennsylvania, where he visited the 
trade and also attended the bakers’ con- 
vention at Bedford Springs. Mr. Rue- 
nitz was accompanied by his wife, who 
was awarded several prizes at the Bed- 
ford Springs convention. She won first 
prize in clock and obstacle golf, as well 
as prizes at bridge. 


MILWAUKEE 
Trading in spring wheat patent 
showed some improvement last week, 
with a number willing to take on some 
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small lots of old flour for prompt ship- 
ment. Business, however, was not large, 
and the week’s output was unusually low. 
Mills are not yet eager to quote new crop 
flour for the rush for hard winter wheat 
patents is generally recognized as a 
warning signal to avoid pitfalls. Prices 
are lower, in sympathy with wheat. Quo- 
tations, July 3: fancy city brands hard 
spring wheat patent %8.35@8.95 bbl, 
straight $7.95@8.50, first clear $6.80@ 
6.95, and second ciear $4.20@4.50, in 98- 
Ib cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwau- 
kee. 

Southwestern mills report good busi- 
ness, one mill stating that the volume 
booked in June is the largest for that 
month since the war. The major share 
of it was on new crop for August-Octo- 
ber shipment, limits being about 50c bbl 
under old, which has been marked down 
perceptibly to effect trading. Quota- 
tions, July 3: fancy brands hard winter 
wheat patent (old) $7.60@7.95 bbl, 
(new) $7.10@7.75, in 98-lb cottons. 

Rye flour is affected by the gradual 
exhaustion of suitable supplies of Wis- 
consin milling rye. There is no insistent 
demand, but mills. are offering very 
sparingly. They are chary about quoting 
for new crop flour until the market is 
more settled. Activity is expected to 
show a marked increase as soon as new 
rye gets into regular trade channels. 
Eastern buyers are active in making in- 
quiries, but the prices offered are so low 
that they cannot be entertained. Wis- 
consin rye millers say that there will no 
longer be a rush to accept bids, regard- 
less of cost, in order to keep the wheels 
turning. Last week cash rye advanced 
in the face of a decline in wheat, and 
this is imparting more courage to mill- 
ers. Quotations, July 3: fancy patent 
$5.70@5.90 bbl, pure white $5.60@5.75, 
medium $5.10@5.25, pure dark $3.95@ 
4.15, and ordinary dark $3.80@4.05, in 
98-lb cottons. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported ‘to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 27-July 3..... 12,000 2,700 23 

Previous week .... 12,000 6,700 56 

Deed De senseaves 12,000 6,000 50 

Two years ago..... 12,000 1,350 11 

Three years ago... 16,000 6,100 39 

Four years ago.... 16,000 000 00 

Five years ago.... 24,000 6,500 27 
NOTES 


R. H. Davis & Son, Mauston, a pio- 
neer flour milling and electrical power 
concern, is spending about $50,000 in 
building and equipping a new hydro- 
electric plant on the Lemonweir River. 

H. M. Stratton and P. P. Donahue, of 
the Donahue-Stratton Co., operating the 
principal elevators at Milwaukee, have 
returned from an inspection trip through 
Kansas, Nebraska and Oklahoma, and 
report that winter wheat is showing ma- 
terially better prospects than was ex- 
pected June 1. First receipts of new 
wheat from the Southwest at their ele- 
vators showed excellent quality and 
weighed 63@64 lbs to the bushel. 


L. E. Mever. 
NEBRASKA 


Mills in the Omaha territory are con- 
tracting quite freely for July and Sep- 
tember shipments of new wheat flour. 
The wheat cost has been figured, since 
the beginning of the new crop movement 
it the Southwest, at 3@6c above the 
Kansas rf July option, and quotations 
have varied so widely as to be very con- 
fusing. Premiums on old wheat have 
been declining, and quotations on old 
wheat flour have been lower. The pre- 
vailing high premiums on old wheat have 
been maintained by mills in need of sup- 
plies to complete contracts and to sup- 
ply the demand for old wheat flour. 
Millers here think there is no reason to 
anticipate much of the premium on new 
wheat. As fast as the mills in Nebraska 
can get new wheat to mix with the old 
they are expected to shade their prices 
accordingly, and for a time, it is predict- 
ed, this will make conditions rather de- 
moralizing. 





Leion Lestre. 





A 22 per cent decline in the value of 
Argentina’s exports for the first quar- 
ter of 1926 occurred, compared with the 
1925 figures. 
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A NEW CROP 

A new crop means a new deal with 
a new deck of cards, and it is an oppor- 
tunity for a change of luck if it has been 
going against one. Therefore, all the 
players hunch their chairs nearer to the 
table, and scan their cards more eagerly 
to see if the new deck will bring better 
fortune. 

There is something in the running of 
the cards, but there is also something in 
the handling of them, although if they 
run persistently against the player, as 
they did against the soft wheat millers of 
this section on the crop now closing, one 
might perhaps as well be out of the 
game, or, staying in, seek only to limit 
one’s losses. 

The running of the cards, even with 
the most skillful shuffling, sometimes 
seems perversely beyond one’s control. 
If this section, or that, has some advan- 
tage in its wheat supplies, there is little 
that can be done about it. According 
to the preliminary indications, there 
promises to be some advantage to millers 
of the Southwest, to those of the Pacific 
Northwest and to the group of soft 
wheat millers in the central states. But 
the game has hardly started and nobody 
can tell for sure how the cards will fall. 

During the past year the game has 
been unprofitable for nearly everybody. 
It had to be played because everybody 
was already in, and the stake involved 
was too large to withdraw. The North- 
west had the edge on everybody else, but 
failed to play its cards correctly, and 
spoiled the game, not only for itself but 
for others. The obvious lesson to be 
learned from last year’s experience 
should be not to make the same mistakes 
again, 

If the Southwest holds a good hand 
this year, as seems probable, it should be 
played to get the maximum out of it, 
and finesse should not be resorted to 
when unnecessary. This most emphati- 
cally means not selling flour too cheaply 
—giving it away—and not selling it on 
terms that demoralize the business. 

The player with the weak hand will 
gain little by bluffing against strength, 
because the strong hand cannot be 
bluffed. It should be a case of playing 
to break even, or to limit losses, working 
hard to make good on any temporary 
weakness of the opponent, and getting 
at least the cost out of any flour sold. 
Perhaps, as sometimes happens, the los- 
ing hand may have a run of freak luck, 
and may be able to make a little money 
quite unexpectedly and save its stake. 

In the milling game all hands have 
some chance to win occasionally if the 
cards are skillfully played. It is per- 
—_ useless to inveigh against long-time 
sales for forward delivery, because they 
undoubtedly will be made by some mill- 
ers under inviting conditions. But if 
they are made, it is part of the game to 
have the price include a carrying charge. 
Present indications point to the distant 
wheat futures being higher than cash 
wheat or the near futures, and that 
should materially help the getting of the 
carrying charge. nder such circum- 
stances, there should be no excuse for 
not getting it. 


TOLEDO 


It will be some time before new wheat 
is available for grinding in this section. 
Usually the new crop is being cut by 
July 4, but this year it probably will be 
at least 10 days later. It seems just 
possible that milling eee may not 
come to quite the ful ws they some- 
times do on the eve of the new crop. 
While sales are comparatively light, they 
are holding up well, and a fair business 
is being done. 

Old Crop Flour in Demand.—There is 





evidence of a more or less steady de- 
mand for old crop flour. Perhaps this 
is the result of the hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing, in relatively small amounts, for 
near-by requirements, and in anticipation 
of lower prices, which has prevailed for 
so many months. Old wheat is none too 
plentiful, but there will be enough to go 
around. There is ample evidence that 
the buying trades are tired of high prices 
and can be counted upon to put up a 
stiff fight against any tendency to higher 
levels at this time. 

The price of wheat has been working 
steadily downward, cash premiums and 
July gradually giving way, and the pres- 
sure of the new crop is only beginning to 
be felt. The Northwest and Canada are 
unknown quantities as yet, but they will 
be important price factors. The crop is 
short in Europe, and also late, but finan- 
cial conditions there will work against 
any precipitate buying and may force 
Europe to a hand-to-mouth basis, and 
thus forestall putting up the price on 
herself. 

A Possible Danger.—There is one dan- 
ger in the situation which may develop 
unless considerable care is exercised. 
Stocks of wheat, not only with millers 
but in the country, will be exhausted, and 
supplies of flour will be near depletion 
in all positions at the end of the crop. 
If an active demand for flour arises, 
millers need to be on guard against a 
scramble for wheat. That would be 
fatal to their own interests, as well as 
those of the buyers, because it would 
force the level to an artificial point due 
to a temporary situation. It would also 
be unfortunate if the price of wheat is 
forced up unduly through speculation. 

Wheat Advance Possible.—There is a 
chance for the coming crop to move in 
an orderly and systematic manner, if 
permitted to do so. The level at harvest 
should be near the low point of the year; 
then, after the stress of the movement, 
due to the outlying bullish situation 
abroad, there might be a gradual advance 
in prices. It also looks as if the futures 
might afford a carrying charge for cash 
wheat. For example, July wheat sold 
last week at a fraction below September, 
for the first time in many months. 

Attention has been called to the fact 
that Winnipeg December wheat is sell- 
ing at $1.29, which is approximately 6c 
under Chicago, and that it looks cheap. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, July 2, at $7@7.65 bbl, 
and local springs at $8.25, in 98's, f.o.b., 
Toledo. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity of 
48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Output Pet. of 
bbis activity 
June 27-July 3 ....sceuees 34,000 71 
Previous week .........+++:5 35,800 74% 
Te GO ob kas cee cvoweweess 25,100 62 
Two years @fO .....--seeee 36,000 78 
Three years ago .......... 9,900 20% 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 

Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbis bbls tivity 
June 27-July 3..... 62,200 23,833 45 
Previous week..... 55,860 30,083 54 
Wear GOO oe sccescs 63,910 39,490 73 
Two years ago..... 87,810 44,495 50 
Three years ago... 83,850 24,684 30 
NOTES 


P. C. Sayles, president of the Ohio 
Grain Dealers’ Association, Columbus, 
and S. L. Rice, Metamora, ex-president, 
were on ’change on July 2. 


E. W. Randall, of the A. H. Randall 
Mill Co., Tekonsha, Mich., and C. E. 


Roseth, sales r for the Claro 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, were in Toledo 
last week. 

Louis A. Mennel, of the Mennel Mill- 
ing Co., motored to Mackinac for the 
week end of July 4. Mark N. Mennel 
is on a vacation at Middle Bass Island, 
Lake Erie. 

David Anderson, formerly president of 
the National Milling Co., Toledo, re- 
turned July 1 from a fishing trip in 
Maine. He ex to leave July 10, 
with W. H. Haskell, formerly in the 
corn milling business at Toledo, on a fish- 
ing trip to Colorado. 

Howard W. Adams has joined the 
David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit, 
Mich., and will look after the sales de- 
partment. He formerly was manager of 
the Detroit branch of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, and later was 
in the real estate business. 

Paul C. Guignon, president of the 
Aviston (Ill.) Milling Co., was in Cin- 
cinnati last week for a sales conference 
with southern and eastern representa- 
tives, and later was the guest at lunch- 
eon at the home of W. J. Howard, Ohio 
representative of the company. 

The following officers were recently 
elected at the annual meeting of the 
Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association: P. C. 
Sayles, of the Smith-Sayles Grain Co., 
Columbus, president; Edgar W. Thier- 
wechter, of the Emery Thierwechter Co., 
Oak Harbor, vice president; E. T. Cus- 
tenborder, Sidney, secretary-treasurer. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Slightly more business was reported 
last week. Prices were lower, the decline 
extending particularly to hard winter 
and soft winter wheat flour. The former 
was 50c@$1 lowér, while soft winter de- 
clined 25@50c. Spring wheat flour as a 
whole was unchanged, although first 
clears declined 2% bbl. 

Quotations, per bbl, car lots, f.o.b., 
Indianapolis, basis 98-lb cottons: hard 
winter short patent $7.50@8, standard 
short patent $7@7.60, straight $6.75@7, 
first clears $6.25@6.50; spring wheat fam- 
ily patent $8.75@9.25, standard patent 
$8.10@8.70, first clears $7@7.50, second 
clears (140-lb jute) $4.75@5.25; soft 
winter special short patent $7.65@8.25, 
fancy patent $7.25@7.60, standard pat- 
ent $6.75@7.10, straight $6.50@6.75. 

Flour output of Indianapolis mills, 
with a ood capacity of 20,000 bbls, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

June 27-July 3 .......055. 3,077 15 

Previous week ............ 4,632 23 

WOOP ABO cocccccccccvccess 6,336 26 

Two years Ago ........es 7,706 38 
NORFOLK 


Very little flour passed through this 
market last week, buyers appearing re- 
luctant to take on heavy stocks while ex- 
pecting lower prices in the near future. 
Stocks are somewhat depleted, and bak- 
eries were taking only enough flour for 
their immediate needs, The trade is pre- 
paring for new wheat flour. 

Quotations, July 2: northwestern 
spring patents $9.50@9.75 bbl, second 
patents $8.75@9.25; Kansas hard wheat 
patents $8@8.25, second patents $7.50 
@8; soft winter patents $8@8.20, second 
patents $7.30@7.60. 

Josern A. Lesuiz, Jr. 


NASHVILLE 


Steady demand for flour in small lots 
continued last week, and the operation 
of mills continues slightly above 50 per 
cent of capacity. Jobbers in the South- 
east have been staying close to urgent 
needs for several weeks, and it has been 
necessary for them to come into the mar- 
ket for supplies to meet current require- 
ments of consumers, the aggregate vol- 
ume of sales last week having been the 
largest for some time. 

he main interest is in the new crop. 
Buyers are inclined to await develop- 
ments, there having been no new crop 
trading of consequence reported up to 
the close of last week. The matter of 
readjustment of prices is now in prog- 
ress, and should the market assume a 
stabilized tone, business on a large scale 
should begin early. There has been men- 


45 


tion of offerings of new wheat flour at 
about 75c bbl below old wheat values. 

Flour prices are in course of read- 
justment to the new crop, and are being 
maintained for the time being on the 
basis of old wheat. Quotations, July 3: 
soft winter wheat short patent, 98-Ib 
cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $9@ 
9.50 bbl; standard patents, $8.25@8.50; 
Se, $8@8.25; first clears, $7.25@ 
7.75. 


Demand for Minnesota and western 
flours is quiet, with rehandlers reporting 
small sales to bakers and jobbers. Quo- 
tations, July 3: spring wheat first pat- 
ent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $9@9.50; hard winter wheat short 
patent, $8@8.50; standard grades, about 
50@60c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
June 27-July 3 - 148,020 78,274 62.8 
Previous week 121,620 64,034 62.6 
Year ago , 123,420 41,964 34 
Two years ago.. 159,020 76,124 47.8 
Three years ago 201,480 59,316 29.4 
NOTES 


Stocks of flour at Nashville July 3, as 
reported by the Grain Exchange, were 
20,950 bbls, compared with 22,350 on 
June 29. 

R. C. Mill, for about five years super- 
visor of grain for the Nashville district, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, has been promoted, and will be 
transferred to the field headquarters of 


grain supervision, Chicago, effective 
Aug. 1. 
Joun Letrrrr. 
EVANSVILLE 


Export demand revived last week, and 
some large contracts were handled by 
local millers. Domestic demand showed 
a slight improvement. Some new wheat 
has come to the mills, but in scattering 
amounts. It grades high, and is of ex- 
cellent quality. The price for new wheat 
has been fixed at $1.25 bu at mills and 
$1.28 at stations. A higher price for new 
wheat flour is expected as soon as it 
comes regularly to the market. Old 
wheat went down to $1.35 at mills and 
$1.38 at stations last week. Quotations 
for old soft winter wheat, f.o.b., Evans- 
ville, 98-lb cottons, carload lots, July 1: 
best patent flour, $8.25 bbl, straights 
$7.25; Kansas hard winters, $8.25; spring, 
$8.50; clears, old wheat, first $5.25, sec- 
ond $5. 

NOTES 


Fred Selle, grain buyer, St. Louis, 
spent a portion of last week in Evans- 
ville. 

Otto Roller, manager of the Boonville 
Milling Co., has been elected a member 
of the school board. 

Leslie T. Igleheart, retiring president 
of Igleheart Bros., millers, who under- 
went a surgical operation at Baltimore 
recently, is rapidly recovering. 

W. W. Ross. 
SOUTHERN SEEDMEN IN CONVENTION 

Nasuvitte, Tenn.—The annual con- 
vention of the Southern Seedmen’s Asso- 
ciation was held in Huntsville, Ala., 
June 24-26. The program included ad- 
dresses by several seed experts of na- 
tional reputation. 

Officers elected: president, H. M. Kil- 
gore, Plant City, Fla; vice presidents, 

. P. Hall, Louisville, and D. M. Fort, 
Nashville; secretary-treasurer, F. S. 
Love, Montgomery, Ala; assistant secre- 
tary, A. W. Tibbits, Chicago. 





CUBAN DEMAND FOR CORN MEAL 
Havana, Cusa, June 23.—Cuba is mak- 
ing some progress in adopting her Amer- 
ican neighbor's preferences in diet. Five 
years ago the only corn meal which could 
be sold in this market was an extremely 
coarse, bright yellow meal, usually milled 
from Argentine yellow corn. When this 
was short, United States corn meal of 
the coarsest yellow stock was substituted. 
Gradually, however, the propaganda of 
the American mills ok their agents 
made headway, until today the prefer- 
ence of the majority of Cuban trade is 
for a finer grade. The bright yellow 
color continues to be a requisite. 
Maurice D. Kenton. 











TORONTO 


Spring wheat flour mills report busi- 
ness slow. Holiday conditions prevail 
in the domestic market, and demand is 
quiet. This is the season usually em- 
ployed by mills in overhauling their 
plants and putting them in shape for 
new crop operation. Prices did not 
change last week. Quotations, July 3: 

July 4 June 26 


Top patents $4.70 $4.70 
Patents 8.45 4.45 
Heconda 8.20 8.20 
First clears 7.10 7.10 
Low grade 6.10 5.10 
Feed flour 4.69 4.60 


All prices are per barrel in $8-Ib jute 
bags, f.0.b., cars, Toronto or Montreal basis, 
leas 10¢ for cash, plus cartage if performed. 
Bakers’ discount for quantity purchases, 
20¢ bbi 

Ontario Winters —Trading in this class 
of flour also is dull. American competi- 
tion is being felt by Ganadian mills. The 
drop in spot premiums in the July option 
in Chicago has been much more severe 
than in Canada, and is putting this mar- 
ket out of line. Prices showed a reduc- 
tion of about 10c bbl last week. Quota- 
tions, July 3: 90 per cent patents, in 
secondhand jute bags, #6@6.10 bbl, car 
lots, track, Montreal; Toronto, $5.70; 
bulk lots, seaboard, for export, in buy- 
ers’ bags, $5.80. 

Export Trade.—Sales of spring wheat 
flour for export are fairly steady. The 
United Kingdom supplied most of the 
business last week, although the Conti- 
nent also placed orders, while New- 
foundland and the West Indies are regu 
lar customers. All mills report a satis- 
factory export business. The figures re 
garding June shipments are not yet out, 
but they are expected to show a sub 
stantial increase over those of last year, 
and as far as volume of business is con- 
cerned the Canadian milling industry will 
have little to complain of when the total 
figures for the crop year are compiled, 
Quotations declined slightly early last 
week, but later stiffened, so that the pre- 
vious week's prices still hold. Quotations, 
July 3: export patent springs, in 140-Ib 
jutes, 496@44s 6d per 280 Ibs, ¢.i.f., Lon- 
don, Liverpool or Glasgow, July-August 
shipment. 

Intario winter wheat flour is selling 
slowly. American mills are offering at 
lower prices than Canadian manufactur- 
ers, and this is affecting business adverse- 
ly. This condition will be remedied as 
soon as Canadian new crop prices are ad 
justed, For prompt shipment, quotations 
on July 3 were 388@39s 6d per 280 lbs, in 
jute bags, c.i.f., London, Liverpool or 
Glasgow. For shipment in August and 
September, Is less is quoted. 

NOTES 


July 1 was a public holiday in Canada, 
being Dominion Day. 

The total quantity of Canadian wheat 
in store, including that at seaboard ports, 
on June 18 was 46,284,235 bus. 


D. I. Walker, sales manager for the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
is visiting at Wasaga Beach, Ont. 

During April, Canada exported 46,- 
768 bags flour to Trinidad, British 
Guiana and Barbados, and 35,937 in 
May. 

James H. Hogg has been appointed 
to the board of directors of Howe & 
Lytle, Ltd, grain and seed dealers, To- 
ronto. 

On July 1 Canada returned to the pre- 
war letter postage rate of 2c. This ap- 
plies to mail for any part of the North 
American continent. 

James Stewart, president, and Norman 
P. Lambert, western manager, of the 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd, were in 
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ipeg and V 


The War on Weeds 


Winxwxirrc, Max-—In view of the splendidly organized campaign against 
weeds which this season is being waged by agricultural departments of 
western Canada, assisted by the farmers of all three provinces, it is interesting 
to recall a tradition mentioned by A. H. Reginald Buller, of the University of 
Manitoba, in his excellent “Essays on Wheat.” The small gathering of people 
which comprised the Red River Settlement found itself, in 1820, with no seed 


wheat left in the colony. 


In order to secure a supply, the settlers dispatched a party of men to 
Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin, and there, after a three months’ journey on 
snowshoes, they purchased 2650 bu seed wheat at 10s bu. This was laboriously 
propelled in flat-bottomed boats up the Mississippi River and eventually 
down the Red, reaching the settlement in June, when it was immediately sown. 
In this connection, Professor Buller states, Dr. C. N. Bell, of Winnipeg, one 
of the best authorities on such matters in Canada, recalled that when he 
came to Winnipeg about 50 years ago there was «a tradition in the colony 
that a number of new weeds were introduced into the settlement with the 
seed wheat brought from Prairie du Chien, and among these the stinkweed 


was especially mentioned. 


Elevator Wall Collapses 


Mownrarat, Que.—Some 5,000 bus of barley fell into the street on July 2 
when a grain bin in elevator E of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., on Mill 
street, gave way and brought down a section of one corner of the structure. 
Fortunately no one was in that part of the building, and no one was passing 


by on the street. 


The wall collapsed, and it is feared that nearly a whole side of the 
elevator will have to be rebuilt. Electric and telephone wires were torn down, 
incidentally interrupting telephone communication between the Ogilvie head 
office and the Royal Mill. Practically all the grain was saved, other damages 


being placed at $15,000. 








this city on June 30 attending the an- 
nual meeting of their company. 

W. C. Duncan, manager of the New 
York office of the Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., and J, Chamberlain, Kenora, 
were in Toronto last week. 

The dominion cerealist states that it is 
possible that some of the new Garnet 
wheat will come on the market this fall, 
although it is expected that a large por- 
tion of the crop willl be saved for seed- 
ing purposes. 

K. W. Price, who was in the baking 
business in Detroit for about 30 years as 
proprietor of the Sunrise Bakery, died at 
the home of his son-in-law, Thomas Rus- 


sell, 329 Leslie Street, Toronto, on June 
20. Mr. Price, who was 81 years of age, 
had made his home in Toronto since re- 
tiring in 1899. 


The annual meeting of shareholders of 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., was 
held on June 80, and the statement for 
the year as published two weeks ago 
was presented. Proceedings were of a 
routine character, and the former board 
of directors was re-elected. Officers of 
the company: James Stewart, president; 
C. W. Band, vice president; D. A. Camp- 
bell, general manager. Directors: H. J. 
Symington, E. R. Decary, W. L. Shaw, 
R. Cooper, D. L. Cameron. 

















Gordon Photo 


Windham Mills, Simeoe, Ont. 


THis mill was originally erected in 1817 by William Wilson, a mative of 
Niagara. After taking part in the War of 1812, he removed to Simcoe, and 
erected the Windham Mills, as they still are known—a grist and a saw mill, 


with a carding factory in connection. 


At his death in 1847 the mills passed 


into the hands of Sutton & Rose, and later to William Sutton, the son, who is 
the present owner. Mr. Sutton is a well-known figure in Simcoe, having held 
several municipal offices, including those of mayor and warden of the county, 
and is also a prominent Mason. The Windham Mills are very busy. They 
have been burned twice, but rebuilt larger each time. There is a splendid 
waterpower, furnished by the River Lynn, forming a beautiful lake extending 
into the country for several miles above its dam, and still known as Wilson's 


Mill Pond. 


—W. A. GORDON, 
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MONTREAL 


The domestic market for spring wheat 
flour remains quiet. July 1 was a holi- 
day and affected interest in the market 
for the whole week. Good news of the 
new crop has steadied bakers in their 
opinion that flour should be purchased 
only for immediate requirements. Good 
pasturage has diminished the country 
demand for mixed cars, although travel- 
ers report low stocks. 

Inquiries from export sources have been 
good. Sales have been made for ship- 
ment to the United Kingdom and to the 
Continent. Prices are steady. 

Domestic prices, July 2: first patents 
$8.70 bbl, patents $8.45, second patents 
$8.20, standard patents $8, jutes, ex- 
track, Montreal rate points, less 10c bbl 
cash discount. 

The winter wheat flour situation re- 
mains unchanged, with small stocks and 
light demand. Quotations, July 2, $6.50 
@6.60 bbl, secondhand jutes, car lots, ex- 
track, net cash; small lots, $7.10@7.20, 
less 10c bbl cash discount. 

NOTES 

B. S. Sharing, sales manager for the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., is 
on his vacation at the seashore. 

About 250,000 bus corn arrived here 
from Argentina last week, the first re- 
ceipts of corn from that country this 
year. 

J. T. Forster, Toronto, representative 
of the Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., recently 
spent a few days in Montreal on busi- 
ness. 

Laurent O. Morency, sales agent for 
the St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., in 
Quebee City, was at the company’s head 
office, here, last week. 

W. A. Black, vice president and man- 
aging director of the Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., is able to spend a little time 
at his office nearly every day. 

Thomas Williamson, vice president and 
managing director of the St. Lawrence 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., is returning from 
a business trip to the maritime provinces 
and Newfoundland. 

Louis Chatelle, Montreal representative 
for Bruneau, Currie & Co., Ltd., flour 
merchant, and mayor of Lasalle, one of 
Montreal’s suburbs, has returned from 
the Eucharistic Congress at Chicago. 

George R. MacGregor, representative 
of the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., in the eastern townships of the 
province of Quebec, has left to attend 
the conference of the Canadian Passen- 
ger Association at Halifax, N. S., July 
7-8. Mr. MacGregor is president of the 
Dominion Commercial Travellers’ Asso- 
ciation, 





Canada—Flour Exports by Ports 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada from 
Aug. 1, 1925, to April 30, 1926, by ports of 
exit, in barrels of 196 Ibs: 





a —_ To— - 

From— U. K. U. 8. Others 
Halifax, N. 8. .... Tee Beebe 396,211 
ey SMe <p ahea tudave 11,434 
ee a. ORS «cen, abbec 37 
Gee Comm, HW. Mi... OF6,88E = cscs 402,071 
Other N. B. points ..... Gye. © véanee 
Montreal, Que. 1,014,825 ° - 1,230,835 
Quebec, Que. ..... SS are 33,231 
St. Armand, Que... 1,071 3 25,632 
Athelstan, Que. ... ae teen 148,357 
St. Johns, Que. ... 7,656 1 50,009 
L. Megantic, Que.. ..... @  eaidee 
Coaticook, Que. ... 166,753 ..... 34,650 
Sutton, Que. ...... 21,111 643 81,619 
Beebe Jct., Que.... ..... Bee. <ewopes 
GE Ge 66 ctes ceebe “wseds 296 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 194,581 1,686 1,437,191 
Bridgeburg, Ont. . 282,856 660 763,853 
Cornwall, Ont. .... St kecad 4,670 
Prescott, Ont. .... 12,040 504 74,813 
Fort William, Ont.  ..... See. «bh edes 
Fort Francia, Ont.. ..... ae essen 
I MN che. sWaevs O°, Ee. seed 


Vancouver, B. é..; 31,880 
WUD ces - denis xeteon 


Totals .........2,368,602 12,816 5,781,555 
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Corn Belt Moves Northward Into Canada 


By Aubrey Fullerton 


HAT happened a long time ago 
W with wheat is now in process in 


the case of corn. Both crops, once 
thought to be confined to certain cli- 
matically favored areas, have pushed 
northward until zones of successful cul- 
ture have been established away up on 
the map. Wheat is now being grown 
commercially 700 miles above the boun- 
dary between the United States and 
Canada, and corn, reaching after it, is 
already a recognized crop, on a paying 
basis, 250 miles north of the border. 

Experiments in corn growing have 
been carried on by the Alberta depart- 
ment of agriculture at the government 
experimental farms for the past 15 years. 
For an even longer time, corn has been 
grown by individual farmers here and 
there throughout the Canadian West, but 
in recent years it has become an estab- 
lished crop. 

An area of about 100,000 acres of Al- 
berta farm land is in torn this year. 
Four years ago there was only one sixth 
as much, but the increase has been rapid 
each season and is likely to continue. 
It is in the southern part of the prov- 
ince that most of this area has been 
sown, although experiments have pro- 
duced a variety of golden bantam corn 
that ripens at Edmonton in 90 days. 
Corn will probably never go as far up 
on the map as wheat, but it is practical- 
ly certain to move considerably beyond 
its present bounds. 

Nothing in the way of milling has 
been attempted with Alberta corn, be- 
yond cracking for feed. The grain pro- 
duced on the northern farms is entirely 
uitable for making meal and flour, but 
the demand for manufactured corn is not 
ufficient to make it of interest to mill- 
ers. Except for a limited amount for 
feeding purposes and for seed, corn in 
the Canadian West is not a grain crop; 
it is a fodder crop. 

There is some relation between corn 
ind wheat, however, by which even the 
flour makers share indirectly in the bene- 
fits of corn culture. It has been found 
that corn land that has been well culti- 
vated makes an excellent seed bed for 
wheat, taking the place of summer fal- 
lowing and giving results almost as good. 
Many Alberta farmers are following this 
plan, and in the dry districts are finding 
that it is a solution of some of their 
most serious problems. The govern- 
ment’s department of agriculture is urg- 
ing the value of running the two crops 
together. 

A corn exhibition was held in Leth- 
bridge last year under government aus- 
pices, and 61 individual exhibitors en- 
tered samples of well-matured corn in 
the ear. The prizes were taken largely 
by farmers from the southeastern part 
of the province, which is subject to 
drouth. Some of the enthusiasts have 
gone so far as to say that in corn lies 
the seeret of success for a large region 
just above the Montana border. 

It is now intended to make the Alberta 
corn show an annual event. A provincial 
corn growers’ association has been or- 
sanized, and this year’s exhibition at 
Medicine Hat will be under its direction. 
"he general promotion of the new indus- 
try will also be a part of the organiza- 
tion’s functions. 

Corn in the north country is mainly 
used in three ways, all for feed pur- 
poses. It is perhaps most largely a 
silage crop. As a stover crop it is al- 
most as much in favor, and it is also 
used as pasturage, cattle, sheep and hogs 
being turned into the corn fields to for- 
age for themselves. 

The grain production side of corn 
vrowing in Alberta is now begining to 
command more attention, ad although 
‘orn milling may not become a northern 
udustry for a long time, it is certain 
‘hat the harvesting of corn as grain, and 
not as foddzr alone, will be of more im- 
portance than it has been. Emphasis 
's heing laid by the government farm ex- 
perts on the curing of seed corn, and 
crowers are being urged to select and 
produce their own seed. Formerly they 
were dependent upon United States sup- 
plies, and 10,000 bus were imported an- 


nually. Now a large part of the seed 
requirements are home grown. 

There has also been considerable de- 
velopment in the way of new corn va- 
rieties. Culture experiments at the Uni- 
versity of Alberta, extended over a num- 
ber of years, have at last produced a 
corn, called Howes’ Alberta flint, that 
seems to be especially fitted to northern 
conditions. 

This flint is a selected strain of golden 
bantam sweet corn, and was developed 
by Dean Howes, of the College of Agri- 
culture. It is a low growing, early ma- 
turing corn, with eight-rowed ears of 
medium length. Its earliness is undoubt- 
edly its strongest point, and the univer- 
sity experimenters are of the opinion 


draw all preference to pa and 
im a dumping duty on r. 

The new development was unexpected, 
as only a few months have ela since 


the South African government withdrew 
the dumping duty which had been in ex- 
istence for about five years, in favor of 
a straight out levy on all flour imports, 
a levy, by the way, which represented a 
substantial increase on the original duty. 

At that time Australian millers felt 
that they could not reasonably object to 
the straight out duty, however heavy it 
might be, so long as it applied to all 
flour brought into the country from any 
exporting center, and they energetically 
set to work to secure orders under the 
new disability, with most encouraging 
results. 

There is a strong ag among mill- 
ers that the latest action is attributable 
mainly to the proposed big increase in 
corn duties in Australia, and the prom- 





finally, the paint trade. 








HARLES H. G. SHORT, general manager of the Dominion Flour 
Mills, Ltd., was appointed to that position upon the change of 


ownership in the company last fall. 

ager for the old Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., since 1919, joining that 
firm after a varied experience in journalism, the printing business and, 
Mr. Short was born and educated in Ireland. 
He is one of the youngest executives in the Canadian milling industry. 


He had been export sales man- 








that its greatest value may be realized 
in the improvement it has worked upon 
strains of higher yielding capacity. 
Even in this respect, however, it is a 
profitable strain, for under favorable 
conditions it has given 40 bus shelled 
corn to the acre as far north as Edmon- 
ton. It is essentially a grain producing 
Gorn, and does not yield nearly as much 
green fodder as some of the other varie- 
ties. Whether or not this will ultimately 
prove to be a disadvantage remains to 
be seen. 


SOUTH AFRICA CONSIDERS 
PREFERENCE WITHDRAWAL 


Metsovenr, Victoria, May 29.—Con- 
sternation among Australian millers has 
been caused by the cabled intimation 
that one of the objects of the tariff 
amendment bill now before the South 
African Union parliament is to with- 


ised dumping duties against South Af- 
rican corn particularly. It is likely that 
pressure will be brought to bear upon 
the federal government to intervene in 
the matter, as it is considered that the 
wheat growing industry and the flour 
milling trade should not be made to suf- 
fer in the interests of a very small num- 
ber of producers. 
Cartes J. Marrurws. 





WINNIPEG 


An intermittent flour trade is being 
done in the western provinces for domes- 
tic account, most of it small packages. 
Export call is negligible. The prairie 
milling plants are in most cases operat- 
ing lightly. Prices are unchanged. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted July 3 at $9.15 bbl, 
jute, seconds $8.55, and first clears $6.95, 
Fort William basis; cottons, 15c more; 


47 


Alberta points 10@30c more, and Brit- 
ish Columbia and Pacific Coast points 
30@50c more. Bakers purchasing their 
requirements in jute get special prices. 


NOTES 


A. J. Macmillan, Calgary, Alta., man- 
ager of the Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., is 
visiting the Pacific Coast. 


Walter A. Hastings, manager of the 
wheat department of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., is visiting in 
Minneapolis. 

Stanley Cruden, of the Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., is receiving the congratu- 
lations of the western flour trade on the 
occasion of his marriage. 

Norman P. Lambert, Winnipeg man- 
ager of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
is attending the annual meeting of the 
company at Toronto, Ont. 


The board of railway commissioners 
resumed its sessions at Calgary, Alta., 
last week, and further evidence was sub- 
mitted with reference to western freight 
rates. 


According to figures issued by the Ca- 
nadian bureau of statistics, the domin- 
ion’s total external trade in farm prod- 
ucts for the year ending March 31, 1926, 
amounted to $858,013,796, compared with 
$681,770,618 in 1925 and $652,592,865 in 
1924. 


Figures given out by the immigration 
boards of the prairie provinces show that 
the flow of new settlers into the Cana- 
dian West continues. The federal land 
office at Edmonton, Alta., reports nearly 
100 homesteads taken up during the first 
two weeks of June. G. Rock. 

Canada—Milling in April 

Preliminary statement of the grain ground 

by the merchant and custom mills of Can- 


ada in April, 1926, as reported by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistica, In bushels: 
East West Total 
Wheat . . 2,981,201 3,386,179 6,367,380 
Oats 292,107 471,960 764,067 
Barley . 35,474 21,122 66,596 
Buckwheat 4,945 4,346 
Rye .. . 973 1,052 2,026 
Corn .. . 78,681 6,920 84,601 
Mixed grain ... 1,076,382 26,476 1,102,858 
Preliminary statement of the products re- 
sulting from the above grindings in April, 

1926: 

Wheat flour, bble— Bast West Total 
Manitoba 1 patent. 102,464 188,788 291,247 
Manitoba 2 patent 115.830 265.072 380,903 
Ont. wint. straight 37,909 87,909 
All others 893,718 246.271 629,989 

Totals, flour 649,921 700,127 1,350,048 

Feed, tons— East Weat Total 
Low grade flour 1,106 5.4638 6,569 
Bran . 9,836 10,922 20,758 
Shorts and middlings. 13,497 14,566 28,063 
All other offal 1,695 2,348 3,943 
Other cereals, 

lbs — East West Total 
Oatmeal ; 475.685 793,967 1,269,652 
Rolled oats .. 2,055,542 6,197,468 8,253,010 
Barley, pot and 

pearl . : 190,317 77,273 267,690 
Rye flour and 

meal 44,740 40,180 84,920 
Corn flour and 

SOE vcés 737,642 727,642 
Buckwheat flour. 70,486 » 70,486 

Total products in months of December, 
1925, and January, February and March, 
1926 (000's omitted): 

Wheat flour, 

bbls Dec. Jan Feb. Mch 
Manitoba 1 patent... 502 332 294 332 


Manitoba 2 patent... 451 386 411 381 


Ont. winter straight 105 77 88 84 
All others .. : . 687 623 647 733 
Totals, flour . 1,645 1,318 1,340 1,530 
Feed, tons— 
Low grade flour ... 9 10 10 x 
RPGR. ccccss ; 2 21 21 25 
Shorts and middi'ga 434 26 28 32 
All other offal 6 6 6 6 
Other cereals, ibe 
Oatmeal ..... -.-2,649 2,165 3,29 2,014 
Rolled oats .. 13,703 11,829 8,599 9,191 
Barley, pot and 
pearl ..... secae OOO 279 311 366 
Rye flour and meal 163 62 & 245 
Corn flour and 
MORE .ccce ° . 606 668 1,371 1,000 
Buckwheat flour... 294 183 146 165 
Total wheat flour output for the 12 
months from May 1, 1925, to April 30, 
1926, in barrels 
4 ta peaethetipeee rs c0edeeune . 1,014,621 
SURO ceccccccccccvcces -» 1,238,677 
GUE ccccscers .. 1,340,260 
BUG cecccccscccsccves . 1,028,708 
| PP Prrrrr rere rey rr ye ree 1,600,682 
oo” . 2,308,398 
DE éveterecesectctieasseceees 2,126,609 
December ......... . 1,737,697 
ST 6¢cstsecvesecoceuents .. 1,421,699 
EEE! Foe cccesoeseccdeueds . 1,439,665 
BEE, Sébcdecwsdserredourdvessees 1,608,776 
BOTT cccccccccevsssccsscssveseses 1,415,738 
BOG onc ccoicedvedectavedcoveses 18,281,220 





For the six months ended March 31, 
wheat flour exports from Canada were 
6,135,000 bbls. 
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BREAD AND GASOLINE 

The La Follette has broken out in the 
Senate again, as a result of which the 
judiciary committee will investigate the 
Federal Trade Commission and the De- 
partment of Justice for the manner in 
which the “bread trust” was “investigat- 
ed” by these two bodies, and it will in- 
quire into the consent decree which was 
entered into with the Ward Food Prod- 
ucts Corporation. 

The La Follette, having on the occa- 
sion of this investigation and decree been 
about two weeks late for the fair by 
holding a large meeting in New York 
after the decree dissolving the Ward 
concern had been issued, still seems to 
have a wild desire to get into the light 
and a strong one to use bread as the 
torch. 

Evidently the ear of the senator from 
Wisconsin is more attuned to the imag- 
inary cry of -the masses against any 
monkeying with bfead prices than it is 
to the honking of the horns of 13,000,- 
000 automobiles which the “peepul” of 
the United States now operate. The 
fact of the matter is that the “peepul” 
don’t care a whoop about the price of 
bread, while they are deeply interested 
in the price of gasoline. 


NEW YORK 


While to outward indications business 
is of the same variety that has existed 
for some time, a careful canvass of the 
market gives undeniable evidence that, 
with so large a number of brokers re- 
porting sales “fairly satisfactory,” there 
is unquestionably a good volume of busi- 
ness. Sales are chiefly of new crop hard 
winters, but it is believed that nearly 
every broker has had some share in 
them. In some instances an exceptional- 
ly good total has been reported, but 
these cases are almost invariably the re- 
sult of a very low price. 

On the break the middle of last week, 
sales were reported as low as $6.60 and 
$6.75, with some quotations up to $7.25. 
On the rise in wheat, July 1, however, 
prices stiffened generally. 

Spring wheat flours were in less de- 
mand. A few mills were offering new 
crop flour, with the prices for standard 
patents generally around $7.50@7.75. 
Clears were very scarce, those mills hav- 
ing any to offer holding prices firm. 
Quotations on soft winters from the new 
crop are slow in coming into the market, 
and almost none have been made for do- 
mestic use. Pennsylvania flours, al- 
though of old wheat, are practically on 
the price basis of new, and are below 
flours from the Pacific Coast, which is 
unusual, 

Exzport.—There is a demand from the 
Continent for small lots of Kansas flour, 
many of them more or less as trial 
orders, since some importers have not 
used this type flour in a good while. 
The call is mainly for the lower grades. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, July 38: 
spring fancy patents $8.40@9, standard 
patents $8@8.60, clears $7.40@7.75; hard 
winter short patents $7.25@7.65, straights 
$6.75@7.385; soft winter straights $7.10 
@7.50; rye, $6@6.35—all in jutes. 

NOTES 

Clayton Robbin, salesman in New 
York City for Bresky Bros., has been 
receiving congratulations on the recent 
arrival of a nine-pound son. 

Frank R. Prina, of the Frank R. 
Prina Corporation, flour broker, is on a 
10-day trip to the Northwest, visiting 
the company’s mill connections. 

M. G. Belding, president, and M. 
Shapiro, secretary-treasurer, of the Con- 
tinental Milling Co., Ellicott City, Md., 
visited in the local market last week. 

Hugh W. Brown, Philadelphia, in 


charge of the bakery service department 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. in the 
East, called at the local office of the mill 
last week. 

H. M. Meech, president of the Red 
Wing (Minn.) Milling Co., spent two 
days last week visiting Fred Quacken- 
bush, who handles the mill’s account in 
this market. 

The General Baking Co. has leased 
14,000 square feet on the ninth floor of 
the Graybar Building being erected at 
Forty-third and Forty-fourth streets, 
Lexington Avenue and Depew Place. 


J. E. Coolbroth, manager of the durum 
department of the King Midas Mill Co., 
Minneapolis, motored east, stopping at 
Boston, before coming to New York to 
visit the Halboth-Coans Co., which rep- 
resents the mill here. 


Visitors introduced on ’change last 
week included Harvey J. Owens, vice 
president of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, and W. J. Foster, San 
Francisco, and C. E. Disher, Vancouver, 
introduced by W. C. Duncan. 


H. P. Gallaher, vice president and 
manager of the Northwestern Consoli- 
dated Milling Co., Minneapolis, and W. 
B. Hanna, Boston representative of the 
mill, were in New York last week, call- 
ing on the Broenniman Co., Inc. 


Among visitors last week at the of- 
fice of the Harry E. White Co. were 
W. H. Bliss, New York state represen- 
tative for the Big Diamond Mills Co., 
which this concern represents in the local 
market, and Miss Betty Johnson, from 
the Minneapolis office of the mill. 


The fourth annual sales convention of 
The Fleischmann Co., which was held at 
Hampton Bays, L. I., the week ending 
June 27, proved as complete a success 
as the previous meetings. These re- 
unions, which are attended by represen- 
tatives from the field forces as well as 
the executive and district managers, de- 
velop good fellowship and good will, and 
a solidarity that makes the work of the 
organization more harmonious and more 
effective. In addition to round table dis- 
cussions, the program for entertainment 
was elaborate. 


Clearances of wheat and flour from 
the port of New York for the week end- 
ing June 26, as compiled by the Barr 
Shipping Corporation, amounted to 1,- 
049,473 bus and 261,564 sacks. Several 
rate changes have become effective within 
the last few. weeks. Trieste changed 
June 10 from 58¢ to 20c, Bremen was 
raised July 1 from 18¢ to 20c, and Pat- 
ras reduced from 38c to 33c. In antici- 
pation of the large grain movement from 
the Southwest, secretaries Hoover and 
Jardine have called on the Shipping 
Board to make available at once an in- 
creased number of ships, and 59 vessels 
of 519,000 tons aggregate tonnage have 
been voted for this use. Local freight 
brokers report that other lines than the 
United States have the past week add- 
ed vessels to their fleet in use, to help 
take care of the bookings. 


BUFFALO 


There was enough demand here for 
flour at one time last week to make 
quotations more than nominal. Millers, 
encouraged by the attitude of bakers and 
the trade in general, were prepared to 
put through business which would clean 
up their present stocks. But the weak- 
ness which developed in wheat futures 
soon put buyers and sellers back on the 
old basis. 

Mills are grinding steadily, with little 
difference from last week. 

Rye flour demand is negligible, with 
some outlet to small bakers. 

Buffalo quotations, June 26: spring 


fancy patents $9.25@9.50 bbl, standard 
patent $9@9.25, clears $7.25@7.0, second 
clears $43.50 ton; rye, $640@6.50 bbl for 
white, $6@6.20 for medium, and $6@ 
6.10 for dark; hard winters, $9.90@9, 
straight $8.50@8.75, soft winters $8.90 
@ 


9. 
Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 27-July 3... 238,000 209,572 88 
Previous week .. 238,000 211,538 89 
WOOP BOO occ ccse 238,000 180,399 76 
Two years ago... 166,500 103,896 56 
Three years ago. 166,500 109,045 65 


NOTES 

O. F. Olesen, president of the Red 
Crown Milling Co., Des Moines, Iowa, 
visited W. S. Preyer last week. 

W. F. Drake, New York representa- 
tive of the Red Star Milling Co, 
Wichita, Kansas, in New York state, 
visited here last week. 

The Novadel Process Corporation has 
leased space in the Larkin warehouse at 
Buffalo and is installing machinery to 
manufacture its product. 

Walter O. Fehling, of Samuel Bell & 
Sens, and John Scattergood, of S. F. 
Scattergood & Co., feed and grain, both 
of Philadelphia, were here last week. 


George E. Pierce, of the Pierce Grain 
Corporation, left last week for an ex- 
tended trip to British Columbia, stopping 
off at Detroit, Duluth and Canadian 
points. 


The annual river party of the Buffalo 
Flour Club will be held July 10. As 
usual, the trip will be around Grand 
Island, stopping at two or three of the 
resorts. A committee of flour, feed and 
grain men, with M. C. Burns as chair- 
man, is in charge. 

M. A. McCarruy. 


BOSTON 


Some mill agents representing Kansas 
hard winter wheat patent flours report 
a much better demand, although no large 
lines were sold last week. Few buyers are 
disposed to purchase heavily of new crop 
flour, for fear that the market will drop. 
Some fear is expressed that the gluten 
content of the new wheat will be found 
to be less than last year, but there is 
little to substantiate this, reports con- 
tinually coming, forward of the excellent 
quality of the new wheat. Some millers 
and selling agents are hesitating about 
pressing sales. Most of the trading dur- 
ing the past two weeks has been for flour 
for quick shipment. Large arrivals 
destined for export help to swell local 
receipts. The bulk of this flour is 
destined for Germany. 

Quotations, July 3: spring special 
short patents, $9.80@10 bbl, standard 
patents $8.35@9.80, first clears $7.35@ 
7.75; hard winter wheat short patents 
$7.60@8.10, standard patents $7@7.35, 
both quotations being for new wheat 
flours; soft winter wheat patents $7.85@ 
8 35, straight $7.10@7.60, and clear $6.80 
@7. 

Rye flour is firmer, with a fair demand. 


July 7, 1926 


On July 3 choice white patent was 
quoted at $6.20@6.40 bbl, standard pat- 
ents $6.05@6.20, dark $445@4.55, and 
rye meal $4.90@4.95. 

RECEIPTS DURING JUNE 


1926 1925 
Be DE coe ccawodeoeed 145,400 134,410 
eee SS rrr 
Se EE Sari bnte'esies's v's 14,700 1,175 
SL LE ee 103,400 134,035 
DT dunave onepispces 1,850 8,550 
5 cn babes bre be eicee 156,425 
Millfeed, tons ........... 164 75 
Oatmeal, cases .......... 2,355 1,700 
Oatmeal, sacks .......... 690 rr 


NOTES 

J. H. Gould, Seattle, recently visited 
the trade room floor of the Boston Grain 
& Flour Exchange. 

Arrivals of Pacific Coast flours at Bos- 
ton via the Panama Canal during June 
amounted to 16,400 sacks, equal to 8,200 
bbls, compared with 29,750 sacks, equal 
to 14,875 bbls, during May, and 44,650 
sacks, equal to 22,325 bbls, during June, 
1925. Demand was quiet. 

The Massachusetts department of men- 
tal diseases has called for bids for 17,100 
bbls flour for delivery as wanted. All 
bids, with samples, must be submitted b 
July 6, accompanied by a certified chec 
for $1,000, instead of $100, as formerly 
was required when asking for bids for 
this department. Bids will be opened 
July 28. 

Louis W. DePass. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Flour was easier early last week in 
sympathy with wheat, but at the close a 
better feeling is evident in the market 
in regard to old crop. New crop is weak, 
and not much contracting has been done. 
Supplies of flour are small, but buyers 
are confining purchases to immediate 
and near future requirements. Rye flour 
is firmer under light offerings and a 
moderate demand. Flour quotations, per 
196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks, 
July 3: spring first patents $9.25@9.50, 
standard patent $8.60@9, first clear 
$7.35@7.85; hard winter short patent 
$8.50@9.25, straight $8@8.50; soft winter 
straight, $7.25@8; rye flour, white $6.15 
@6.40, medium $5.75@6, dark $5.50@5.75. 

According to the monthly grain circu- 
lar issued by the Commercial Exchange, 
the receipts and exports of flour, wheat 
and corn in June were as follows, with 
comparisons: 


Flour Wheat Corn 
Receipts— bbls bus bus 
June, 1926....... 179,270 679,155 62,358 
May, TSBG..cccecs 147,052 1,802,875 86,044 
. Te eee 153,191 1,061,778 41,878 
June, 1924....... 173,657 651,215 47,092 
Exports— 
June, 1926....... 18,845 400,690 30,996 
May, 1926 ....... 46,282 1,371,020 8,572 
June, 1926....... 11,613 1,680,013 Sone 
June, 1924....... 30,106 648,101 


NOTES 


It was erroneously stated in the issue 
of The Northwestern Miller dated June 
16 that Frank M. Rosekrans had been a 
recent visitor on ’change. It was not 
Mr. Rosekrans, Sr., who was here, but 
his son, Frank M. Rosekrans, Jr., who 
is engaged in the insurance business in 
Hammond, Ind. Mr. Rosekrans, Sr., is 








Food and Drink 


HE director of the German exhibit at the Sesqui-Centennial now 

being held at Philadelphia has announced the arrival of a machine 

which should immediately become popular, both with those in the 
baking trade and those out of it. The remarkable claim for this machine 
is that it will make both bread and alcohol, in view of which the re- 
establishment of home baking should be a matter of only a short time. 

The process as described seems extremely simple, for, according to 
the inventor’s claims, when the dough is placed in the oven the vapor 
arising is carried off through cooling pipes and becomes alcohol of 98 per 
cent. A batch of 107 loaves, it is claimed, will produce a liter of alcohol. 

The infinite possibilities of this process will be readily recognized, and 
unquestionably a new duty will develop upon the prohibition enforcement 
authorities because, if the same attitude is taken toward this character of 
fermentation as now exists toward fruit juices, it will be necessary for 
the department to place an official in every bakery and home which uses 
this new process, to catch and confiscate the alcohol as it comes over. 

Evidently this is one kind of bread that will not need the advertising 
that food faddists give to other kinds, nor will it need the publicity neces- 
sary to market the regulation staff of life now being turned out in such 
large volume by regular bakers, combined and otherwise, and when one of 
these machines is installed in every home, it may be that our country will 
become known as the Land of the Midnight Bun. 


W. QUACKENBUSH. 
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no longer located in Hammond, but is 
now president of the Bertley Co., mill- 
feed dealers, Chicago. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad will imme- 
diately install a smut clearing machine 
in its Girard Point elevator. The ma- 
chine should prove a great boon to near- 
by farmers in that it will permit the con- 
ditioning of wheat, thereby affording an 
opportunity to those in this district to 
compete with western producers. 

It is believed here that the purchase 
by the Armour Grain Co. of the Great 
Northern elevator at Minneapolis will 
benefit Philadelphia, as the Armour com- 
pany has been one of the largest export- 
ers of grain through this port and in 
the past has been handicapped somewhat 
because shipments were handled in the 
West through elevators not in its control. 
In addition to this acquisition, the Ar- 
mour Co. will operate a new elevator of 
1,500,000 bus capacity now in process of 
construction at Milwaukee. 

Samvuet S. Danrets. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour sold well until July 1, when 
wheat advanced, but buyers refuse to 
fellow advances at this time. Standard 
springs at $7.90@8.25 bbl, and new 
standard hard winters at $6.75@7.10, 
cotton, July-August shipment, probably 
led in the trading. Mills were anxious to 
get something on the books, while buy- 
ers were in an unusually accommodating 
mood. 

An enigma to the trade at present is 
the situation of soft winters, especially 
near-by straights, for while they are 
wanted to a limited extent, the old-time 
demand for them seems to have disap- 
peared. Many mills making this flour 
are offering both old and new crop goods 
at reasonable rates, but are unable to 
sell either in any volume. The West is 
seeking bids on new crop soft winter 
short patent, but the responses from this 
market are few. Sales of near-by 
straight last week were confined to a 
few cars of old at around $6.50, and a 
few cars of new around $6, both in 
secondhand cottons and for July ship- 
ment. 

Closing prices, July 2, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in 
wood, 5c less in jute, or 20@25c less in 
bulk: spring first patent $8.50@8.75, 
standard patent $8@8.25; hard winter 
short patent (new) $7.25@7.50, straight 
(new) $6.75@7; soft winter short patent 
(new) $7@7.25, straight (near-by) new 
$5.85@6.10; rye flour, white $5.75@6, 
dark $4.45@4.70. 


NOTES 


William C. Scott, president of the 
Maryland Biscuit Co., is recuperating at 
Atlantic City. 


Many mills in this section still have 
old wheat flour to sell, and are anxious 
to get rid of it. 


Included in receipts last week were 
154 tons feed and 1,071 bbls flour 
destined for export. 


Baltimore received in June 73,571 bbls 
flour, against 85,456 last year, and ex- 
ported 15,223, against 31,225. 


George M. Heilman, secretary of the 
Hagerstown (Md.) Board of Trade, 
died from heart trouble on June 27, aged 
54. 


Grain receipts at Baltimore in June 
were 1,933,807 bus; last year, 698,943. 
Grain exports in June, 1,811,368 bus; 
last year, 1,076,989. 


Millfeed receipts during June were 2,- 
606 tons, against 945 a year ago. Re- 
ceipts from Jan. 1 to July 1, 10,847 
tons, against 6,528 last year. 


W. A. Lansker, assistant director of 
sales for the International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, was a guest of White & 
Co. on ’change here on June 29. 


Harry M. Wagner, of H. M. Wagner 
& Co., wholesale grocers and flour, and 
a member of the Baltimore Chamber of 
Commerce, died after a long illness at 
his home in Roland Park on June 380, 
aged 69. 

Flour receipts at Baltimore from Jan. 
1 to July 1 were 452,255 bbls, same pe- 
riod a year ago 801,122; flour exports 
81,049 bbls, a year ago 898,923; grain 
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receipts 11,603,209 bus, a year ago 14,- 
060,158; grain exports 11,913,322 bus, a 
year ago 17,808,405. 


PITTSBURGH 


Flour business was brisk here last 
week, sales being exceptionally heavy. 
Both buyers and sellers seemed to think 
that quotations were at an attractive 
level. It is understood that some of the 
larger consumers placed sufficient book- 
ings to carry them into November and 
December. 

Kansas mills are quoting on the new 
crop basis, and prices for old flour are 
about $1 above the new. Interest in 
spring wheat flours was quite pro- 
nounced, and sales were heavy, especially 
on established brands. Mill representa- 
tives reported shipping directions good. 
Sales of southwestern flour were mate- 
rially improved. Demand for clears was 
fair, while sales of soft winter wheat 
flour were limited to small lots for 
prompt shipment to cover immediate re- 
quirements of some of the pie and 
cracker bakers. This class of trade ap- 
peared to be waiting for quotations on 
the new crop. Sales of rye flour were 
light, and prices were practically un- 
changed. Semolina was quoted at 4%c 
lb, Pittsburgh, with sales light, due to 
the fact that macaroni manufacturers 
are awaiting new crop prices. 

Quotations, July 3: spring wheat, old 
crop, short patent $8.50@9 bbl, standard 
patent $8@8.50; new crop short patent 
$7.50@8, standard patent $7.25@7.50; 
hard winter (new crop) $7.50@8; stand- 
ard patent $6.75@7.50, clears (old crop) 
$7@7.50; soft winter (old crop) $6.25@ 
6.50, (new crop) $5.50@5.75, bulk; pure 
white rye $6@6.50, medium $5@5.50, 
and dark $3.50@4. 

NOTES 

A. L. Ruenitz, president of the Spring- 
field (Minn.) Milling Co., Inc., was a 
Pittsburgh visitor last week. 

James Page, aged 71, who for more 
than 25 years conducted a retail flour 
and grocery store here, died recently. 

The late William F. Heck, senior mem- 
ber of the grain and feed firm of W. F. 
Heck & Co., left an estate valued at 
$50,000. His son, Duane W. Heck, is to 
have the privilege of purchasing his in- 
terest in the firm. 

The Star Roller Flour Mill, Columbia, 
Pa., owned by Charles W. Kloidt, ad- 
joining the Columbia Brewery, has been 
seized by prohibition agents, who are 
reported to have found between 200 and 
250 bbls beer of high alcoholic content, 
and a large quantity of mash in the 
mill. 

Suit by the estate of the late J. Mark 
Mauser, who conducted the Mauser Mill 
Co., Laury’s station, has been started in 
the Lehigh County courts against George 
B. Mauser, Hollywood, Cal., and Harry 
J. Lerch, Pittsburgh, for the recovery of 
$242,000 alleged to be due for the sale 
of 2,240 shares of stock in the mill. It 
is alleged that the defendants made an 
agreement with Mr. Mauser to buy the 
stock upon his death, but that they 
failed to do so. 

C. C. Larus. 





FLOUR CONDEMNED AS UNFIT 

Havana, Cusa, June 23.—A lot of sec- 
ond clear flour shipped to one of the 
Cuban outports by an American mill a 
month or two ago was condemned by the 
Cuban sanitary department as unfit for 
sale, and but for prompt measures on the 
part of the mill and its agent would have 
been dumped. The inference is that 
mills should use extreme caution on in- 
quiries for any lower grade than a first 
or fancy clear flour unless, of course, it 
originates with a vermicelli manufac- 
turer. 

Mavrice D. Kenton. 





POOL MEMBERS GET ADVANCE 

MeELBouRNE, Vicrorta, May 29.—An 
advance of Is 6d bu has been made to 
growers who have put grain in the pool 
of the Victorian Wheat Growers’ Cor- 
poration, Ltd., this year. Total pay- 
ments made to date by the corporation 
have amounted to 5s 6d bu, less freight 
rate. Another advance will be made lat- 
er, probably in September when the op- 
erations of the pool are closed for the 
season. Cuartzs J. MatrHews. 
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CHARLES ESPENSCHIED 

Although his friends were almost un- 
limited in number, and could be found 
past many boundary lines, nowhere will 
Charles Espenschied be missed as much 
as in St. Louis. His occasional visits on 
the trading floor of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change were greeted with acclaim, and 
no one was ever too busy to go out of 
his way to greet “Uncle Charley” Espen- 
schied. 

And at all dinners of the St. Louis 
Millers’ Club he was invariably the 
center of a group of friends. Indeed, 
there was seldom such an occasion but 
that he was called upon for a brief ad- 
dress. Though retired from the milling 
industry for 30 years, he always had 
definite opinions about the present con- 
dition of the industry, and they were 
held in much respect by all who knew 
him. 

St. Louis will miss him. 


ST. LOUIS 

The majority of mills, brokers and 
jobbers report that flour buying is im- 
proving. Practically all business is in 
new wheat flour, as buyers have taken 
care of their requirements for old wheat 
flour, which, furthermore, is very scarce. 
There is not as much complaint heard 
about price cutting as earlier in the 
season. Mills which were entirely out of 
line when new crop prices were first 
quoted are now on a competing basis. 

Hard Wheat Flour—A fair amount of 
new wheat flour was sold last week, 
principally to bakers. Some buyers are 
still reluctant to purchase in large quan- 
tities, but others are of the opinion that 
the market is as low as it need be, and 
have taken care of their requirements for 
several months in advance. Shipping in- 
structions are fair. Many buyers have 
enough flour in stock to last them for 
several weeks, and it will likely be 10 
days before specifications on new wheat 
flour will be active. 

Soft Wheat Flour—Soft wheat mills 
have been slow in making quotations on 
new wheat flour, and there has not been 
much actual business closed yet. How- 
ever, most of them are now actively in 
the market for this class of business, but 
southern buyers are proceeding cau- 
tiously. Buying is more active than a 
week ago, but it is by no means at full 
swing. 

Exports.——The most encouraging fea- 
ture of the new crop year is the im- 
proved condition of the export trade. 
Local exporters are able to compete in 
the United Kingdom on a more nearly 
equitable basis than for several years, 
with the result that they are getting a 
share of this business. One firm stated 
last week that it had already sold more 
flour to the United Kingdom markets on 
the present crop than it did during the 
entire preceding one. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 64,800 bbls, as re- 
ported to the Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbis activity 

June 27-July 3... ...... 22,600 35 
PEW VERNS WOE 46s ccccccces 20,100 31 
We ED 66's 0060 esa cose 16,500 26 
TWO FORRS GRO oes ccvccces 19,500 30 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

ee: DE) D4 & 6.46 64 00:0 39,700 46 
PUOVONUD WOO occ ccccsces 44,000 61 
;. gf BSS ere eee 23,200 27 
TWO FOGTS GHO ...rcecoces 20,400 24 


Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, July 3: Soft winter short pat- 
ent $7.25@7.50, straight $6.50@6.75, first 
clear $6@6.25; hard winter short patent 
$7@7.25, new straight $6.50@6.75, new 





first clear $5.80@6.10; spring first patent 
$7.90@8.40, standard patent $7.70@8, 
first clear $6.50@7. 
RETURNS TO MARSHALL HALL 

W. J. Niergarth, who was with the 
Marshall Hall Grain Co. from 1915 to 
1925, has returned to the Marshall Hall 
Grain Corporation and, with J. M. Chil- 
ton, is associated with the management 
of the company’s wheat department. Mr. 
Niergarth left the Marshall Hall Grain 
Co. last October, and acquired an in- 
terest in the Blake Milling Co., Edwards- 
ville, Ill, the mill of which was recently 
destroyed by fire. He is widely known 
among grain men and millers. 


NOTES 

Joseph Leipman, of the Dreyer Com- 
mission Co., is on his vacation. 

William T. Brooking, president of the 
Marshall Hall Grain Corporation, was in 
Kansas City last week. 

E. T. Stanard, of the Stanard-Tilton 
Milling Co., and family, are spending a 
vacation at Hyannis, Mass. 

Don C. Graham, flour broker, Kansas 
City, was in St. Louis Saturday, on his 
way home from a business trip in the 
Fast. 

J. F. Hall, formerly general man- 
ager of the Hall Milling Co., left last 
week for Lakeside, Ohio, for a short 
vacation. 

Otis A. Orvis, of the Orvis Grain Co., 
died June 29, aged 74. He had been a 
member of the Merchants’ Exchange for 
30 years. 

Walker MacMillan, of the sales de- 
partment of the Stanard-Tilton Milling 
Co., was on a business trip in the central 
states last week. 

E. C. Glenn, Birmingham, Ala. a 
southern representative for the George 
P. Plant Milling Co., visited the com- 
pany’s home office recently. 

J. F. Imbs, of the J. F. Imbs Milling 
Co., has been seriously ill for some time. 
Despite his advanced age, his condition 
is said to be improving. 

Dr. W. H. Strowd, Nashville, Tenn., 
secretary of the Soft Wheat Millers’ 
Association, was in St. Louis last week 
attending a conference of soft wheat 
millers. 

S. Mayer, Chicago, vice president of 
the Continental Grain Co., and S. S. 
Carlisle, manager of the Kansas City 
office of the Continental Export Co., 
were on ’change last week. 

W. A. Hogan, Jacksonville, Fla., rep- 
resentative for the H. C. Cole Milling 
Co., Chester, Ill., and wife, motored to 
Chester for the recent sales conference 
of the company, and while there were 
the house guests of Mr. and Mrs. George 
F. Phillips. Mr. Phillips is secretary and 
sales manager of the milling company. 

The St. Louis Flour Club will hold a 
business meeting and golf tournament at 
the Glen Echo Country Club on July 13. 
Dinner will be served, following which 
the business session will be held. J. O. 
Morrissey, president of the club and dele- 
gate to the recent convention of the Na- 
tional Federated Flour Clubs, will report 
on the convention, and preliminary plans 
for next year’s annual meeting, to be 
held in St. Louis, will be discussed. 


MEMPHIS 


Flour buyers are cautious, but some 
improvement is reported and hard wheat 
millers are doing a fair business. Confi- 
dence in values is still lacking, but the 
baking trade is said to be rather in 
favor of ruling quotations, the upturn in 
prices on July 1 having resulted in some 
business being placed. Most buying is 
for early shipment, but some contracts 
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for 60 or 90 days are being booked. 
Oklahoma and Kansas mills are naming 
prices closely in line with each other, 
but quotations are difficult to line up be- 
cause of the disposition of some mills 
to do a little speculating. Shipments of 
new flour are expected to start soon, for 
some consumers have allowed stocks to 
get very low. 

Soft wheat mills are just beginning to 
name prices. Any buying is in small lots 
for immediate shipment. Sentiment is 
in favor of lower prices. 

Quotations, July 1, basis 98's, f.o.b., 
Memphis, in car lots: Short soft winter 
patents $7.75@8.25 bbl, standard patents 
$6.75@17.25; spring wheat short patents 
$9.25@9.40, standard patents $8.75@9; 
hard winter short patents, $7.25@7.50, 
standard patents $6.50@6.95, blended 
patents $7.25@7.50, western soft patents, 
$7.25@7.50. 

NOTES 

John A. Stout, of the Atlas Mills, 
Vincennes, Ind., was here en route south 
last week. 

John T. Stout, Paolin, Ind., is the 
guest of his son, Charles B. Stout, of the 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


J. L. Schofield, Memphis manager of 
the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., was 
in Kansas City last week. 

Harvie B. Smith, of the Minneapolis 
office, visited the local office of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. last week. 


F. Kammerdiemer, of the Garrison 
Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., was 
here last week and was introduced on 
*change by A. W. Bosworth. 

GerorGe WILLIAMSON. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Flour handlers were more optimistic 
as June closed with improved conditions 
in sight. The bakery trade is taking hold 
better, and some fairly large orders are 
being booked for July and August ship- 
ment, but not much beyond. Demand 
for new wheat flour improved greatly, 
and considerable was sold last week at 
prices ranging $1@1.55 under old. Ex- 
port demand was not heavy, although in- 
quiries improved as July opened, with 
every indication pointing to the comple- 
tion of transactions that will make busi- 
ness much better than for months. Ac- 
tual shipments to Europe were small last 
week, but some dealers say they have 
closed or are about to close attractive 
deals with Germany, Holland and Great 
Britain. The trade with Latin America 
was about normal, although Havana’s 
purchases were not very great last week, 
The tropics continued to show the great- 
est interest in the New Orleans market. 

Flour prices on July 1: 


o— Winter» 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $8.90 $8.40 $8.55 
95 per cent ...... 8.60 8.10 8.00 
100 per cent ..... 8.25 7.65 7.55 
cc vce rcceecce 7.95 7.40 7.26 
First clear ....... eee 7.15 6.40 
Second clear ...... eee 6.85 4.65 


Semolina, 5c Ib. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended July 1: 


Destination— Destination— 


Belise ...0..00 560 Paramaribo .... 365 
Bluefields ...... 200 Pointe-A-Pitre .. 370 
Bridgetown .... 500 Port au Prince. .2,125 
Buenaventura .. 16 Puerto Barrios. .4,355 
Caibarien ...... 1,611 Pto. Castilla.... 3 
Cardenas ...... 560 Pto. Limon..... 600 
Cienfuegos ..... 800 Punta Arenas... 50 
Fort de France. 750 Progreso ....... 250 
Guayaquil ...... 750 San Jose ....... 600 
Havana ........ 6,453 Santiago ....... 879 
Kingston ....... 675 Tampico ....... 350 
Em CeOlee 22.0000 $B “BOOM wcccccceses 447 
London ........ 432 Truxillo ........ 20 
Manzanillo .....1,160 Tumaco........ 38 
Maracaibo ..... 40 Vera Cruz ..... 1,750 
Neuvitas ....... 430 


A total of 12,779 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics through the port of 
New Orleans during the seven days end- 
ed July 1, according to figures supplied 
by four of the leading steamship lines 
that serve Latin America, as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 2,575 
bags; Santiago, 425; Kingston, 475; 
Puerto Limon, 600; Guayaquil, 500; 
Buenaventura, 50; Puerto Barrios, 3,105; 
Truxillo, 20. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
‘ice): Tampico, 350; Vera Cruz, 500; 
Bluefields, 200. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 200; Vera Cruz, 1,000. 

Munson Line: Havana, 355; Cienfue- 





gos, 800; Manzanillo, 1,160; Santiago, 
448 


In addition to the above, grain was 
shipped as follows: corn meal, 400 bags 
to Havana, 300 to Kingston, 200 to Neu- 
vitas; oats, 700 bags to Progreso and 85 
to Campeche. 

The monthly report of the grain divi- 
sion of the Board of Trade shows an 
increase in rye shipments through the 
port of New Orleans in June, just ended, 
over June, 1925, but decreases are noted 
in wheat, corn and oats. During June, 
1926, the report shows a total movement 
of 94,092 bus wheat, compared with 578,- 
442 in June, 1925; the June, 1926, corn 
movement was 554,599 bus, against 602,- 
423 in June, 1925; oats movement in 
June 59,938 bus, compared with 173,736 
last year; rye shipments 85,714 bus, con- 
trasted with none last year. 

The Board of Trade reported having 
inspected 53,357 bus wheat and 85,714 
bus rye to June 30, and announced ele- 
vator stocks on July 1 as follows: wheat, 
111,000 bus; corn, 260,000; oats, 25,000. 

The rice future market was unsettled 
as July opened, and July options on 
both old and new contracts declined five 
points to 6.30. Choice contracts were 
four points lower. The spot market was 
very quiet. The stock of fancy long 
grain foreign rice is said to be dwindling 
rapidly, and it is considered doubtful if 
any more of that type will be brought 
into this port this season, because of the 
nearness of the new crop. The following 
figures were posted, July 1, at the Board 
of Trade: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to July 1 ......... 852,803 744,691 

Same period, 1925 ........ 952,362 760,059 
Sales— 

Season to July 1 ......... 76,562 385,630 


Same period, 1925 ........ 55,231 1,206,648 


F. M. King, of the Globe Grain & 
Milling Co., Ogden, Utah, was a recent 
visitor here. 

J. D. Journee, of the Orleans Flour 
Co., spent a week in the Alexandria ter- 
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ritory, where the firm is planning to open 
a branch. 

J. S. Waterman & Co., Inc., is adver- 
tising its brands of flour in the motion 
picture houses. 

John M. Dupont, of the Percy Lobdell 
Grocery Co., Thibodaux, spent a few 
days in New Orleans last week. 


J. George Demarest, formerly with C. 
Ganucheau & Co., has engaged in the 
flour business on his own account. 


A. D. Brubaker, of the Southern Illi- 
nois Mill & Elevator Co., Murphysboro, 
Ill, was a recent visitor in New Orleans. 

John Terry, a salesman for J. S. Wat- 
erman & Co., Inc., was injured in an 
automobile accident near Houma,- while 
on a trip last week. He is expected to 
recover. 

The Public Grain Elevator on June 30 
announced the arrival of the first of the 
new crop wheat. There were four cars, 
consigned to Edward Nathan. Three 
graded No. 2 hard, and the third No. 3. 
The arrival is earlier than last year, when 
the first shipment was received here on 
July 11. 


SOFT WHEAT FLOUR VALUE 
IS OUTLINED IN BOOKLET 


“Soft Wheat and Soft Wheat Flours” 
is the title of a comprehensive and well- 
illustrated booklet recently compiled and 
published by the home economics depart- 
ment of the Soft Wheat Millers’ Associa- 
tion, Inc., Nashville, Tenn. The intro- 
duction explains that the work is in re- 
sponse to the requests for information 
on the history, culture and milling of 
wheat. 

The first chapter traces the biological 
and geographical origins of wheat,— 
from Mesopotamia to America. “From 
Field to Flour Bin,” is the heading of 
the second division. In this chapter the 
methods of sowing and reaping wheat, 
from the earliest times down to the pres- 
ent day, are presented, and the proc- 

















Common Causes of Gire in Glour Mills and 
Grain &levators and ouggestions 
for Their Prevention 


By H. C. Ree, Assistant Manager of the Ttutual 


fire ‘Prevention Bureau 
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HERE are so many causes of elec- 
trical fires that we cannot do more 
than skim the surface in the space 
allotted. Due to the ever increasing 
number of electrical installations, this 
subject has been receiving special atten- 
tion by the mutual insur- 
ELECTRICITY ance companies. We 
maintain engineering de- 
partments which furnish specifications 
and service on all parts of the work. 
This advice is gladly given to any mill or 
elevator owner. 

A large percentage of losses occur in 
the motors themselves, and are due to 
various causes, some of which are im- 
proper overload protection, no low volt- 
age protection, wire which is too small, 
defective control equipment, transformer 
breakdown and worn bearings. The ma- 
jority of such fires are easily prevent- 
able. 

An electric motor is designed to radiate 
the heat generated in running through 
laminations in the frame, and when these 
laminations become clogged with dust, 
and the rotor beconies covered with dust, 
the heat is confined to the motor. This 
eventually breaks down the windings, and 
a burnout occurs. 

Fuses or overload protective devices 
are allowed to be large enough to permit 
a 50 per cent overload on the motor. It 
is surprising the number of mill and ele- 
vator motors which are overloaded. It is 
the rule rather than the exception, and 
too often the operator will plug the fuses 
at a time when the protection is most 
needed. We have records of 65 burnouts 
which have occcurred in squirrel cage 





motors within the last four years, and a 
large number of them were due to im- 
proper protection. 

The reason that low voltage protection 
is required is to take care of the case 
where a motor is running under load and 
the voltage, for some reason, goes down 
momentarily. The motor naturally slows 
up, and sometimes stops before the cur- 
rent comes on again. If left alone the 
motor will try to come back up to speed, 
which results in a big overload. The low 
voltage release trips out the starter con- 
tacts and throws the motor off the line. 
It can then be started in the usual way, 
providing the voltage is back to normal. 

In addition to a large number of dam- 
age. losses, our companies have suffered a 
number of total losses from the burning 
out of motors. One of the more recent 
cases was the Berkner Elevator, Sleepy 
Eye, Minn. This originated in a motor 
which was in a nonstandard inclosure. 
The inclosure failed to hold it, and the 
loss was total. 

Due to many such instances, we are 
very strongly recommending the fully in- 
closed, self-ventilated motor. This needs 
no further inclosure, and has proven very 
satisfactory in actual practice. 

The principal things to remember are 
that all wiring should be in a conduit or 
well supported on cleats; the fuses or 
relays should never be tampered with to 
change their rating or setting; the motors 
should be kept free from dust; bearings 
should be closely watched and properly 
oiled; and motors should never be over- 
loaded. 
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esses of milling, from the era of the 
quern to the great modern plants, are 
explained. 

A separate chapter is devoted to the 
discussion of soft wheat flour and its 
methods of handling to obtain the best 
baking results. Several standard recipes 
for quick method bread, rolls, etc., are 
included. 

“Self-Rising Flour” is the heading of 
the fourth chapter. In this division the 
composition of this type of flour is ex- 
plained and its advantages are outlined. 
More than a dozen recipes for cakes, 
pies, biscuits, tarts, etc., are given. 

The final chapter of the book dis- 
cusses the nutritive value of flours, in- 
cluding this paragraph: “None of the 
flours, plain white, self-rising, or whole 
wheat, in any sense form a complete food, 
but any of them will make a wholesome 
part of the well-balanced diet. The 
food faddist who claims superiority for 
whole wheat over white flour, either 
plain or self-rising, is ignoring the well- 
established facts and is unsupported in 
his claims by practically all recognized 
authorities on nutrition.” 





SOUTH AUSTRALIAN MILLER DIES 
MeELBourne, Vicrorta, May 29.—C. H. 
T. Connor, one of the leading members 
of the milling industry in Australia for 
many years, is dead. He was 88 years 
old. Mr. Connor, a native of Dublin, 
came to Australia in 1853, and after 
some experience in wheat buying and 
farming became manager of the Adelaide 
Milling Co. He had been associated 
with the Adelaide Chamber of Commerce 
for 60 years. 
Cuaries J. Matruews. 





Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 

Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on June 26, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Changes 

from Totals 

pre- June 27, 


Week 
ending 











Wheat— June 26 vious week 1925 
United States*... 12,143 -—1,683 30,420 
United Statesf... 2,638 —130 1,383 
Canada ......... 43,453 —3,454 40,087 

TORE co's cvnees 58,234 —5,267 71,890 

United Kingdom port stocks and 

floating supply (Broomhall)— 
DORM iviceceses $59,500 +100 53,100 

American and United Kingdom 

supply— 
AR 117,734 —5,167 124,990 


CORN—United States and Canada— 
Ee 34,781 +1,977 16,076 
OATS—wUnited States and Canada— 
BORER ove enKoes 51,219 —116 47,731 
*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 
Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 
plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
s——_ United States——__—_.. 


East Pacific 

1925— of Rockies Coast Total 
July 1...... 28,013,000 1,272,000 29,285,000 
ABE. Bisccee 33,248,000 793,000 34,041,000 
Dawe. Bicccs 41,130,000 2,060,000 43,190,000 
ee Pre 54,543,000 2,096,000 66,639,000 
Wet. & ccecs 48,238,000 2,816,000 51,054,000 
Bee, 1 ove 51,483,000 3,191,000 64,674,000 

1926— 
| a ae 55,024,000 4,220,000 69,244,000 
ae Sere 48,321,000 38,188,000 61,509,000 
March 1.... 42,979,000 3,357,000 46,336,000 
April 1..... 35,433,000 2,740,000 38,173,000 
May 2 ..ece 30,780,000 3,018,000 33,798,000 

Week ending— 
June 65..... 18,599,000 2,677,000 21,276,000 
June 12.... 15,858,000 2,915,000 18,773,000 
June 19 + 183,826,000 2,768,000 16,594,000 
June 26.... 12,143,000 2,638,000 14,781,000 

Totals, U. S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 

1925— Canada both coasts afloat* 
July 1..... 36,602,000 65,887,000 50,900,000 
Aug. 1.... 22,513,000 656,554,000 41,800,000 
Sept. 1.... 17,475,000 60,665,000 31,400,000 


Oct. 1..... 58,366,000 115,005,000 31,600,000 


Nov. 1.... 77,821,000 128,875,000 41,300,000 

Dec. 1 ....105,820,000 160,494,000 39,900,000 
1926— 

Jan. 1..... 119,077,000 178,321,000 35,500,000 


Feb. 1..... 107,475,000 158,984,000 46,400,000 
March 1...105,183,000 151,519,000 68,800,000 
April 1....101,279,000 139,452,000 653,100,000 


May 1..... 91,348,000 125,146,000 44,600,000 
Week ending— 
June 5 - 59,235,000 80,611,000 55,900,000 


- 53,868,000 72,641,000 56,000,000 
- 46,907,000 63,501,000 59,400,000 
June 26... 438,453,000 58,234,000 59,500,000 
*Broomhall. 

Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply: 


1925— 1926— 
July 1....116,787,000 Feb. 1 ....205,384,000 
Aug. 1.... 98,354,000 Mech. 1....210,319,000 
Sept. 1.... 82,065,000 April 1....192,552,000 
Oct. 1..... 146,505,000 May 1 ....169,746,000 


Nov. 1 ....170,175,000 Week ending— 
Dec. 1 ....200,394,000 June 6....136,411,000 
1926— June 12...128,641,000 
Jan, 1 ....218,821,000 June 19...122.901.000 
June 26...117,734,000 
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SEATTLE 


The domestic flour demand showed no 
improvement last week, either locally or 
from other markets. Family flour sales 
in north coast markets have been about 
normal. Forward sales to bakers were 
very meager, as they are unanimous that 
new crop prices will be lower than the 
old. 

Coast mills have done little business in 
soft wheat flours in eastern markets re- 
cently, being confronted by cheap offers 
of eastern flour made by small wagon 
wheat mills, as is usually the case at the 
beginning of the crop year. Under the 
circumstances the coast mills will not 
push new crop sales in eastern markets 
until prices show greater strength. With 
no hedge possible against new crop soft 
wheat flour sales, and with new crop 
wheat only just beginning to move, few 
mills are willing to quote for future de- 
livery. 

Flour Prices—Quotations for Wash- 
ington flour, carloads, coast, July 2: 
family patent $7.95@8.40 bbl, basis 49- 
Ib cottons; pastry flour $6.90@7.40, 98's ; 
standard patent $7@7.55, 98’s; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $8@9, 98’s. Hard wheat top pat- 
ents, carloads, coast, arrival draft terms: 
Dakota, $9.20@9.65; Montana, $8.50@ 
8.70. 

Export Trade——The recent active flour 
inquiry from North China and Dairen 
continued early last week, but slackened 
toward the close. Fairly liberal sales by 
a few mills were reported, but most of 
them refused to accept the bids of $6.50 
@6.70 bbl, less 2 per cent, c.i.f., North 
China ports, early shipment. New crop 
export straights were offered last week 
at $6@6.20, c. i. f., less 2 per cent, North 
China and Hongkong. 

The recently awakened interest in 
American flour in China is assumed to 
be based on cabled reports of crop failure 
in northern Manchuria and light crops in 
North China, but as crop news from the 
Orient is almost always unreliable, this 
is, at best, merely a supposition. 

There was a fairly good inquiry from 
the United Kingdom and the Continent 
last week for new crop flour, but few 
mills were disposed to offer. South 
America has continued to buy mod- 
erately. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

June 27-July 3 .......205.% 27,125 51 
Previous week ............ 21,108 40 
YORE Me dna beecesewrccecs 23,310 44 
Two years AZO .......+.06. 19,455 37 
Three years ago .......... 16,319 31 
Four years AGO ........665 18,161 34 
Five FOGPS GRO 2 oc cccccccce 25,936 49 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Jane ST-July 8... cccccess 30,678 64 
Previous week ............ 26,416 46 
Year ago ....... --. 23,879 42 
Two years ago .... 19,277 34 
Three years ago .. 15,678 28 
Four years ago 21,430 38 
Five years ago 30,537 63 





NOTES 


I. A. Welk, president of the Pendle- 
ton (Oregon) Flour Mill Co., was in 
Seattle last week. 

Sydney Anderson, president of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, will speak at 
the annual meeting of the North Pacific 
Millers’ association at Seattle, on July 8, 
on uniform cost accounting. 

E. D. MacPherson, until recently 
Seattle representative of the Pacific 
Flour Export Co., is now associated with 
the Seattle branch of Mitsubishi Shoji 





Kaisha, Ltd., importers and exporters, 
with which firm he formerly was con- 
nected. 

Water shipments of flour to domestic 
ports from Seattle and Tacoma in June: 
to San Francisco, 23,070; Oakland 770; 
Los Angeles, 10,400; San Diego, 3,500; 
New Orleans, 575; Charleston, 500; Nor- 
folk, 400; Baltimore, 1,200; New York, 
4,500; Boston, 2,750. 

Receipts of wheat at Puget Sound 
(Seattle and Tacoma) and at Columbia 
River terminals (Portland and Astoria) 
for the crop year ended June 30, 1926, 
totaled 35,667 cars, against 27,360 in the 
previous year. For the 1925-26 crop 
year Seattle received 7,229 cars, against 
7,810 the year before; Tacoma, 6,892, 
against 4,601; Portland 21,546, against 
14,959. 

Flour exports from Seattle and Tacoma 
in June: to Glasgow, 12,610 bbls; Liver- 
pool, 1,845; Manchester, 714; Avonmouth, 
356; Hongkong, 7,000; Tokyo, 125; 
Manila, 25,640; Cebu, 11,250; Iloilo, 8,775; 
Zamboanga, 437; Guayaquil, 1,925; Paita, 
2,540; Pisco, 1,000; Arequipa, 255; Aca- 


jutla, 630; La Libertad, 330; Lima, 1,000; 
Uyuni, 2,600; Orura, 5,000; La Paz, 
2,250; Charana, 500; Hawaii, 6,675. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


First offerings of California milled new 
wheat flour were made last week at a 
time when other flour prices were on the 
decline. Brokers reported very little in- 
terest in the market, excepting the con- 
tinued policy of small lot buying for im- 
mediate needs. However, there have been 
enough of these smaller orders to main- 
tain the volume of trade at normal, and 
the San Francisco territory has used at 
least a normal amount of flour during the 
past six months. This is shown by the 
increased output of California mills, as 
well as enlarged receipts by both rail 
and ocean. 

California family patents were un- 
changed in price on July 3 at $8.90 bbl, 
car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco, basis 98-lb 
cotton bags. Other California flours, ex- 
cepting new wheat bakers patents, were 
unchanged. New wheat flours were quot- 
ed at $6.90@7.10. Kansas standard pat- 
ents from new crop wheat were quoted 
at $7.50@7.70, with Montana old crop 
standard patents $8.60@8.75, Dakota old 
crop standard patents $8.85@9, blue- 
stem patents from Washington and Ore- 
gon $7.50@7.70, straights $7.40@7.65, and 
macaroni flours $7.25@7.40. 

NOTES 

California sugar refiners reduced whole- 
sale prices 10c last week, making the 
new cane sugar basic price 5.70 per 100 
lbs, f.o.b., San Francisco. 


H. P. Iverson has been elected presi- 
dent of the Ogden (Utah) Grain Ex- 








A Model of the Original Sperry Mill 











Model of the Original Sperry Mill and Its Pioneer California Setting 


Association Exhibition held recently in Los Ange 


les was an elaborate 


O*™« of the outstanding features of the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ 


model of the original Sperry Flour Mill, which was built on the site 

of the present Capitol Mill at Stockton, Cal. 
The model, which stands about 14 inches high, is part of a scenic setting 
and background which include a waterfall and sluice box and an electrically 


run mill wheel that give a very realistic effect to the exhibit. 


The model was 


built in 1922 for the Days of Forty Nine celebration at Sacramento, and has 
since been on exhibition at the office of the Pacific Gas & Electric Corpora- 


tion, San Francisco. 


The original mill, the oldest in California, was built by Austin Sperry in 
1852 on Main Street, Stockton, and was intended merely as a mill for the 
grinding of grain for the countless horses and mules which carried men and 


freight to and from the mines. 


However, as Stockton became the center of the wheat growing industry 
of early California, the Sperry mill was obliged to meet the growing demand 
with grist work for the farmers; a ton of wheat would produce six barrels 


of flour and 600 Ibs bran and middlings. 


The milling charges ran from $1 


to $1.50 bbl, and every farmer thought that the wheat of his own raising 


made the best flour. 


In 1874 the mill was producing 500 bbls a day and was considered a won- 
der of modern efficiency, but this record was soon found inadequate to meet 


the necessities of a continually increasing population. 


In April, 1882, when 


the mill was burned, it was rebuilt upon an improved and enlarged plan that 
embodied the roller process of flour milling and a capacity of 1,000 bbls a 
day. This mill has since become a cereal mill, with a capacity of 985 bbls 
cereals daily, and in connection with the mill a bag factory is operated 
which turns out 50,000 bags every eight hours, or 1,500,000 a month for use 


in Sperry mills. 


51 


change, succeeding E. R. Alton. Mr. 
Iverson is manager of the Sperry Flour 
Co.’s mill there. Other officers elected 
are W. H. Berrett vice president, and B. 
L. Slack secretary-treasurer. 

Concluding a trial of 12 weeks, the 
defendant company was awarded a ver- 
dict in the case of the Balfour-Guthrie 
Co. against the Great Western Power 
Co. for $619,000 damages alleged to 
have resulted from a fire which destroyed 
the warehouse of the Port Costa (Cal.) 
Wharf & Warehouse Co. and 8,000 tons 


‘grain, with damage estimated at $1,000,- 


000. The contention was made that faulty 
electrical transformers caused the fire. 
W. E. Zuprann. 


PORTLAND 


The domestic flour market was quiet 
last week. Family patents were held un- 
changed at $8.25 bbl on July 3, but 
standard grades declined 20c, hard wheat 
flour to $8.45 and standard blue-stem to 
$7.25. Local demand was light. 

There was more activity in the export 
flour market than for some time. In- 
quiries were received from all Chinese 
ports and, according to market gossip, a 
good business was booked, although 
prices obtained were low. Cables were to 
the effect that the south Manchurian 
wheat crop is a failure and the north 
Manchurian crop only 70 per cent of nor- 
mal. This was held to account for the 
sudden Oriental buying at an unusually 
early date. Most of the business was for 
early shipment, but some of the orders 
were for as late as October-November 
shipment. Grain men believe this will 
be an exceptionally good flour year, and 
at any rate much better than the two 
preceding seasons. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

June 27-July 3 ............ 20,364 32 

PUOVEGRS WOO cccccccccces 21,430 34 

ea ee 9,256 14 

Two years ago ............ 19,780 31 

Three years ago .......... 28,772 46 

Four years ago ........... 25,332 44 

Five years ago ........... 19,523 40 
NOTES 

Wheat shipments from Portland in 


June were 4,002,523 bus exported, 53,- 
635 to Pacific ports and 333 to Hawaii. 


Flour exports to the Orient last 
month were 8,000 bbls to Manila, 4,000 to 
Taku Bar, 2,500 to Shanghai, 2,500 to 
Hongkong, 1,250 to Iloilo and 975 to 
Cebu. 


Flour shipments from Portland in 
June were 40,602 bbls to foreign ports, 
49,766 to Pacific ports, 2,475 to Hawaii, 
24,224 to Atlantic ports and 7,065 to 
Gulf ports. 


The grain division of the Merchants’ 
Exchange voted to continue without 
change during the new season the present 
schedule of discounts and dockages in 
wheat. The federal grades will be made 
the basis of barley trading. The protein 
content in wheat will be computed on the 
uniform moisture content of 134% per 
cent. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





EGYPT PRINCIPAL MARKET 
FOR AUSTRALIAN EXPORT 


MerBourne, Vicrorta, May 29.—For 
some weeks there has been a marked de- 
cline in demand from oversea for Aus- 
tralian flour. An extensive trade has 
been built up, however, with various 
parts of the world, particularly with 
Egypt, which is now the principal mar- 
ket for Australia. Eastern business also 
has expanded since the beginning of the 
season. 

Since Dec. 1, 1925, shipments of flour 
from the four chief exporting states of 
the commonwealth have aggregated 235,- 
151 short tons, compared with 153,293 
for the corresponding period of the pre- 
vious year. 

On the basis of 48 bus wheat to the 
short ton of flour, flour and wheat ex- 
ports to date this season have equaled 
52,281,990 bus wheat, against 87,770,054 
a year ago. 

Cuartses J. MAaTTHEWs. 





The use of modern farm equipment in 
Finland has increased in recent years. 
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Millfeed Inactive, but Prices Firm 


Millfeed is considerably less active than a week ago, but prices have been 
little affected, and on the whole are firm. Surplus production of mills is being 
applied largely on July contracts, thus eliminating pressure on the market. 
This week's higher wheat market has had a stiffening effect, and recent hot 
weather has dried pasturage throughout the country. With Buffalo mills out 
of the market, supplies of spring bran are light. Fair demand exists for de- 
ferred bran. Minneapolis and Kansas City mill prices on bran are 50c ton 
higher than a week ago; St. Louis prices are $1 lower, and Buffalo 50c lower. 


CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago—-The wmillfeed market is 
fairly steady. Little demand prevails for 
immediate shipment, but there is consid- 
erable interest in feeds for deferred de- 
livery, and some fair sales have been 
made by southwestern mills. Spring 
wheat mills are not inclined to sell for 
future delivery, although the trade 
seems willing to pay a premium for 
August-September shipments. Spring 
bran was quoted, July 4, at $22.50@23 
ton, hard winter bran $22.75@23, stand- 
ard middlings $23.50@24, flour middlings 
#29@30, and red dog $32@33.50. 


Milwaukee-—Milfeed prices reflect the 
usual midsummer dullness. The output 
is not heavy, however, and mills are not 
inclined to press offerings. Outdoor feed- 
ing conditions are nearly ideal. Brokers 
and jobbers are staying out of the mar- 
ket, Heavy feeds are relatively steadier 
than the light. Quotations, July 4: Bran 
$22@ 23 ton, winter bran $22@23, stand- 
ard middlings $28@24.50, flour middlings 
#26,.50@29, and red dog $41@33.50, in 
100-Ib sacks, car lots, f.0.b., Milwaukee, 


St. Louis.—Millfeed is inactive, and 
prices are gradually working lower. Of- 
ferings are heavier, and increasing in 
proportion to the greater activities of the 
mills. Dealers do not anticipate heavy 
buying for some time and, consequently, 
are looking for lower prices. Most of the 
business being done is for immediate or 
40-day shipment. Quotations, July 3: 
soft winter bran $21,25@21.75 ton, hard 
winter bran $21@21.560, and gray shorts 
$27 @ 27.50. 

THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis.Throughout the week, in- 
quiry for mill offals was confined largely 
to the heavier grades, Bran was neglect- 
ed until July 7, when a good demand de- 
veloped, With Buffalo out of the mar- 
ket, and the large city mills at Minne- 
apolis oversold, supplies are light. Ex- 
treme heat is hurting pasturage through- 
out the country, and this naturally has 
brought about an improvement in the 
demand for bran, A little country bran 
is available at 50¢ ton under city. Coun- 
try pure bran can be bought at $21 ton, 
Minneapolis, but there is no city pure 
bran to be had. Middlings and red dog 
are stronger, with offerings very light. 
Mills have advanced asking say on red 
dog #1 ton, and resellers, in a position 
to offer this grade for quick shipment, 
report a good demand, Buyers in west- 
ern states are showing more interest; 
orders for mixed cars call for a good 
percentage of red dog. 

A bullish sentiment is developing in 
millfeed, and mills are not quoting prices 
for shipment beyond July. Jobbers are 
holding their supplies, feeling that the 
market is due for a nice advance, Mill 
quotations are nominal, Bran is quoted 
at $21 ton, standard middlings $21.50@ 
22.50, flour middlings $27@28, red dog 
#31, wheat mixed feed $28.50@27, and 
rye middlings $18@19, in 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b,, Minneapolis, 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

July 7 Year ago 
seovogeces $...,,@21,00 $23.00@24,00 
21,60@22,00 24,00@26,00 


25.60@27.00 81,00@33.00 
vee» @31,00 39.00@41.00 


livran . 
Mtand, middlings,. 
Fiour middlings.. 
It, dog, 140-lb jute . 


Duluth.—Demand for millfeed steady, 
and anything the mills have to offer finds 
a ready market, There are no price ad- 


vances, Mills have contracts that about 
cover their present production. Inquiries 
have been received asking for terms on 
feed for August, September and Octo- 
ber shipment, but no quotations for such 
deliveries are being made. 


Great Falls, — The millfeed market 
shows very little change, although prices 
are firmer under the influence of stronger 
demand, Standard bran was quoted on 
July 3 at $20.25 ton, and middlings at 
$21.75. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City.—Millfeed is considerably 
less active, and prices of both bran and 
shorts are lower. ‘The latter is $2 ton 
below the quotations of a week ago. De- 
mand for the heavier feeds declined 
sharply as holes in the market were filled 
and excellent growing conditions over the 
entire country became apparent. The 
good pasturage is also exerting a bearish 
influence on bran. Buyers are not as 
keen for supplies as they were during 
most of June. Prices are not much af- 
fected, however, as all of the surplus 
production of mills is being applied on 
July contracts, thus eliminating pressure 
on the market. Most of the feed thus 
delivered is moving directly into con- 
sumption. Fair demand exists for de- 
ferred bran. Buyers are willing to pay 
approximately the spot basis for July- 
September shipment, but millers, general- 
ly, are refusing to accept contracts at 
these levels. Quotations, July 3, basis car 
lots, Kansas City: bran, $19@19.50 ton; 
brown shorts, $25; gray shorts, $25.50 
@ 26. 


Atchison, — Heavy milling operations 
resulted in declines in millfeed values 
last week, but mills are having no trou- 
ble in disposing of their output at the 
lower basis, Quotations, July 3, basis car 
lots, Missouri River: bran, $20 ton; mill- 
run, $24; gray shorts, $26. 

Hutchinson.—Feed shows a tendency to 
sag, with a further lightening of demand. 
Millers are inclined to store, however, 
rather than accept the prices of specula- 
tive buyers. A slight improvement in de- 
mand for bran was noted late in the 
week, Quotations, Kansas City basis, 
July 8: bran, $20@21 ton; mill-run, $23 
(@24; gray shorts, $25@27. 

Salina,-Demand for feed is light, and 
prices are lower. Quotations, July 1, 
basis Kansas City: bran, $1@1.10 per 100 
lbs; mill-run, $1.15@1.25; gray shorts, 
$1.40@ 1,45, 

Oklahoma City, — Shorts continue in 
good demand, and prices remain gen- 
erally firm. Bran is easier. Mills report 
increasing stocks of bran and shorts, and 
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an outlook for a fair supply by reason 
of an increase of car lot orders for flour. 
Straight bran sold, on July 3, at $1.15 

Tr 100 Ibs, mill-run at $1.25, and shorts 

ADG@1 AS. 

Wichita. — Millfeed demand continues 
unchanged. Prices, basis Kansas City, 
July 2: bran, $20@21 ton; mill-run, $23 
@2; gray shorts, $26@27. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Toledo.—Millfeed showed some weak- 
ness. Demand has fallen off, and there 
is a sagging tendency, with the necessity 
of lowering prices in order to make sales. 
Pasturage is in excellent condition. Soft 
winter wheat bran was quoted on July 2 
at $27@28 ton, mixed feed $28@28.50, 
and middlings $29, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 


Evansville. — Millfeed continued active 
last week. Shorts were in the best de- 
mand. Quotations, July 1, carloads: 
bran $26 ton, mixed feed $28, and shorts 
$29. 

Indianapolis —Demand for millfeed con- 
tinued fair last week. The movement was 
considered good, in view of the limited 
output of mills. Quotations, car lots, 
f.o.b., Indianapolis, 100-lb burlap, July 3: 
winter bran, $28@29.50 ton; gray shorts, 
$33@35; mixed feed, $28.50@30; red dog, 
$35@39. 

THE SOUTH 


Norfolk.—Millfeed moved slowly last 
week, reacting to a seasonal dullness. 
Prices are practically unchanged, with 
demand sluggish and buying only for im- 
mediate needs. Quotations, July 2: red 
dog $38@40 ton, flour middlings $33@34, 
standard middlings $29@30, and stand- 
ard bran $29@30. 

Nashville—Millfeed still is in a fairly 
satisfactory position, although a moderate 
demand is reported by most mills, with 
the market steady. Supply has not been 
burdensome, because of recent short run- 
ning time at mills. Quotations, July 3: 
soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $27@29 ton; 
standard middlings, $30@32. 

Memphis.—More activity in flour is 
making millfeed lower, but buyers are 
tuking only small lots. Oklahoma is 
governing this market. Wheat bran sold 
on July 1 as low as $22 ton, although 
near-by soft wheat mills were asking 
#23. Gray shorts were quoted at $28 
for this week’s shipment, with buyers 
holding off. Soft wheat mills asked 
$30@81. 


THE EAST 

Buffalo.—Millfeed demand is sluggish. 
Rumors of easier prices are not given 
much credence, Mill prices are firmer. 
Quotations, July 83: bran $24.50 ton, 
standard middlings $25, flour middlings 
$30.50, heavy mixed feed $32, and red 
dog $35. 

Boston.—While wheat feeds were quiet 
last week, prices for prompt or near-by 
shipment ruled a shade firmer, and future 
shipment advanced 50c ton, Canadian 
shippers are holding pure bran and mid- 
dlings for prompt shipment at $28.50 
ton, in sacks, but little is doing at this 
price, although early last week there was 
some buying at $28. Other feeds are 
held steady, with a quiet demand. Quota- 
tions, prompt or near-by shipment, July 
8: spring bran $28,25@29.25, hard and 
soft winter bran $29@29.25, standard 
middlings $28.75@29, flour middlings $36 
@36.25, red dog $39, stock feed $33, and 
reground oat hulls $12. 

Baltimore.—Spring bran is lower, other- 
wise feed is unchanged, with demand 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, July 6, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
ee CREM: 66 ie'nd00 cde $22.60@28.00 §..... @21.00 coset Mvcces Ccvcec@hecsce OBT.80C38,00 
Hard winter bran....... 22.76@23.00 .....@..... 19.50@20.00 21.60@21.75 .....@..... 
OCG WHCOP BOOM. cc cceced veces Daooece cocce Qeeses seeee@..... 22.00@22.50 31.00@32.00 
Stand, middlings*....... 23,560@24.00 21.60 @22.50 24.50@25.00 .....@..... 28.00@29.00 
Flour middlingst ....... 29.00@30.00 27.00 @28.00 26.50@26.00 27.00@27.50 380.00@31.00 
Me cee he ns 4060 bee $2,.00@33.50 .....@..... weer Direee weeee@.u... 836.00@38.00 

Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring bran ........006. Ba cose @24.00 $80.00 @31.00 $28.560@29.50 $27.00@28.00 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran,....... ...+. @.. cree 31.00 @31.50 sseee@29.00 27.00@28.00 .....@..... 
Sott winter bran ...0.000 cocce @..... 31,00 @32.00 29.25@29.50 27.560@28.50 28.00@30.00 
Stand, middlings® ...... ..... @24.50 30.00 @30.50 28.75@29.00 27.00@28.00 31.00@33.00 
Flour middlingst ....... «+... @30,560 34.00 @35.60 36.00@36.25 30.60@32.00 .....@..... 
OG GO Soe kia cc ods cwee’ cocad @35.00 39.00 @40.00 sees» @39.50 837.00@38.00 .....@..... 

Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
WOOO <0 0c che tcces Oy seas @ 27.00 $.....@29.00 $.....@36.00 
TWinmipes .vvcvvce voces @ 24.00 sees se @26.00 e vse De cnve 


*Brown shorts, tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 
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generally inactive. Quotations, July 2, in 
100-Ib sacks, per ton: spring bran, $2750 
@28; soft winter bran, 331@32; standard 
middlings, $28@29; flour middlings, 330@ 
31; red dog, $36@38. 

Philadelphia.—Offerings of millfeed are 
light, but trade is slow and the market 
is easy. Quotations, July 3, for prompt 
shipment, per ton: spring bran $30@31, 
hard winter bran $31@31.50, soft winter 
bran $31@32, standard middlings 330@ 
30.50, flour middlings $33.50@34.50, as to 
quality, and red dog $37@38. 

Pittsburgh—Millfeed showed moderate 
activity last week, most sales being 
for prompt delivery. There was only a 
fair quantity sold for deferred shipment. 
Quotations, July 3: standard middlings 
$27@27.50 ton, flour middlings $32.50@ 
33.50, spring bran $26.50@27.50, red dog 
$36.50@37.50. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle——Millfeed demand sagged last 
week and quotations were generally $1 
ton lower than in the previous week. 
There was some demand from southern 
California, but little from San Francisco. 
Washington mills quoted standard mill- 
run at $25 ton to jobbers on July 3, and 
Montana mills asked $24.50 for mixed 
feed. 

San Francisco.—Millfeed prices had a 
downward tendency last week, although 
they were firmer toward the close, with 
Kansas red bran quoted at $30@31 ton 
and Montana standard bran and mill- 
run at $27.50@28, car lots, f.o.b., San 
Francisco and other California common 
points. Pacific Northwest quotations in- 
cluded northern white bran $30@31 ton, 
standard bran and mill-run $29@29.50, 
middlings $42.50@43, and low grade flour 
$48@49. 

Portland. — There was a _ moderate 
amount of business done in millfeed last 
week, and demand is expected to hold 
steady through the dry season. Prices 
were maintained at $27 ton for mill-run 
and $41 ton middlings, in straight cars. 


CANADA 


Toronto.—Millfeed is dull, as demand 
for both domestic and export account is 
poor. Production is not heavy, however, 
owing to slow demand for flour, and 
there is no great accumulation of sup- 
plies. Prices did not change last week. 
Quotations, July 3: bran $27 ton, shorts 
$29 and middlings $36, jute, mixed cars, 
spot cash, delivered, Ontario points. 


Montreal.—Bran and shorts are now 
offered in straight car lots. Middlings 
are not quite so plentiful. Demand con- 
tinues good, however, as country stocks 
are still low. Small country mills are 
still reported to be offering these com- 
modities below the regular market price, 
thereby somewhat unsettling the market. 
Pasturage conditions improved last week, 
causing some slackening in demand. Ex- 
ports of bran are fair. Mill stocks are 
small. Quotations, July 2: bran $27.25 
ton, shorts $29.25, middlings $36.25, jutes, 
car lots, Montreal rate points, less 25c 
cash discount. At Fort William: bran 
$20 ton, shorts $22, middlings $29, jutes, 
ex-track; $1 less per ton when contain- 
ing mill-run screenings. 

W innipeg.—Sales of bran and shorts in 
western Canada last week were of mod- 
erate proportions. Owing to the fact 
that prairie mills are running lightly on 
flour orders, demand for millfeed is about 
equal to output, and stocks are reported 
to be inconsiderable. Prices are un- 
changed. Quotations, July 3: Fort Wil- 
liam basis, bran $24 ton, shorts $26; 
Saskatchewan, bran $24, shorts $26; Al- 
berta, bran $25, shorts $27; British 
Columbia, bran $27@29, shorts $29@31; 
Pacific Coast, bran $32, shorts $34. 


EUROPE 

London, Eng., June 16.—If possible 
the offal trade is more depressed than 
previously. Millers find it extremely dif- 
ficult to keep their mills clear and, as a 
result, prices show a further decline. 
Bran can be purchased at £4 15s@£4 
17s 6d ton, ex-mill, while middlings, 
nominally quoted at £6, can be bought 
at £5 15s. No one seems to be able to 
find a reason for the slack demand. 
Plate pollards are depressed, with sell- 
ers at £4 12s 6d, but the difficulty is to 
find buyers, as they can be purchased on 
the spot landed at £5, ex-store. Fancy 
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Plate middlings are nearly £1 lower, 
with sellers at £6 ton, cif., and at £7, 
ex-store. 

Belfast, Ireland, June 15.—Mills in the 
north of Ireland find it difficult to get 
rid of their stock of offals, but in the 
south, where demand for flour is bad, 
owing to decreased production, mills are 
not pressing for business. Best broad 
white bran is quoted at £8 ton, and red 
brans at £6 10s@£7. 

Liverpool, Eng., June 16—Bran is 
pressing for sale at £8 15s@£10 5s ton. 


Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of milifeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending July 3, in tons, with comparisons: 
-~Receipts—, --Shipments—. 
1926 1925 1926 1925 


Minneapolis ... 830 110 9,913 11,629 
+Kansas City.. 1,320 980 3,060 6,120 
New York .... eee eee eee 
Baltimore ..... 383 171 
Philadelphia .. 280 240 


+Shipments for four days only. reat 





Chicago.—There is a fair movement of 
poultry feeds, but other mixed feeds are 
in rather slow request. Good pasturage 
conditions have restricted the demand. 
Poultry feed dealers report their stocks 
as getting low. 

St. Louis —Demand for mixed feed is 
light. Scratch feed is more active than 
any of the others, but only for prompt 
shipment. Stocks are low everywhere. 
High grade dairy feeds were quoted, 
July 3, at $41 ton, high grade horse feed 
$35.50, and scratch feed $43. 

Nashville. — Manufacturers of mixed 
feed reported light demand last week, 
with market prices steady. Hot weather 
appeared to depress new sales. Quota- 
tions, July 3: horse feed, 100-lb bags, 
$30@40 ton; dairy feed, $33@44; poultry 
scratch feed, $39@48; poultry mash feed, 
$59@69. 

Memphis.—Movement of mixed feed 
from local mills is satisfactory, but there 
s no indication that consumers are lay- 
ing in stocks. Business is not so good 
with near-by territory as it is in the 
Southeast, but the aggregate volume is 
ahead of last year. Dairy and poultry 
feed prices are steadily improving. 

Toronto.—Inquiry for mixed feeds last 
week was fair at unchanged prices. Quo- 
tations, July 3: oat chop $40.25 ton, oat 
and barley chop $42.25, crushed oats 
$38.25@42.25, feed wheat $48.25, cracked 
corn $38.25@41.25, feed corn meal $38.25 
@40.25, oatmeal feed $14, reground oat 
feed $11, and chick feed $50.25@52.25, 
delivered, Ontario points. 

Montreal——Demand for mixed feeds is 
quieter. Improvement in pasturage condi- 
tions has contributed to keeping stocks 
about normal without drawing on reserves. 
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Continuance of present ideal weather con- 
ditions will keep demand low. Prices re- 
main firm. Quotations, July 2, car lots, 
ex-track, Montreal rate points: first de 
feeds $38@39 ton, second grade Sse 
$36.25, third grade $29, chicken feed $69, 
egg mash $63, growing mash $72, first 
quality scratch grains $54 and seconds 
$51. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


New Orleans.—There was a light de- 
mand for cottonseed products, and in- 
quiries decreased. Quotations on July 1: 
choice cottonseed cake, 8 per cent am- 
monia, bulk, $29.50 ton; sound, 7 per cent 
ammonia, bulk, $27; choice cottonseed 
meal, 8 per cent ammonia, sacked, $31.50; 

7 per cent ammonia, sacked, $29; 
hulls, sound quality, $8.25 ton; linters, 
first cut 6@7c lb, second cut 2@3c, all 
f.o.b., New Orleans. 

Memphis.—The recent revival of buy- 
ing by mixers and feeders has been fol- 
lowed by a slight lull, and prices are off 
a little, but without easiness or pressure 
to sell. Only a few mills are still run- 
ning, and stocks are in strong hands, 
but are fairly large for this time of the 
season. Buying is spotted. On July 1 
dealers quoted 41 per cent, Memphis 
basis, at $31 ton, 43 per cent at $33. 

Milwaukee—While prices asked for 
cottonseed meal show no change, the 
market is considered firmer, owing to 
the improvement in demand, with no 
heavier offerings. Sellers are awaiting a 
more favorable trend before making an 
active bid for business. Quotation, July 
3, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $35.50@38.50 ton. 

Chicago.—Cottonseed meal prices are 
a little easier, and there is some buying 
for deferred delivery. Not much is be- 
ing sold for near-by shipment, however. 
On July 3, 48 per cent was quoted at 
$38 ton, Chicago. 

Boston.— Cottonseed meal is quiet, 
with little demand, and prices lower at 
$35.75@42.50 ton, in 100-lb sacks, on 
July 3. There is some pressure to sell. 

Pittsburgh.—Cottonseed meal, 43 per 
cent protein, was quoted at $38.20 ton 
on July 3. 

Toronto.—Cottonseed meal was quoted 
at $52.25@54.25 ton on July 3. 

London, Eng., June 16.—Cotton cakes 
are quiet and, although prices are un- 
changed, sellers are having difficulty in 
disposing of stocks. 


SCREENINGS 


Kansas City—Demand for screenings 
ecntinues extremely light. Quotations, 
July 3, basis Kansas City: good to choice, 
$1.10@1.20 bu; ordinary to good, 60c@$1; 
light weight, $10@20 ton; elevator dust, 
$1@5. 

Minneapolis.—Advances in coarse grains 
and general improvement in demand for 
feeds have had a stimulating effect upon 


all kinds of screenings. As a result, 
prices are fully $1@2 ton higher than 
two weeks ago. Light-weight elevator 
screenings are now bringing $9@11 ton, 
medium $12@13, and heavy seeds and 
buckwheats $15@16.50. Shippers and 
grinders are more in evidence. 

Toronto.—Inquiry for recleaned stand- 
ard screenings is keeping up well, and a 
steady business is being done. Prices did 
not change last week, and on July 3 
were $25@26 ton, delivered, Ontario 
points. 

Winnipeg. — Refuse screenings were 
quoted, July 3, at $3 ton, Fort William 
basis. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 

Chicago.—Dried buttermilk is in ex- 
cellent demand, and many users are en- 
tering into contracts for six months to a 
year’s supply. Prices are firm, and some 
handlers are only quoting in less than 
ear lots, which would be 11@12c Ib., 
f.o.b., Chicago. 





AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 
MAKES HOG SURVEY REPORT 
A small increase in the number of 
sows farrowed this spring, a small de- 
crease in pigs saved, and a large in- 
crease in sows bred to farrow this fall, 
compared with last year, is indicated by 
the June 1 pig survey of the 11 corn 
belt states, according to the Department 
of Agriculture. While all states except 
one reported smaller litters than last 
year, the largest decrease in size of lit- 
ters was in the early farrowing states 
east of the Mississippi. The number of 
sows bred or to be bred for fall farrow- 
ing this year is reported as 35.4 per 
cent larger than in 1925. Conditions 
this year, such as prices of hogs, corn- 
hog price ratio, feed supplies, etc., indi- 
cate that the breeding intention will be 
more nearly carried out this fall than 
any other fall since the surveys were be- 
gun, according to the Department of 
Agriculture. The view is expressed that 
an increase of 700,000 sows farrowing is 
not unlikely, and between 3,500,000 and 

4,000,000 more pigs in the corn belt. 


GREAT FALLS 


Montana mills report that inquiries are 
being made for prices of new crop spring 
wheat flour, but little or no business has 
developed. Quotations, July 3, f.o.b., 
Great Falls: old crop first patent $9 bbl, 
standard patent $8.75, first clear $6.85. 

NOTES 

The International Elevator Co. recent- 
ly absorbed the Farmers’ Elevator Co., 
at Pendroy, and also the Valier (Mont.) 
Elevator Co. 

The grain elevator at Montague, op- 
erated for the past two years by Oliver 
& Salyards, is being dismantled and will 
be removed to Highwood, 





FEED PRICE SUMMARY | 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Tuesday, July 6, and on the 
corresponding date in 1925, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
Milwaukee, were, per ton: 





Minneapolis— 1925 1926 
DS she wawe es teeves ee $23.00 $19.50 @20.00 
Pure wheat bran ..... 23.50 20.00@20.50 
Middlings ses cert 25.00 20.50@21.00 
Flour middlings ...... 31.00 26.00@27.00 
i C+ wccaene é --. 40.00 29.50@30.00 
Mixed feed . 26.00 23.00@24.00 
Old process oil meal 43.00 45.50@ 46.50 
Bran* .. robe 32.00 28.00@28.50 
Middlings* .... -+.. 34.00 29.00@29.50 
Red dog® ..... 43.00 38.00@ 40.00 

Duluth— 

(a 60 20.50@21.00 
Middlings 00 22.00 @23.00 


Flour middlings 
Country mixed feed 
Red dog .. 

St. Louis— 


00 28.00 @29.00 
00 27.00 @28.00 
00 30.50@31.50 


~1 om 


02 be te te to 


a 


a Ske wae elt 26.50 22.50@23.00 
Brown shorts -+-+» 31.00 27.50@28.50 
Gray shorts .......... 32.50 29.50@30.50 
Oat feed . . 9.00 6.50@ 7.00 
Hominy feed . e% 38.00 24.00@25.00 
Buffalo— 
Pure bran 28.00 24.50@25.00 
a are 27.00 23.50@24.00 
Standard middlings . 30.00 24.00@24.50 
Flour middlings .. 38.00 29.00@30.50 
Red dog .. : 43.00 33.00@33.50 
Heavy mixed feed 32.00 32.00@32.50 
Oil meal 6.50 45.00@46.50 


Kansas City— 


Pure bran ~seeees 25.00 20.00@20.50 
Bran .... . 24.00 20.00@20.50 
Brown shorts 29.00 26.00 @26.50 
Gray shorts des . 33.00 27.50@28.00 
Red dog . . -» 42.00 33.00@33.50 
Philadelphia— 
Winter bran 33.00 28.50@29.00 
Pure bran . 31.50 28.00@28.50 
Spring bran 1.00 27.00@28.00 
Spring middlings ..... 33.00 28.00@29.00 
Red dog . eee -.++ 44.00 37.50@38.50 
Flour middlings ...... 42.00 33.00@37.00 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran .... -++» 28.00 22.50@23.00 
Bran . — - 26.00 22.00@23.00 
Middlings a4 ‘ 27.00 23.00@23.50 
Flour middlings 34.00 28.50@29.00 
Red dog sea . - 41.00 31.00@33.50 
Rye feed . . 28.00 20.00@21.00 
Old process oil meal... 46.00 48.00@49.50 
Cottonseed meal ° 47.00 35.50@28.50 
Hominy feed »see- 38.00 25.00@25.50 
Reground oat feed .. 8.00 5.00@ 5.50 
Brewers’ dried grainst 29.00 24.50@25.00 
Hominy feed* ces es 45.50 30.50@31.50 
Gluten feedtt ........ 34.80 .....@33.75 


Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 


Minneapolis ............ $8.30 $9.10 
SEE oireteasewesdsise 7.00 9.10 
EE wan 660% 6t0000% soee 7.60 
Kansas City ..... ecoee BBO 9.70 
Milwaukee ............. 5.70 6.50 
DT. Vi-wcawan nt bee dows 4.70 


*Boston. ftChicago. 1100 Ibs. 
FEED COMPANY TO LIQUIDATE 
Rocuester, N. Y.—The Thomas Boyce 
Feed Co., Attica, the plant of which was 
burned recently, +will discontinue busi- 
ness. 





DULUTH TOURNAMENT ARRANGED 

Dututn, Minn.—The annual golf 
tournament of the Duluth Board of 
Trade will be held on July 9. 
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Great Strength 


Wheat futures were much stronger last week, and the Chicago July future 
on July 6 was 5c higher than on the previous Tuesday. The heavy arrivals 
in the Southwest continued, although there were reports that farmers were 
intending to bin their wheat in anticipation of higher prices. The influence of 
these arrivals, however, was not sufficient to overcome the bullish effect of 
good export business, a generally strong statistical situation and reports of 


poor progress in the spring wheat belt 


of the Northwest. 


Private crop reporters issued bullish estimates of the wheat yield based on 
the condition as of July 1, and the government report, due next Saturday, is 
awaited with interest. Bears in the market are said to be astonished at the 
ease with which the large southwestern offerings have been absorbed, and this 
has been held by many to be in large part responsible for the stronger market, 
since it shows that there is a real world need for wheat. Adverse crop news 
from Europe adds to the bullish tendency in the market. 


CASH WHEAT 


Chicago-—There was an active demand 
for cash wheat last week. On July I 
167,000 bus No. 2 hard were sold, basis 
in store, at 5c over July. Receipts are 
much heavier, but most arrivals apply on 
old contracts. It is said that a boat has 
been chartered by a- mill to carry 4 
round lot of new wheat to Buffalo, On 
July 1, 70 cars were received here, most 
of them being new hard winters from 
Kansas and Oklahoma, but little of the 
grain was offered for sale. Red winters 
were inclined to drag, and practically no 
spring wheat was received, Premiums on 
No. 1 red were 4@5c over July, No. 2 red 
4@AY%, over, No. 3 red 2@3c over; No. 
1 hard 6.7¢ over, No. 2 hard 5.7¢ over, 
No. 3 hard 8@4c over; No. 1 dark north- 
ern 12@18e over, No. 2 dark 10@15c 
over, No. 1 northern 10@15c over. 


Winnipeg. — Wheat was fairly active 
last week, in spite of the intervening 
holiday on July 1, which had a quieting 
effect upon trade generally, Some ac- 
tivity was in evidence on the buying side, 
and exporting interests at times absorbed 
most of the offerings. Millers also were 
fair buyers of July wheat. The volume 
of trade done, however, was at no time 
heavy, and eased off toward the end of 
the week on account of the holiday in 
United States markets. The cash grain 
markets have shown very little activity, 
and prices made some ‘sharp breaks. Ex- 
porters and shippers were practically out 
of the market. Quotation for cash No. 1 
northern, in store, Fort William, July 8, 
$1.53%c bu. 

Minneapolis—The posted receipts of 
wheat here July 6, over the three-day 
holiday, were 539 cars. It was estimated 
that about half of this was southwestern 
wheat, delivered to mills against recent 
purchases, Milling demand continues good, 
particularly for the desirable grades of 
spring wheat, which are holding firm at 
recent high levels. The mediocre grades 
show little strength but, on account of 
light offerings, a good clean-up is record- 
ed daily. The range on No. 1 spring 
wheat is 4@20c bu over the July option. 

Based on the close, July 7, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.48 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.46; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.52, No. 1 northern $1.50; 
in central North Dakota, No, 1 dark 
$1.48, No. 1 northern $1.46; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.87, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.84, 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending July 8 
was $1,30%@1.42%, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.2714@1.87%. No. 1 amber closed on 
July 7 at $1.884@146%, and No. 1 
durum at $1.854,@1.41%. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending July 8 
was $1.50% @1.68%%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.49%@1.59%. No. 1 dark closed 


July 7 at $1.67%2@1.77%, and No. 1 
northern $1.6642@1.68%. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1 1925, to July 38, 
1926, compared with the corresponding 


period of previous years, in bushels 


(000’s omitted): 

1926-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 
Minneapolis .. 94,398 92,704 91,468 118,252 
Duluth ...... 65,439 104,654 32,467 59,506 





Totals ..... 159,837 197,358 123,935 177,758 
Duluth—Export demand for durum 
has fallen flat. Foreigners pulled out 
when hard winter commenced to compete 
at under local durum prices. Grades that 
were wanted abroad are already in 
transit or under contract to go. Amber 
supplies are plentiful, but considered too 
dear. Choice cash offerings continue to 
be taken up by milling interests at top 
prices, and ordinary to lower classes are 
taken by elevators. Mills are the prin- 
cipal buyers of spring. Arrivals general- 
ly run to the dark, from which mill buy- 
ers make their selections. Close, July 2: 
No. 1 dark northern, $1.5642@1.72% bu; 
No, 2 dark, $1.5414@1.704%; No. 8 dark, 
$1.48',@1.6642; No. 1 spring, $1.5514@ 
1.6642. 
Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 
c———Amber durum——, ——-Durum—, 
June No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
26... 187% @157% 135% @166% 145% 143% 
28... 184% @155% 132% @155% 142% 140% 


29... 186% @156% 133% @156% 143% 141% 
30... 188% @155% 132% @155% 142% 140% 


-eee 187% @159% 136% @159% 146% 144% 
Z2.... 186% @158% 186% @158% 145% 143% 
. 


*Holiday. 

Kansas City.—Heavy movement of new 
wheat in the Southwest depressed prices 
early last week, but an excellent milling 
demand developed at the declines and 
values reacted sharply. At the close of 
last week they were about unchanged, 
although some sales reflected a slight ad- 
vance. The best volume of flour busi- 
ness in several seasons was an important 
factor in stimulating the demand for 
wheat, as few mills had any old stocks 
remaining. Quotations, July 38: hard 
wheat, No. 1 $1.28@1.85, No. 2 $1.27@ 
1.34, No, 3 $1.26@1.81, No. 4 $1.24@1.29; 
soft wheat, No. 1 $1.29@1.30, No, 2 $1.28 
@1.29, No. 8 $1.26@1.28, No. 4 $1.22 
@1,25. 


Toledo.—Toledo millers have resumed 
bidding for wheat. The bid, July 2, for 
No. 2 red, Toledo rate points, was $1.80, 
bu for all-July shipment and $1.82% for 
shipment by July 20. While there were 
no bids for old wheat, its approximate 
value was $1.85. 

St. Louis—The wheat market is fairly 
steady. A little old soft of good quality 
was wanted; otherwise, demand was slow. 
Outlet narrow for garlicky descriptions. 


New hard wheat steady, with somewhat 
better demand. Receipts last week were 
222 cars, against 158 in the previous 
week, Cash prices, July 3: No. 1 red 
$142 bu, No. 2 red $140@14Al1, No. 4 
red $1.31; No. 1 hard $140, No. 2 hard 
$139, No. 4 hard $1.30. 

Milwaukee-—Spring and hard winter 
are down 2c, while durum is t un- 
changed and red winter Ic _ higher. 
Receipts were 120 cars. There is a good 
shipping and milling demand. ym | 
quotations, July 2: No. 1 Dakota dar 
northern $147@1.54 bu, No. 1 hard win- 
ter $140@141, No. 1 red winter $1.38 
@1.39, and No. 1 durum $1.34@1.35. 

Indianapolis—No. 2 red wheat in car 
lots was 3c lower last week. It was 
quoted on July 3 at $1.32@1.34 bu. No. 
2 hard in car lots was 3@7c lower at 
$1.30@132. Mills reduced their buying 
price for wagon wheat 1lc bu during the 
week. The July 3 price was $1.22. 

Nashville—New wheat has begun to 
move in Tennessee, with mills bidding 
$1.30 bu here on July 3. The quantity 
offered last week was small, but the 
quality was excellent, most of the wheat 
weighing 60 lbs to the bushel. Old wheat 
was strong, No. 2 red, with bill, being 
quoted at $1.54 on July 3. 

Buffalo.—Mills are buying wheat on a 
larger scale than for some weeks. Some 
springs were wanted at the steady premi- 
ums which prevailed last week. Durum is 
less active. Small quantities of south- 
western wheat were purchased last week. 


New York.—Prices of wheat were ir- 
regular, though fluctuations were within 
comparatively narrow limits last week. 
Export sales were good, chiefly of new 
hard winters. Quotations, July 2: No. 2 
red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.58% bu, No. 1 
dark spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.777%; No. 
2 hard winter, f.o.b., export, $1.58%; No. 
1 northern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., 
export, nominal; No. 2 mixed durum, 
f.o.b., export, $1.49%. 

Baltimore—Cash wheat on July 2 was 
steady at 3c over Chicago Sept., with de- 
mand light and stocks mostly Canadian 
in bond for export and showing a de- 
crease of 138,000 bus. Closing prices, 
July 2: spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.37; sales of new southern by sample 
to date, 2,750 bus at 95c@$1.37, accord- 
ing to quality and condition. Closing 
prices of new southern on grade: No. 2 
red winter, garlicky, $1.864%; No. 8, 
$1.82%2; No. 4, $1.2912; No. 5, $1.2514. 
Of the 287,408 bus wheat received for 
the week ending July 2, 282,915 went to 
export elevators. Exports included 173,- 
617 bus domestic and 488,263 Canadian. 
Receipts of Canadian wheat last week 
were 202,895 bus; stock, 744,027. 


Philadelphia.—Wheat declined 8c early 
last week, but later recovered most of 
the loss, closing at a net decline of only 
Yac. Offerings are light, but trade is 
slow. Practically all exports are of 
bonded Canadian grain. Closing quota- 
tions, July 8: No. 2 red winter, $1.54 bu 
bid; No. 8, $1.51; No. 4, $1.49; No. 5, 
$1.46; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.50. 


Seattle.—The rather limited offerin 
of old crop wheat last week were quickly 
absorbed by exporters and millers. There 
was some buying of new crop on the basis 
of $1.25 bu, country stations, for soft 
white, central bec. 2 rate points. To 
arrive quotations, sacked, coast, July 2: 
soft and western white, $1.38 bu; hard 
winter and western red, $1.85; northern 
spring, $1.36; Big Bend blue-stem and 
baart, $1.89. Futures, basis soft white, 
bulk, coast, July, $1.33%4 bu; September, 
$1.80% ; December, $1.82. 

Portland.—The wheat market was mod- 
erately acute last week, but there was 
more interest in the new than in the old 
crop. Exporters bid $1.88 bu for July, 








Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, 





as reported by the Department of Commerce, 











in bushels: 

——————_ Week ending——__—_—_,. — July 1 to—————_, 
Wheat to— June 26,'26 June 27,'25 June19,’26 June 26,’26 June 27, 26 
ME .eeamhscteresteucee . née thu 24,000 211,000 3,040,000 25,585,000 
United Kingdom .. 111,000 401,000 106,000 18,755,000 40,836,000 
Other Europe ..... 473,000 532,000 1,316,000 17,462,000 67,400,000 
COMOER cesccctcves wee. \. aaghea, > ‘o aaeeee 17,917,000 62,220,000 
Other countries ........ 473,000 207,000 29,000 9,004,000 8,460,000 
DOtadO. or cnrcevccoes *1,153,000 1,164,000 1,662,000 61,178,000 194,601,000 
ORSEOT cc cccvtccnccbeccveccs 187,000 218,000 491,000 26,691,000 21,724,000 
GOP vccccvadvoeececccdesces 210,000 420,000 382,000 22,516,000 8,528,000 
GEAR occ vrnrdovteceseussveses 163,000 453,000 64,000 29,624,000 10,727,000 
BO. cccccrecvescoaccecececs 454,000 642,000 469,000 12,570,000 49,283,000 

*Including 617,000 bus via Pacific ports. 
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$1.37 for first half of A and $1.36 
for all-August delivery. re- 
quirements have ey Mein _ for 
quick shipment, and few offers out 
were around $1.42 for white. The first 
car of new wheat arrived on June 28. It 
was hard Federation of good quality and 
tested 60 Ibs. 

Great Falls——The wheat market was 
fairly active last week, with good quality 
offerings in firm demand. Quotation, 
July 3, for old crop choice No. 1 dark 
northern spring, $1.4142 bu. 

Toronto.—Western spring wheat is in 
light demand at Ontario milling points, 
as flour business is dull. Prices firmed 
slightly and showed an advance of 1%c 
bu last week. Quotations, July 3: No. 1 
northern $1.60% bu, track, Bay ports; 
other grades at Winnipeg spreads. 

Indications are that Ontario winter 
wheat is fairly well cleaned up. Farmers 
are disposing of the last of their stocks 
before the new crop is ready for market, 
but the movement is not heavy. Prices 
are gradually adjusting themselves to 
new crop levels, the decline for last 
week amounting to about 6c. Quotations 
on July 3 were $1.28@1.32 bu, in car 
lots, f.o.b., shipping points; wagon lots 
at mill doors, $1.20@1.25. 

Liverpool, Eng., June 16.—Buyers are 
daily in the market for wheat, but trad- 
ing is not really active. Prices generally 
are well maintained, but they became 
easier on freer offers of new crop Ameri- 
can winters. Shipments are liberal, the 
Continent taking a large share of them. 
The quantity on passage to this country 
direct has decreased, while the total for 
Europe shows little alteration, com- 
pared with a week ago. Offers of new 
crop American wheat are much in evi- 
dence. 

London, Eng., June 16.—Demand for 
wheat was rather limited last week, and 
prices moved slightly in buyers’ favor. 
No. 1 northern Manitoba, due, was sold 
at 58s 10%2d@59s; on passage, 59s 8d. 
June shipment is quoted at 59s@59s 3d, 
and July at 59s 142d@59s 3d. No. 2 
northern Manitoba (tough) on passage 
is quoted at 56s, and for June at 56s 3d. 
Ordinary No. 2 northern Manitoba for 
August shipment is sold at 57s 44d. 
No. 2 mixed durum is offered for June 
shipment at 53s 6d; No. 2 hard winters 
for July shipment at 53s, and for Au- 
gust shipment at 52s. Australian wheat 
afloat and for July shipment is offered 
at 59s 6d. Choice white Karachi is 
quoted for June shipment at 57s 6d, and 
for July shipment at 57s. 


Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending July 3, in 
bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 

Minneapolis .1,567 1,426 623 750 3,048 4,706 

tKansas City.3,707 1,844 667 684 465 1,438 
5 


Chicago ..... 456 203 273 322 ee oe 
New York ... 844 934 1,527 1,622 1,350 1,089 
Boston ....... 141 oe 59 oo 3 39 
Baltimore ... 287 87 662 60 773 3,657 
Philadelphia . 137 98 255 285 791 920 
Milwaukee ... 168 66 44 1 247 os 
Duluth-Sup. . 610 3878 6559 1,608 1,686 6,087 
| rar 64 3 27 34 oe ee 
*Buffalo ..... 5,684 2,924 683 ++ 4,114 5,777 


*Receipts by lake only. Shipments by 
lake and canal. fShipments for four days 
only. tJune 28. 


COARSE GRAINS 

Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
at Minneapolis for the week ending July 
8, and the closing prices on July 6, 
respectively: No. 3 white oats, 854%@ 
86%4c, 367%,.@375%c; No. 2 rye, 89%@93c, 
945%,.@95%c; barley, 55@64c, 56@65c. 

Chicago.—Cash rye was higher, and de- 
mand good. Local mills are operating 
steadily, and mill buyers were in the 
market. No. 1 rye was quoted at 95%4c 
bu and No. 2 at 94%,@95c. Oats were 
= steady and in fair demand. De- 
iveries have been quite heavy so far. 
No. 2 white: were quoted at 88%2c bu 
and No. 8 white at 874%, @38c. 
Duluth—tThe oats market is slow at the 
lowest level of the year. Locals con- 
tinue to take care of the limited ar- 
rivals. There is no particular interest 
for supplies anywhere. No. 3 white, s 
and to arrive, closed July 2 at 35%c. 
basis holds at 1%2c discount under the 
Chicago July delivery. The movement 
of rye is on the decline. This fact was 
plainly reflected in the lighter cash of- 
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ferings and the amount of business 
recorded daily. There is good outside 
inquiry for rye to ship, but holders are 
not anxious to sell. liveries on July 
1 were only 8,000 bus. 

Milwaukee.—- Under the influence of 
waning supplies of old crop, cash rye 
prices advanced 2c last week, demand 
being in excess of the supply. Wiscon- 
sin rye is particularly searce and wanted 
by millers and shippers. Receipts were 
10 cars, much below normal. Cash oats 
are %@%c lower, and barley is un- 
changed. Closing quotations, July 2: No. 
2 rye, 94% @95%c bu; No. 3 white oats, 
38c; malting barley, 63@72c. 

Philadelphia.—Oats declined 1%c early 
last week, but later recovered Ic of the 
loss and closed firm with a moderate de- 
mand, which keeps supplies well under 
control. Quotations, July 3: No. 2 white, 
1S@49%ec bu; No. 3 white, 47@48*2c. 

Boston—There was fair demand for 
oats last week, with the market steady. 
For shipment, all-rail, fancy 40-42 lbs 
were quoted at 53@54c bu, fancy 38-40 
lbs 52@53c, regular 38-40 Ibs 51@52c, 
regular 36-38 lbs 50@5lc, and regular 
34-36 Ibs 49@50c. Lake-and-rail regular 
38-40 Ibs were quoted at 51@52c, and 
regular 34-36 Ibs at 49@50c. 


Buffalo.— Oats continue dull. Heavy 
No. 2 white are wanted, but the greater 
proportion of offerings have been cereals. 
All arrivals of No. 2 white have gone 
directly to mills. Barley is in sluggish 
demand. Maltsters are filled up, and 
mixers are not in the market. Receipts 
were heavier last week. Rye is in slack 
demand, but supplies are light. 


Nashville—Oats are moving in mod- 
erate volume. Nashville dealers have 
contracted for some new oats in Illinois. 
The market was a shade easier last week. 
Quotations, July 3: No. 2 white, 51%4c 
bu; No. 3 white, 50%ec. 


Baltimore.—Oats prices, July 2: No. 2 
white, domestic, 4842c, nominal; No. 3 
vhite, domestic, 47c, nominal. 


Indianapolis.—Oats moved- within frac- 
onal limits last week, and closed un- 
hanged. No. 2 white were quoted on 
july 3 at 35%.@36%2c bu, and No. 3 
white at 35@36c. 

Winnipeg.—Coarse grains were more 
active last week than for some time, 
with oats futures showing considerable 
strength. July barley received some at- 
tention, and rye was stronger. Cash 
trade was somewhat dull, none of the 
coarse grains showing any particular fea- 
ture. Quotations, July 3: cash, No. 2 
Canadian western oats, 4814c bu; barley, 
60%e; rye, 93c. 

Toronto.—Business in coarse grains is 
slower, but for the time of year, demand 
is reported fair. Western oats declined 
1%4c bu last week, Ontario oats 2c and 
American corn advanced 2c. Other prices 
are unchanged. Quotations, July 3: On- 
tario oats 42@44c bu, in car lots, f.o.b., 
country points, according to freights; 
barley, 62@64c; rye, 78@8lc; American 
corn, No. 2 yellow 83c, delivered, Toronto; 
No. 38 Canadian western oats 47%, c.i.f., 
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Bay ports; No. 1 feed, 45%c; sample 
grades, 43@4é6c. 


Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending July 3, in bushels (0900's omit- 
ted) with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1926 1926 1925 
Minneapolis .. 173 165 121 1871,947 112 


tKansas City.. 1 7 3 3 92 82 
Chicago ...... 67 107 46 33 o° a: 
New York .... 607 449 278 222 331 346 
Boston ....... o% 17 on 90 14 73 
Baltimore .... 76 is 100 ce 4 53 
Philadelphia... .. 4 “4 3 2 76 
Milwaukee ... 83 71 24 20 +<78 ve 
Dul.-Superior.. 122 225 320 216 332 429 
*Buffalo ..... 272 619 123 o- CS aa 


*Receipts are by lake only. Shipments by 
lake and canal. tShipments for four days 
only. tJune 28. 


Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 





week ending July 3, in bushels (000's 
omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1926 19265 1926 1925 1926 1925 
42 «16 


Minneapolis .. 87 263,307 495 
tKansas City.. 5 2 26 2 18 9 
Chicago ...... 19 7 1 1 os 7 
New York .... 113 150 132 54 158 163 
Boston ....... ee ee 6 94 2 160 
Baltimore .... .. 41 oe 24 29 «4245 
Philadelphia. . - ae — 37 4 22 
Milwaukee ... 14 13 14 5 3238 es 
Dul.-Superior.. 82 84 185 1,2373,958 1,141 
*Buffalo ..... 224 ee 68 -» 145 734 

*Receipts by lake only. Shipments by 
lake and canal. tShipments for four days 
only. tJune 28. 





Oatse—Receipts, Shi ts and Stock 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 





week ending July 3, in bushels (000's 
omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 


Minneapolis. 108 430 429 434 14,940 13,702 
670 689 


tKan. City... 78 57 43 #1 

Chicago ... 568 588 593 1,031 ess sae 
New York... 256 354 194 387 588 865 
Boston ..... 14 20 ee 20 37 211 
Baltimore .. 28 15 34 oe 62 112 
Philadelphia 18 111 69 74 201 249 
Milwaukee.. 66 161 70 270 583 gus 
Duluth-Sup.. 140 261 496 755 9,540 4,487 
Toledo ..... 51 23 127 127 aes rT 
*Buffalo ... 183 448 155 2,208 3,416 


*Receipts are by lake only. Shipments by 
lake and canal. ftShipments for four days 
only. tJune 28. 





The defeat of the Fess bill and fairly 
liberal deliveries of corn on July con- 


tracts were believed responsible for 
weaker corn futures last week, although 
the market revived a bit after the holi- 
day, leaving the Chicago July future 
about unchanged on July 6, compared 
with the previous Tuesday. Unfavorable 
crop news was held to have caused the 
stronger feeling in the market at the 
beginning of this week. The higher 
wheat market also probably contributed 
to the better feeling. 

Crop experts say that, although the 
crop is at present in subnormal condi- 
tion, due to its lateness, good weather 
during July may counterbalance this, and 
as the acreage is larger than that of last 
year, the yield may in all probability be 
well up to average. 

St. Lowis.—There is very little corn 


offered from the country, despite 
favorable weather, and this is having 
some influence on shorts. Demand, gen- 
erally speaking, is quiet, and with the 
outside trader not devoting much atten- 
tion to the situation, the maintenance of 
values falls on the local speculator, hence 
prices have a wide range at times. Re- 
ceipts were 273 cars, against 301 in the 
previous week. Cash prices, July 3: No. 
2 corn 7T2@74c bu, No. 6 corn 65@66c; 
No. 2 yellow 72@73c, No. 3 yellow 71@ 
72c, No. 4 yellow 70c; No. 2 white 74@ 
T5c, No. 3 white 73c. 


New Orleans—Demand for corn was 
fair last week, but shipments were not 
so heavy as they have been recently. A 
total of 29,942 bus was sent through this 
port, all of it going to Latin America. 
Progreso took 8,452 bus, Havana, 4,630, 
Kingston, 1,700 and the balance went in 
smaller lots to other ports in the tropics. 
Quotations on July 1: No. 2 yellow 96c 
bu, No. 3 95c; No. 2 white 96c, No. 3 
95c; yellow chops were offered at $1.75 

r 100 lbs, hominy feed $1.45 and wheat 

ran $1.40; grits, $2.15 in 98's; standard 
“a $2 and gray shorts $1.75, per 100 
bs. 


Memphis.—Corn meal continues to sell 
slowly, although several cars were picked 
up last week at what jobbers thought 
were low prices. Mills quoted cream in 
24’s at $3.75@3.80 on July 1. Several 
cars were sold as low as $3.65. Best 
standard was quoted at $3.60. The 
movement to consumers is about normal, 
but cheaper flour is expected to offer 
more competition as soon as it is avail- 
able. Corn sells slowly. Cash No. 3 
white was quoted at 80%c on July 1, 
No. 8 yellow being 3c less. 


Nashville—Demand for corn was good 
last week, many inquiries coming from 
the South. Western corn is on a com- 
petitive basis with that from the Ohio 
valley, and a considerable amount of the 
former is moving to this market. Prices 
were a shade lower last week. Quota- 
tions, July 3: No. 2 white 89c bu, No. 3 
white 88c; No. 2 yellow 87c, No. 3 yel- 
low 86c. Routine demand is reported for 
corn meal. Prices, July 3: bolted, in 
bags, 95@98c bu; bulk, 90@92c. 

Minneapolis.—A good general demand 
is reported for corn. Shippers and 
grinders are taking advantage of the 
freer offerings of good color Iowa corn. 
No. 2 yellow is quoted at 1@2c bu under 
the Chicago Sept., No. 3 yellow 2@3c 
under, No. 4 yellow 3@4c under, and No. 
5 yellow 4@5c under. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending July 3 
was 71@72%c; the closing price on July 
6 was 72@73c. White corn meal was 
quoted at Minneapolis on July 7 at $5@ 
5.10 and yellow at $4.90@5 per 200 lbs. 


Philadelphia. — Corn was alternately 
higher and lower last week, closing firm 
at a net advance of Ic. Supplies are 
small, but there is very little doing. Quo- 
tations, July 3: car lots for export, No. 
2 77c, No. 3 75@75¥ec, No. 4 72@78c. 
Corn goods are quiet and unchanged. Of- 
ferings are moderate but ample. Quota- 
tions, July 3, in 100-lb sacks: kiln-dried 
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granulated yellow and white meal, fancy, 

$2.35@2.55; white cream meal, fancy, 

— pearl hominy and grits, $2.35 
2.55. 


Kansas City.—Cash prices, July 3: 
white corn, No. 2 78%@T4c bu, No. 3 72 
@738c, No. 4 69@Tlc; yellow corn, No. 2 
T7@78e, No. 3 T54%.@TE6%c, No. 4 72% 
@i74%ec; mixed corn, No. 2 738%@T4ec, 
No. 3 72@78c, No. 4 69@T7lc; cream 
meal, $3.85 bbl, cotton 24's; corn bran, 
$24 ton; hominy feed, $24. 


Boston.— The corn market last week 
ruled firm, with a quiet demand. For 
shipment, all-rail, No. 2 yellow was quot- 
ed on July 3 at 90@92c bu, No. 3 yellow 
85@90c; lake-and-rail, No. 2 yellow 88@ 
90c, No. 3 yellow 87@89c. Hominy feed 
was in quiet demand at $31 ton, in 100- 
Ib sacks. Gluten feed was 50c ton higher, 
at $40.90. There was a fair demand for 
granulated yellow corn meal at $2.20, 
with bolted yellow at $2.15 and feeding 
meal and cracked corn at $1.75, all in 
100-Ib sacks. 


Buffalo.—Receipts of corn have fallen 
off sharply, and there is a better inquiry 
from mills. Holders have advanced their 
limits. There is a less active demand for 
corn goods. Export demand for corn 
meal continues good. Quotations, July 3: 
cracked corn, $33 ton; corn meal feed, 
$36; table corn meal, $2.15 per 100 Ibs, 
sacked. 


Baltimore.—Corn was higher last week, 
with offerings small and demand good. 
Receipts were 4,391 bus by rail. Sales 
included 15,223 bus at 75c bu. Closing 
prices, July 2: No. 2 spot T4c, No. 3 spot 
72c; domestic No. 2 oaliee, track, 78c, or 
Jc up from last week. Corn meal is un- 
changed and slow, regardless of its rela- 
tive cheapness, at $1.95@2.10 per 100 Ibs 
for established quality. 

Indianapolis.—No. 2 white corn was un- 
changed to Yec lower last week. It was 
quoted at 68@69c bu on July 3. A similar 
movement was noted in No. 2 yellow 
corn, quoted at 63@64c. No. 2 mixed corn 
was Ic higher at 61@63c. 


Milwaukee—An advance of 1@2c is 
noted in cash corn prices. Offerings are 
light, with a fair demand for fresh 
Shelled. The cash basis has improved 
somewhat. Receipts last week were 43 
cars. Closing quotations, July 2: No. 2 
yellow, 73@74c bu; No. 2 white, 72@ 
72¥ec; No. 2 mixed, 71142@72c. 


Chicago.—Very little activity is re- 
ported in corn goods. Mill representa- 
tives are doing a little small lot business 
out of warehouse, but large sales are 
scarce. Corn flour was quoted, July 2, 
at $1.80@1.85 per 100 Ibs, corn meal 
$1.75@1.85, cfeam meal $1.75@1.85, and 
hominy $1.75@1.85. The cash market 
was active on spot corn, and offerings 
were readily disposed of. Deliveries to- 
taled 3,055,000 bus. No. 2 mixed was 
quoted at 71@72c bu, No. 4 mixed 68c, 
No. 5 mixed 62@65c; No. 1 yellow 73c, 
No. 2 yellow 7142@72%2c, No. 3 yellow 
T0@T0%ec, No. 4 yellow 68@69ec, No. 5 
yellow 63@68c; No. 2 white, 724%, @72'c. 


Liverpool, Eng., June 16.—There is a 
steadier tone to spot corn, due to im- 
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rovement in domestic demand and a4 
sebudiion in stocks. Descriptions other 
than Plate are almost exhausted, and 
holders in Live 1 of American and 
African have realized an advance of 3% 
@4¥,4 ctl. There is little interest shown 
in Plate corn in forward positions, owing 
to the rapid accumulation on passage 
and heavy clearances from Argentina, 
and the fact that shippers’ offers are still 
far out of line with the parity in this 
country, offers here being 1@2s qr over 
resellers’ quotations. Plate corn for May- 
June and June-July shipment was sold 
at 26s 9d qr in London and Liverpool 
last week. 


Corn—Keceipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as reported 
for the week ending July 3, In bushels 
(9000's omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 _ 
Minneapolis ..220 123 $6 129 429 
Kansas City.. 158 172 261 640 3,171 2,002 
Chicago ..... 530 671 647 se 


New York..... 62 & oe a ° 
Boston ‘ oe 2 os oe 

Baltimore .... 4 « 43 -» 1833 69 
Philadelphia. . 1 3 9 70 «141 84 
Milwaukee ... 4 53 130 118 $324 ee 
Dul.-Superior.. 2 10 ee a) 9 23 


Toledo ...6++- 25 19 24 24 oe es 
*Buffalo ..... 179 97 33 .- 3,494 1,346 


*Receipts by lake only. Shipments by 
lake and canal tShipments for four days 
only. tJune 28. 





In spite of better news of the flax 
crop in the Northwest, where it is be- 
lieved that it is at least up to the aver- 
age, although growth has been somewhat 
retarded by cool weather, flaxseed fu- 
tures were strong last week, and closed 
on July 6 2c higher than on the previous 
Tuesday. Sales of oil are reported in the 
East, and domestic flaxseed is being 
crushed almost as quickly as it can be 
received, making the demand for cash 
flaxseed good. Shipments from Argen- 
tina, where flax seeding has begun in 
the north under favorable conditions, 
have been moderate, and the price in 
Buenos Aires is said to have been largely 
influenced by the action of speculators 
and the changes in wheat values. 

The price of linseed meal is unchanged, 
although the undertone is firmer. Do- 
mestic demand is fairly good, and in- 
quiries from abroad are active, although 
importers’ ideas are not altogether in 
line with present price levels. 

Minneapolis.—The increased activity in 
the linseed meal market which set in a 
week or so ago still prevails, and crush- 
ers report a fairly good demand for this 
product. Prices, however, are generally 
unchanged. The quotation at Minneapolis 
remains at $46 ton, as for the past two 
weeks. At Toledo, meal is still quoted 
at $47, and at Buffalo $44, for 32 per 
cent. 

There is an exceptionally good export 
inquiry reported, but only a fair business 
is passing. Foreign buyers’ ideas as to 
price are slightly below quotations made 
by exporters. Cake is quoted at $40 ton, 
f.a.s., New York, the figure being un- 
changed from a week ago. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 

Minneapolis -— Duluth————, 


Track Toarr. Track July Sept. 
June 29...$2.31 2.30 2.30% 2.28% 2.32% 





June 30... 2.29% 2.28% 2.28% 2.27 2.31 
July 1.... 2.381% 2.30% 2.31 2.29% 2.33 
July 2.... 2.82% 2.81% 2.31 2.29% 2.33 
July 3.... Holiday Holiday 
July 6.... Holiday Holiday 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1925, to 
July 3, 1926, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


c—~Receipts—, —Shipments— 
1925-26 1924-26 1926-26 1924-26 





Minneapolis ... 9,990 13,856 2,686 3,610 
Duluth ....... 9,304 16,246 7,931 14,878 
Totals ...... 19,294 30,101 10,617 18,388 


Duluth.—After declining and later ris- 
ing, the flaxseed market recorded net 
mixed gains last week end of %@1%c 
against June 26. Crop reports emphasize 
conditions that require seasonable grow- 
ing weather immediately or there may 
be cause for apprehension as to the out- 
come in some sections. Contrary to ex- 
pectations, the three-day holiday did not 
result in any extensive evening up, but 








The Linseed Credit 
Problem 


HAT the linseed crusher shares 

with the flour miller a carrying 
cost problem that the buyer is re- 
luctant to solve in a fair and logi- 
cal manner is evident from the fol- 
lowing paragraphs from a recent 
letter sent out to its patrons by the 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Min- 
neapolis: 

“When we sell oil for any deliv- 
ery we must either buy the cash 
seed and figure interest on the in- 
vestment to date of delivery or 
buy the future delivery of the seed, 
and this delivery usually costs the 
spot price plus the interest on the 
money, the elevator charge for 
storage and the insurance. When 
the date for delivery arrives you 
will appreciate what would become 
of our credit if we would say we 
are not prepared to receive or pay 
for the as contracted. We do 
pay for the seed, and with oil at 
an average price of $1 gallon and 
money at 6 per cent the interest 
on the money costs us about 2c 
per gallon per month, or in six 
months the interest would absorb 
the average profit on the transac- 
tion. 

“At times we have had to shut 
down machinery and reduce pro- 
duction because customers were 
not able to accept the oil due 
them. At such times we do not 
ask any storage or insurance we 
may have to pay, but we believe 
any man of business experience 
will say that he should either pay 
for the oil or pay interest on the 
money invested in it, and must 
feel that, if he does not, in the fu- 
ture it will be figured in the price; 
that it is not fair to the buyer who 
lives up to his contract or pays the 
interest cost to carry it, for the 
seller to pay the cost of this favor 
to the buyer.” 











rather dulled the situation. July de- 
liveries were only 50,000 bus. 

Milwaukee.—A somewhat firmer tone 
is discernible in linseed meal, There has 
been some improvement in demand, while 
offerings are no larger. The stronger 
corn market has helped this tendency. 
Trading is of limited proportions, how- 
ever. Quotation, July 2, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, $48@49.50 ton. 

Chicago.—The linseed meal market re- 
mains steady, but demand is very quiet. 
Production also is light. Prices on July 
2 were $47.50@48 ton, Chicago. 

Boston.—Local prices for linseed meal 
were firmer last week, but demand ruled 
slow. Mill offerings are light and very 
small local stocks are reported. On July 
3 Buffalo offered for shipment 32 per 
cent meal at $48.70 ton, in 100-lb sacks, 
first half July, and at $49.20 for ship- 
ment last half July. Shipment during 
first half August was offered at $49.70 
for 82 per cent. 

Pittsburgh—Demand for linseed meal 
was brisk last week, although most orders 
were for small lots for prompt shipment. 
Prices are practically unchanged, Quota- 
tion, July 3, $49.90 ton. 

Buffalo.—Linseed meal is easier, and 
supplies are ample for the weak demand. 
Quotations, July 3: 32 per cent, $46.50 
ton; 81 per cent, $45. 

Liverpool, Eng., June 16.—Trade in 
feeding cakes is very slow, but prices 
continue firm. American linseed cake, 
June shipment, is quoted at £9 18s 9d 
@£10. This is covering by short sell- 
ers. For July £9 188 9d is bid, and 
there are sellers at £10 1s 8d. Argen- 
tine linseed cakes are firm at £9 17s 6d 
bid for June, and £10 2s 6d quoted by 
sellers, 

Toronto.— There has been no change 
for some weeks in mill quotations for 
linseed meal. Trading is fairly brisk. On 
July 8, prices were $54.25@56.25 ton, in 
car lots, delivered, Ontario points. 

Winnipeg.—Demand _ for linseed cake 
and meal is slackening. Local mills, how- 
ever, find no difficult in disposing of 
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their output at unchan prices. Quota- 
tions, July 3: cake, in $42 ton, and 
meal $44. Flaxseed has held fairly 
steady, but demand is rather light and 
this grain erally is without feature. 
Quotation, July 3, $1.95%c bu. 


Flaxseed—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 

at the principal distributing centers for the 

week ending July 3%, in bushels (000's omit- 

ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 

46 


Minneapolis .. 134 115 7 613 243 
Milwaukee ... 4 ee ee oe ee ee 
Chicago ...... 4 6 ee 1 

New York.... 448 ee ee 6 ve es 
Dul.-Superior.. 35 96 -- 100 792 379 
*Buffalo ...... «- 45 


*Receipts by lake only. Shipments by 
lake and canal. 


— OATMEAL | 


London, Eng., June 16.—A very quiet 
demand prevails for oatmeal and rolled 
oats. There were fair arrivals last week, 
which were in excess of demand, with the 
result that a more than usual proportion 
has gone into store. It is fortunate for 
importers that shipping prices have ad- 
vanced to a higher level than the price 
of present arrivals. In the absence of 
demand, business for shipment is at a 
standstill. Shippers ask 37s 6d for 
rolled oats and 36s 6d for oatmeal, c.i.f., 
for prompt shipment. It is questionable 
if any buyers could be found who would 
pay within Is 6d of these prices, and 
even then the purchase would be purely 
speculative. 

Belfast, Ireland, June 15.—One or two 
parcels have been sold for shipment, and 
some spot lots ex-store cleared out. For 
medium meal 35s@35s 6d per 280 lbs, 
ex-store, Belfast, was accepted, and a 
similar price Dublin, plus the duty, but 
the goods could hardly be replaced to 
sell at this figure. Some business was 
done in oatmeal for shipment during the 
week at 35s 6d per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, and a similar price Dublin, plus 
the extra charges. Mills, however, are 
now quoting on a basis of 36s 6d per 
280 Ibs. Rolled oats are very firm at 
837s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin. 

Toronto,—Cereal mills report nothing 
of special interest. There is just the 
usual light midsummer demand for these 
products, and business is dull. Prices did 
not change last week. Quotations, July 3: 
rolled oats $6.30@6.50 bbl, in two 98-lb 
jute bags, mixed cars, delivered, with 40c 
off to jobbers; oatmeal, in two 98-lb 
jutes, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 

Montreal, — Bulk and package rolled 
oats are in fair demand, with prices a 
little easier. Quotations, July 2, $3 per 
90 Ibs, less 1 per cent cash discount. Oat- 
meal has followed the same trend and 
was quoted on July 2 at $3.30 per 98 Ibs. 

Winnipeg—Sales of rolled oats and 
oatmeal are light, and the customary 
summer dullness prevails. Prices are un- 
changed, Quotations, July 3: rolled oats, 
in 80-lb bags, $2.75; oatmeal, in 98-lb 
bags, 25 per cent over rolled oats. 

Philadelphia.—Demand for oatmeal is 
slow, and the market is weaker. Offerings 
are moderate but ample. Quotations, July 
8, $2.90@3.10 per 90-lb sack for ground. 

Boston.—Demand for oatmeal continues 
quiet, with rolled quoted at $2.75, and 
cut and ground at $3.02, in 90-lb sacks. 

Chicago.—An excellent domestic de- 
mand is reported for oat products, and 
mills are operating steadily. A fair ex- 
port business is also being done by mills 
in this section. Rolled oats were quoted, 
July 2, at $2.30 per 90-lb sack, and oat- 
meal at $2.55 per 100 Ibs. 

Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on July 7 at $2.3742 per 90 Ibs. 
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relatives over the week end in Minneapo- 
is. 








Earl K. Warner, department manager 
of the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., fin- 
seed crusher, Minneapolis, has returned 
from a vacation in St. Louis and Chicago. 

Mrs. Julia M. Strothman, for 44 years 


a resident of Minneapolis, died last week 
in her seventy-fifth year. Mrs. Stroth- 
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man was the mother of Maurice H. 
Strothman, traffic supervisor for the 
Washburn Crosby Co. 


F. A. Ruenitz, president of the Spring- 
field (Minn.) Milling Co., Inc., returned 
last week from Pittsburgh, where he was 
unfortunate enough to break his ankle 
while playing golf. 

T. Bayha, head of the Bayha Baking 
Co., Wheeling, W. Va., and his sister, 
Miss Clara Bayha, stopped in Minneapo- 
lis July 7 on their way home from a 
Rotarian convention at Denver. 


Benjamin W. Mulford, for 22 age in 
the grain business in Minneapolis, died 
last week at his home in West Palm 
Beach, Fla., where he had resided since 
1910. Interment was at Minneapolis. 


C. E. Roseth, sales manager for the 
Claro Milling Co., Minneapolis, while in 
central states last week made arrange- 
ments with the Thatcher-Conlon . 
Toledo, to represent the mill in the 
northern half of Ohio. 


Gerald Billings, of the production de- 
partment of the Quality Bakers of 
America, New York, visited his son in 
Minneapolis last week. Gerald, Jr. is 
working temporarily in the laboratory 
of the Washburn Crosby Co. 


L. Groen, of the firm of J. Tas Ezn, 
Amsterdam, and J. Vieyra, of Felix 
Cohen, Rotterdam, both old-established 
flour importing firms, are in Minneapolis 
this week. Mr. Vieyra has been on vaca- 
tion in California, and expects to sail for 
home about July 17. 


Three little daughters of W. F. Keane, 
of Akron, Iowa, salesman for the Mys- 
tic Mills, Sioux City, have been laid up 
with scarlet fever, so that Mr. Keane 
has been unable to go home since June 
25. To make matters worse, on the day 
his home was quarantined, a baby boy 
arrived and, as Mr. Keane says: “It is 
hard luck when a man can’t see his own 
baby.” 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Demand for flour is slow. The hand- 
to-mouth policy continues, and there is 
little interest. Quick shipment is asked 
on practically all orders. Most of the 
trade seems to be fairly well taken care 
of on old crop flour. Mills are not yet 
quoting new crop flour. 

Demand for durum flour continues 
slow and spotted. The mill took on a 
little car lot trade last week from do- 
mestic sources, but buyers are waiting 
for the new crop, believing the large 
northwestern durum acreage means low- 
er prices. . 

Rye flour seems out of line and little 
outside interest is shown, no inquiries 
coming in last week. The only buying 
was to fill the usual limited home de- 
mand. Quotations, f.o.b., mill, in 98-lb 
cottons, July 3: pure white, $5.55 bbl; No. 
2 straight, $5.10; No. 3 dark, $3.90; No. 
5 blend, $5.80; No. 8 rye, $4.55. 

Quotations, July 3, at Duluth-Superior, 
f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons: 


1926 1926 
First patent ......... $9.10@9.25 $8.00@8.25 
Second patent ........ 8.65@9.10 7.75@8.00 
First clear, jute ..... 7.20@7.45 7.60@7.75 
Second clear, jute.... 6.20@6.45 6.25@6.50 


Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Se Beare Bs icccéucceosi 8,040 22 
Previous week ..........+. 17,645 48 
WO CD pt. seeersectcvades 16,860 45 
Two years ABO .......5606. 17,015 46 


NOTES 

J. K. Gottschalk, of the Gottschalk 
Milling Co., Crefeld, Germany, was here 
last week. 

The exchange closed from the adjourn- 
ment, July 2, until July 6. Mills and 
elevators worked July 3. 

Douglas C. Moore, Duluth wheat buyer 
for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., has 
been in Winnipeg for two weeks. 

W. P. Majo, vice president of the 
Duluth Universal Milling .» has re- 
turned from a two weeks’ trip in the 
East. 

Garfield Meyer, who has been connect- 
ed with the Duluth-Superior ago | Co. 
for about 20 years, will leave July 15 
for California, to remain. 

F. G. Cartson. 
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| CROP CONDITIONS ROUND THE WORLD 














WESTERN CANADIAN CROPS 
ARE IMPROVED BY RAIN 


Wixnirec, Manx.—In summing up con- 
ditions prevailing over the Canadian 
West, the Canadian Pacific Railway’s 
latest report states: “The crop situation 
throughout the West has been decidedly 
improved by recent general rains, and 
further precipitation occurred during the 
past week, mostly over southern Mani- 
toba, southern and central Saskatche- 
wan, and in scattered districts of Al- 
berta. The ground everywhere is well 
moistened to a good depth, and the 
meadows, pastures and grain fields are, 
generally speaking, provided with a gen- 
erous amount of moisture. There will, of 
course, be some loss of crop in districts 
where wind and drouth left their mark, 
but even in these localities conditions 
are such that substantial recovery is 
probable. 

“Wheat is looking well and stooling 
out nicely, most of it now in shot blade 
and in occasional fields coming into head. 
Oats and barley have exhibited gratify- 
ing improvement since the rain, and will 
be good crops if nothing develops to 
upset expectations. The thing most de- 
sired now to promote growth is a con- 
tinuation of present warmer tempera- 
tures. The previous cool weather has 
somewhat diminished the gain in time 
which the crops had over last year. Fall 
rye is mostly headed, and should fill well 
on present moisture supply. Live stock 
is doing well, and has plenty of grass 
and water. The feeling of optimism 
among farmers continues as to prospects 
for this year’s grain crop.” 





Harvesting Is Completed 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—Harvesting is complet- 
ed in the Missouri and Illinois soft win- 
ter wheat territory, and threshing will 
be under way very shortly. In Missouri 
the crop made remarkable progress dur- 
ing June. Fields of wheat which in May 
seemed to be almost worthless improved 
greatly under favorable maturing weath- 
er. The heads are remarkably well filled, 
and the wheat has every appearance of 
being of high quality. Conservative opin- 
ion places the crop at least 5,000,000 bus 
larger than the last state estimate. 

Conditions have shown a similar im- 
provement in Illinois. The acreage is 
small, however, due to unfavorable weath- 
er conditions last fall. The yield will be 
much larger than anticipated early in 
the spring, and in that state also every 
indication is for a crop of good quality. 

A heavy hail, rain and wind storm 
swept Sikeston, Mo., and the immediate 
vicinity last week, resulting in a loss es- 
timated as high as $500,000, although this 
is probably excessive, as it covered but 
a small area. Considerable property dam- 
age was done in Sikeston, but the chief 
loss was in the corn and cotton crops. 
Fortunately, the wheat in that territory 
had practically all been harvested. 


Harvesting in Pacific Northwest 

Portianp, Orecon.—The harvesting of 
winter wheat, oats and barley is general 
in this state, with yields varying from 
very poor to excellent. The extreme 
heat caused rapid ripening of winter 
grains, and was unfavorable for grain 
not already fully developed. In some 
eastern counties, wheat which was badly 
frosted several weeks ago is being pas- 
tured or cut for hay. Corn has made 
rapid growth, but unirrigated districts 
need rain. 


Ohio Crop May Exceed Estimates 


Totepo, On1o.—The weather has been 
ideal for growing wheat, particularly for 
filling the heads. Fields in this vicinity 
look very fine, with every indication of 
large yields, and it is quite possible that 
in this section they may run in excess 
of previous estimates. The weather has 
been unfavorable for corn, which is back- 
ward, but it is doubtful if any consider- 
able irreparable injury has been done. 
Corn around Toledo is of good color and 
looks healthy, but needs warm weather. 


HOT WEATHER CAUSES 
CONCERN IN NORTHWEST 


Minneapous, Mrxn.—High tempera- 
tures and an absence of moisture for 
four days are causing a pessimistic feel- 
ing in milling and grain trades at Min- 
neapolis. Adverse reports in regard to 
the growing wheat crop in the North- 
west are prevalent, but whether or not 
still more damage has been done remains 
to be seen. Cooler weather and frequent 
showers are essential. 


Crops Show Early Drouth Effect 

Minneapouis, Minn.—As the season 
advances, the ill effects of the early dry 
spell become more apparent. There are 
numerous spots in Minnesota and the 
Dakotas where early sown wheat is de- 
veloping very poorly, and where, with the 
best of weather conditions, the yield will 
be light. Some fields have been plowed 
under and resown to oats or other grain. 
Late sown wheat, however, is still very 
promising and should yield well, provid- 
ing there are occasional showers. Sev- 
eral stations in South Dakota reported 
good rains late in the week, with light 
showers through southern Minnesota and 
Montana. 

The Weather Bureau, at Minneapolis, 
in its summary for the week ending 
June 29 says: “The progress of spring 
wheat was mostly fairly good to very 
good in the principal producing sections. 
Excessively hot weather for two days 
was rather unfavorable, but more favor- 
able temperatures prevailed at the close 
of the week. In Minnesota the condition 
of spring wheat is fairly good on low- 
lands, but is poor on uplands, while it is 
fairly good to very good in North Da- 
kota. The crop shows improvement in 
most parts of South Dakota.” 


Canadian Crop Prospects Good 

Winnirec, Man.—General rains over 
almost the whole of the wheat producing 
area of western Canada have greatly en- 
hanced the crop outlook, and conditions 
are very promising. In most cases the 
land received a thorough saturation, and 
a very marked improvement has taken 
place in those parts which previously 
had stood in need of rain. Wheat is re- 
ported to be up to an average of 12 in, 
with occasional fields considerably higher. 
The color is good, and the grain is well 
stooled. Cutworms have done some dam- 
age, and in a few cases have necessi- 
tated reseeding. Scattered sections re- 
port oats slightly touched by frost. 

During the past few days the weather 
has turned warmer. Higher tempera- 
tures were what was needed for proper 
crop development, and in conjunction 
with the satisfactory precipitation will 
prove of immense benefit to the growing 
grain. In Saskatchewan, early sown 
wheat is reported to be fully 10 days 
ahead of last year, and fall rye, which 
is well headed out, promises a heavy 
yield. In southern Alberta the recent 
rains have proved of enormous benefit, 
and crops which had begun to suffer 
from lack of moisture are now making 
good recovery. 


Quebec in Need of Warm Weather 

MontreaL, Que.—The Quebec bureau 
of statistics has issued a statement re- 
garding actual agricultural conditions in 
the province. Seeding was delayed two 
or three weeks, and vegetation has suf- 
fered as a result of rather cold weather 
that prevailed during May and early 
June. Fields and pastures are in good 
condition. Cereals and other plants are 
in need of warm weather. 


Warmer Weather Aids Ontario 

Toronto, Ont.—The weather has be- 
come warmer in Ontario, a fact much 
appreciated by farmers. The past week 
has been ideal from this standpoint; grain 
shows a vast improvement, and is re- 
ported as coming along nicely. Winter 
wheat is looking well, and although the 
acreage to be harvested may not be fully 
up to previous years, it is thought that 


the yield will be an average one. Corn 
has suffered more than any other crop 
from the recent heavy rains and cold 
weather, and wers are hoping for a 
prolonged spell of heat. 


Nebraska Conditions Varied 

Omana, Nes—The Nebraska wheat 
crop has been greatly reduced by severe 
drouth in the south central and central 
districts. Wheat in most of the counties 
east of the north and south line is in 
good condition. Although the grain is 
badly shrunken and yields will be un- 
usually low in the drouth damaged areas 
in the south central and central districts, 
the quality of the wheat appears to be 
very good and of a high protein content. 
Test weights will be low. In contrast to 
conditions in the south central area, the 
panhandle promises to produce a record 
crop. Some fields in this section are ex- 
pected to yield 35 to 50 bus per acre. 


Normal Yields Expected on Coast 

Seattte, Wasn. — Normal summer 
weather prevailed over the wheat grow- 
ing sections of the Pacific Northwest last 
week, without excessive heat or hot 
winds. Harvesting of winter wheat is in 
progress in many counties and soon will 
be general. While conditions vary from 
practically perfect to near crop failures, 
the prospect is for a total yield in Wash- 
ington, Oregon and northern Idaho close 
to normal. 


Conditions Good in Montana 

Great Faris, Mont.—Sixteen counties, 
representing all sections of Montana, are 
enjoying good growing conditions for all 
crops and, while rain would be welcomed 
almost everywhere, there is said to be 
sufficient moisture in the ground for sev- 
eral days. In the northeastern part of 
the state, particularly, local showers 
have fallen frequently. This area re- 
ports exceptional growing conditions for 
all crops. 


Wheat Reported of Good Quality 
Evansvitte, Inp.—The new wheat that 
has been harvested is reported to grade 
high and to be of excellent quality. The 
acreage is small, however. Threshing is 
well under way. 


German Crops Progress Slowly 
HamabureG, Germany, June 12.—Weath- 
er conditions are satisfactory, though 
warm sunshine is needed for all cereal 
crops, which are making only slow prog- 
ress, and bulls have made the most of 
this situation. 


Increase in Cotton Acreage Indicated 

According to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture a United States 
cotton crop of about 15,635,000 bales 
was indicated by the condition of the 
acreage in cultivation on June 25. If de- 
velopments during the remainder of the 
season are as unfavorable as they were 
during 1921, 1922 and 1923, a total pro- 
duction of about 13,726,000 bales might 
be expected. On the other hand, if later 
developments are as favorable as dur- 
ing the past two seasons, a total crop of 
about 16,294,000 bales might be expected. 

The increase of the cotton acreage by 
1.7 per cent over last year made a total 
acreage in cultivation on June 25 of 
48,898,000. If abandonment averages the 
same as during the last 10 years, there 
will remain to be harvested approximate- 
ly 47,153,000 acres, an increase of about 
2 per cent over last year. 


Hungarian Wheat Crop Increased 

The wheat crop of Hungary is fore- 
cast at 68,196,000 bus, according to a 
cable received by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture from the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome. This is a slight increase over 
last year’s production of 67,553,000 bus, 
and well above the 51,568,000 produced 
in 1924. Cabled reports state that in the 
Danube surplus areas old crop wheat 
supplies are exhausted and prices are 
advancing. Rye production is placed at 
30,235,000 bus, in comparison with 31,- 
271,000 last year. 


It is understood that the Peruvian 
government intends to place an import 
duty on jute bags, as it has granted a 
concession to a resident of Peru to 
establish a factory for their manufac- 
ture there. 
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NEW VESSELS IN SERVICE 


United States Shipping Board Orders 32 
Steamers to Be Made to Haul 
Grain Immediately 


Puiapecpnia, Pa.—As a result of the 
action of the United States Shipping 
Board in ordering 32 big steamers now 
out of commission to be made immediate- 
ly ready for service, it is expected that 
some of the idle ships at Hog Island 
will be reconditioned for carrying grain. 
This action on the part of the govern- 
ment was made through the recommen- 
dations of Herbert Hoover, Secretary of 
Commerce, and William M. Jardine, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, who urge using 
idle tonnage to assist American farmers 
in their plight. In addition to the 32 
vessels ordered commissioned, 27 others 
already available will be pressed into 
service, giving a total deadweight capac- 
ity of 519,000 tons. 

In discussing the board’s action, on 
June 30, Hubert J. Horan, president of 
the Commercial Exchange, said that 
Philadelphia will receive its share of the 
business. He pointed out that most of 
it, however, will be moved through Gulf 
ports, because grain cutting already has 
been started in the Southwest and that 
the Middle West will begin July 4-10, 
while harvest in the Northwest will not 
occur until about Aug. 15. It was point- 
ed out to government officials that grain 
cargoes have been refused in the Gulf 
ports by private American steamship op- 
erators and some foreign ship lines be- 
cause of other more profitable cargoes 
offering. Under prevailing grain rates, 
it was said, grain is moved at a very 
small profit, sometimes at a loss to the 
carrier, 


Lake Shipping Slows Down 

Dututnu, Minn.—Shipping of grain by 
lake is slowing down. Some of the 
boats that are under contract are report- 
ing for loading, but few new charters are 
being made. The rate situation is easing 
as a result of this distinctly dull condi- 
tion. Package freighters which were 
holding for 4c bu, wheat, Duluth to Buf- 
falo, are now willing to take 3%c. The 
big boats are not making any conces- 
sions, due to the fact that there are not 
many of them available. Those having 
ore and coal contracts are being called 
on to fill them, and this materially re- 
duces the number that can take grain. 


New Wharf to Be Used 

New Orteans, La.—J. J. Kellegher, 
traffic manager of the Cuyamel Fruit Co., 
has announced that, effective with the 
sailing of the Managua, July 2, for Cien- 
fuegos and Bluefields, the company will 
receive all freight for ports served by 
its steamers at the new Piety Street 
wharf. This wharf has been especially 
designed to handle flour, grain and other 
commodities destined for the tropics, and 
is in keeping with the high standard set 
by the dock board, being modern in every 
respect. 


Congestion Feared at Montreal 

Monrreat, Que.-—Fear is being ex- 
pressed here that the strike in Britain 
may cause grain congestion at Montreal. 
Lake steamers are arriving with normal 
cargoes of western grain, and nothing 
indicates the slackening of this move- 
ment. Vessels are not able to take all 
the grain wanted for Europe. 








Municipal Elevator to Be Leased 

Norrotx, Va.— Norfolk’s municipal 
grain elevator difficulties are expected 
to end with announcement by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad that it would absorb 
a one-cent wharfage charge at the ter- 
minals, placing them on an equal basis 
with all other elevators in north Atlantic 
ports. The new arrangement is effective 
immediately. 

The city of Norfolk, which has been 
unable to operate the elevator at a profit 
because of differentials in freight charges 
in favor of competitor ports, will now 
make an effort to lease the elevator, 
probably to Harvey C. Miller, operator 
of the Army Base and municipal piers, 








and president of the Norfolk Tidewater 
Terminals, Inc. 

Officials of the Pennsylvania, follow- 
ing a conference with city officials in 
Norfolk on July 2, announced that work 
would start immediately on the construc- 
tion of the railroad terminals at Little 
Creek, on the outskirts of Norfolk, to 
give the Pennsylvania about $3,000,000 
worth of terminals in Norfolk, and cut 
in half its barging distance from Cape 
Charles, the rail end of its lines in the 
South. It now barges from Cape Charles 
to Port Norfolk, and the new terminals 
will cut its barge time in half. 





Canadian Ocean Rates Increasing 

Toronto, Ont—Should the British 
coal strike continue much longer, ocean 
freight rates on flour from Canadian 
ports may be increased. Up to the 
present, the strike has had no effect on 
flour, but the cost of shipping wheat 
has advanced substantially, and within 
the last week freights from Montreal 
have increased by 3c per 100 lbs. Brit- 
ish vessels which ordinarily carry grain 
are being chartered to load United 
States coal for Great Britain. This 
leaves boats for other cargo scarce, and 
as wheat is one of the most important 
exports of this country and demands 
considerable space, the effect is first felt 
in shipments of that kind. 





Southern Kansas Proteste Through Rates 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Wichita (Kan- 
sas) Board of Trade last week issued a 
statement characterizing as “unfair to 
southern Kansas interests” the ruling of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
permitting grain to move on a through 
rate from Colorado and Kansas points 
through Kansas City to destinations in 
Louisiana and Texas. 

The Southern Kansas Grain and Grain 
Products Association and other Kansas 
interests have also asked for suspension 
of the tariffs on the ground that the 
rates do not give farmers and grain 
shippers of Kansas the benefit of their 
natural geographic location, and con- 
tend that the out-of-line haul should be 
made to pay a higher rate. 


Rate Reduction Denied 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—A proposed reduc- 
tion in rates on grain and grain prod- 
ucts moving over Rock Island lines from 
Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska and other 
middle western states to destinations in 
Louisiana has been denied by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The deci- 
sion supports a protest filed by Texas 
Millers, who, while not attacking the 
reasonableness of the lower rates, con- 
tended that the reduction would be prej- 
udicial to their interests because they 
were not made applicable over routes 
through that state. The Rock Island 
was attempting to establish tariffs that 
would allow it to compete with other 

roads for southbound tonnage. 





BRANCH MANAGERS MEET 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—In preparation for 
new crop activities, the eight branch 
managers of the Southwestern Milling 
Co., Ine., Kansas City, met here last 
week with C. M. Hardenbergh, manager, 
and others of the home office sales force. 
Besides the business meetings, some time 
was devoted to golf, and a dinner was 
given the visitors one evening at the 
Kansas City Country Club. The follow- 
ing men were here: J. R. Moreland, 
Cleveland; C. C. Anthon and G. C. De 
Groat, Chicago; J. L. Schofield, Memphis ; 
W. C. Mansfield, Pittsburgh; W. P. 
Garcelon, St. Louis; S. E. Marcott, De 
Pere, Wis; C. H. Hitch, Dallas. 





LIBERTY BELL AS SOUVENIR 

A novel souvenir in the form of a 
paper weight replica of the Liberty 
Bell, Independence Hall, Philadelphia, is 
being distributed by the Cascade ( Mont.) 
Milling & Elevator Co. A concise his- 
tory of the Liberty Bell accompanies 
each of the souvenirs. 





OLD LANDMARK TO BE TORN DOWN 
Rocuestrer, N. Y.—The old Glenwood 
Mill on Lake Avenue has been sold to the 
S. Snyder Corporation for approximately 
$40,000 by George A. Wittman and 
George N. Hewes. The new owners will 
raze the old mill and erect a garage. 
The Glenwood Mill has been in con- 
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tinuous use for about 60 years. When 
first built, it was operated by a cable ex- 
tending from a waterwheel in the Gene- 
see River, 650 feet distant. The cable 
also ran the Gorsline mill near by, which 
still stands. 





CONTINENTAL PROFITS NAMED 
New Yorx, N. Y.—Profits of the Con- 
tinental Baking Corporation for the 25 
weeks ended June 19, 1926, are reported 
as $3,296,267, against $3,507,246 for the 


period last year. In- 

. flour costs absorbed over $907,- 

000. Total sales of the companies owned 

or controlled by the corporation during 

this period increased $1,422,291 over the 

sales of all companies now owned or con- 

pigs during the corresponding period 
of 1925. 





The per capita consumption of rice in 
Chile is about 10 Ibs, twice as large as 
that in the United States. 








Vitamins Are a Small But Very 
Important Matter 


By C. O. Swanson 


Fifth of a Series of Articles on Wheat Flour and Human Food by the Head of the 
Department of Mill Engineering, Kansas State Agricultural College 


ITAMINS are little things but, like 

many other little things, they are 

very important and precious. They 
were first found in rice polish, and the 
material from rice polish was found to 
cure beriberi. This disease is very com- 
mon in the Orient, where the diet con- 
sists largely of polished rice. The cura- 
tive substance was crystallized from rice 
polish in 1912. Almost an unweighable 
amount of this substance would cure a 
pigeon which had lost control of legs and 
wings, and the cure was effected in two 
or three hours. 

Because the chemical constitution of 
vitamins was unknown, they were classed 
as A, B, C, D and E. Although the 
chemical constitution is unknown, never- 
theless they are just as important to an 
animal as oxygen and water. The lack of 
a vitamin, however, is not made mani- 
fest as quickly as the lack of oxygen or 
water. The reason for this is that the 
evolution of the animal body has taken 
place under conditions where oxygen and 
water were always obtainable, but the 
animal did not always have access to 
vitamins. For this reason the body has 
acquired a habit of storing these sub- 
stances. An animal may possibly live 
for a month before the lack of a cer- 
tain vitamin would be apparent, because 
the vitamin has been stored in the body. 


VITAMIN A 


ITAMIN A has also been called fat 

soluble A, the reason being that it is 
soluble in fat. The lack of this vitamin 
manifests itself in infected eyes of chil- 
dren and roup in chickens. It also 
causes weakness of lungs, blindness and 
paralysis. Lack of it weakens the tissues 
so that they become infected with bac- 
teria. In an experiment at the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, 20 hogs were 
fed on a ration low in vitamin A. Near- 
ly all died from ory, | trouble, and before 
death they became blind and paralyzed. 

No animal makes vitamin A in the 
body. It must therefore be present in 
the food, This vitamin is found particu- 
larly in whole milk, eggs and liver. How- 
ever, it will not be present in these ani- 
mal foods if it is absent from the ration 
on which the animal subsisted. It also 
is produced in green plants. White 
leaves, such as found in head lettuce and 
cabbage, do not contain this vitamin. 

While much of this vitamin is de- 
stroyed by drying, yet considerable re- 
mains in the leaves when these are dried 
for hay. Whole milk normally contains 
vitamin A, yet it is possible to produce 
milk from which it is absent. It is lack- 
ing in cows’ milk if the cows are fed a 
ration deficient in this vitamin, It is 
often lacking in mothers’ milk when the 
diet is deficient in this vitamin. Since 
this vitamin is fat soluble, most of it is 
found in the cream. Whole milk con- 
tains 20 times as much as separated 
milk, 

Yellow corn is the only grain which 
is an important source of vitamin A. 
As a rule, wheat is relatively poor in 
this vitamin, The germ contains more 
than the endosperm. Muscle tissues are 
poor in this vitamin. For this reason a 
ration made up largely of white bread 
and meat is very deficient, as far as re- 
lated to this vitamin. We can therefore 
say that a diet the source of which is 
grains, lean meats, bacon, all fats ex- 
cept butter, white flour, sugar, starches, 
white leaves from head lettuce, cabbage 


or celery, would be poor in vitamin A. 
It should be noted that these substances 
make up a large portion of the diet of 
very many people. Some have made it 
a point to say a great deal about the 
lack of vitamins in white flour. White 
flour is not any more deficient in vita- 
min A than any of the other substances 
mentioned. 

As sources of vitamin A we may men- 
tion whole milk, butter, green leaves, fresh 
or cooked, liver, yellow carrots and yel- 
low corn. It is not necessary that these 
substances be eaten at every meal. It 
was noted above that a month might 
elapse before the lack of a vitamin 
would make itself manifest. In an ex- 
periment with hogs it was found that 
they could have a diet deficient in vita- 
min A for three months before any re- 
sults were noticed, but they died be- 
fore 15 months if vitamin A was not 
supplied. 

Since vitamin A has become known, 
efforts have been made to concentrate it 
from plants so as to make it available 
for human consumption without the ne- 
cessity of using animal food. Some 
progress along this line has been made. 
It should again be emphasized that the 
eating of animal food does not neces- 
sarily provide this vitamin, even when 
the animal food is milk. 

Cod liver oil has for a long time been 
used in the food for infants, the chief 
reason being that this oil is very rich in 
vitamin A, and also in another vitamin, 
as will be noted later. 


VITAMIN B 


ITAMIN B was the first to be dis- 

covered, but the second to be classi- 
fied. It is soluble in water, and hence 
has also been known as water soluble B. 
Since this vitamin is soluble in water, 
it may be lost from foods when they are 
treated with water. 

Lack of any of the vitamins is destruc- 
tive to the nervous system. Lack of vita- 
min B manifests itself in the paralysis 
of muscles and in the impairment of the 
secretion of digestive juices, causing di- 
gestive disorders. 

The best sources of vitamin B are the 
outer covering of grain, yeast, milk, 
eggs, fruits, green leaves, tubers and 
rice polish. We may therefore say that 
whole grains are rich in vitamin B, and 
the endosperm is poor. This means that 
white flour is relatively poor in vitamin 
B, but it should be remembered that, 
since white flour constitutes about 30 
per cent of the diet of the American 
people, the amount of vitamin B from 
this source is of considerable importance. 
In rice it is concentrated in the bran 
and the embryo. Potatoes are rich in 
vitamin B. As a rule, leaves are richer 
in this vitamin than the whole seeds. 
As this vitamin is relatively stable to 
heat and oxidation, very little is de- 
stroyed on drying food. 

Muscle meat is poor in vitamin B. Like 
A, it must be obtained ultimately from 

lants, and since it is not present in all 

inds of plant material, it will not be in 
= unless it is first present in the cow’s 


VITAMIN C 


THIS is sometimes known as the anti- 
scorbutic vitamin. Its absence causes 


the disease known as scurvy. This dis- - 


ease was one of the earliest deficiency 
diseases to be studied, and the remedy 
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for it was discovered long before any- 
thing was known about vitamins. Vita- 
min C is not found in seeds in suffi- 
cient amounts for the animal body. Mus- 
cle tissue is also poor in this vitamin. 
Some of it is developed in germination, 
hence this is one way to provide this 
vitamin in feed. Vitamin C is more un- 
stable than either A or B. It may be 
destroyed by cooking or drying. The 
best sources of vitamin C are limes, lem- 
ons, oranges, raw fruits of various kinds, 
tomatoes, swedish turnips, carrots, po- 
tatoes, onions and green leaves. 


VITAMIN D 


THis is one of the latest vitamins to 
be studied, and hence less is known 
about it than of the other three. Lack 
of this vitamin prevents the utilization 
of minerals by the body, particularly 
calcium and phosphorus. It has been 
found that the diet may contain a sufli- 
ciency of required mineral substances, 
and still the body may suffer from 
proper mineral metabolism. The lack of 
this vitamin causes rickets. Decay of 
teeth is simply a form of rickets. Rickets 
is one of the most common diseases of 
children. The commonness of poor teeth 
of the American people testifies to the 
prevalence of this disease. Absence of 
vitamin D causes disturbances of cal- 
cium and phosphorus metabolism. Di- 
gestive disturbances from other causes 
may also interfere with the assimilation 
of calcium and phosphorus, and so con- 
tribute to the development of rickets. 

Cod liver oil is one of the best sources 
of vitamin D. It has also been found 
that spinach, butter and coconut oil pos- 
sess to some extent antirachitic prop- 
erties. 

One of the recent discoveries in nutri- 
tion is that ultra-violet light enables the 
body to develop vitamin D, and hence we 
can say that in a sense these light rays 
perform the same function as vitamin D. 
Violet light is made up of the shortest 
wave lengths which stimulate the optic 
nerve. Ultra-violet light is therefore 
composed of wave lengths which cannot 
be seen, and is easily absorbed. Winter 
sunlight is poorer in this light than sum- 
mer sunlight, because the sunlight has 
to pass through more air. Much of this 
light is removed by window glass. It is 
necessary to pay more attention to the 
supply of vitamin D in winter than in 
summer. Cows’ milk contains vitamin D 
if the cows have been exposed to sun- 
light. Certain lamps will give off as 
much ultra-violet in five minutes as five 
hours’ exposure to sunlight. s’oods treat- 
ed with such light develop vitamin D. 
Lack of ultra-violet light in winter time 
is one cause of lack of vitality during 
this season. 

It should be remembered that, while 
the presence of vitamin D promotes cal- 
cium deposition, neither cod liver oil nor 
sunlight will supply calcium or phos- 
phorus if these are lacking in the diet. 
They must first be present in adequate 
amounts. Then, if vitamin D is present, 
or if ultra-violet rays are provided either 
directly or in sunlight, the cellular activ- 
ity of the body will be so stimulated as 
to secure effective utilization of cal- 
cium and phosphorus present in the food. 

That children need not have rickets if 
an adequate amount is present in the 
food is shown by the absence of this dis- 
ease among primitive Eskimos. Among 
these people the diet of the mothers dur- 
ing prenatal life contains an abundance 
of vitamin D. These people live with a 
minimum of sunshine. Many children in 
the United States are born predisposed 
to rickets because of the faulty diet of 
the mother. People living in large cities, 
where free access to the open air and 
sunshine is less easy, need to pay par- 
ticular attention to the diet. 


VITAMIN E 


THIS is the last vitamin to be studied 
and named. It is associated with the 
reproductive function of animals. It has 
been found that this vitamin will be 
supplied in lettuce, meat, whole wheat, 
wheat rm, rolled oats, dried alfalfa 
and milk fat or butter. These sub- 
stances also are sources of some of the 
other vitamins. 





Texas has over 200,000 more farms 
than any other state in the Union. 
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REMARKABLE RISE IN 
FRENCH FLOUR OCCURS 


Similar Mov ¢ Is Unr ded Since Mid- 
dle Ages—Urban Districts Oppose Pros- 
pective Higher Bread Prices 


Paris, France, June 9.—Wheat prices 
to the mills in the department of the 
Seine have been increased from 182 
francs to 195 per 220 lbs. As a re- 
sult, flour has risen from 239 francs to 
252 per quintal, leaving the figure for 
milling costs and profits at 56.25 francs 
per quintal, or 70c per 100 lbs. This is 
the greatest single rise in flour ever re- 
corded in France, D’Avenal’s résumé of 
wheat prices since the Middle Ages show- 
ing nothing like it. 

A wheat investigation is being made 
by the government to discover what vol- 
ume of held-over stocks is in the hands 
of wheat farmers and middlemen. The 
former are believed to have caused the 
market shortage. In the northern de- 
partments it is claimed that some grow- 
ers hold as much as 50 tons. The new 
price will bring some of this forth, but 
in general the peasant will hold on until 
the last moment. His business astute- 
ness is not to be questioned, but his at- 
titude is placing the 40,000,000 people 
of France in an embarrassing position. 
The peasants of central France are ask- 
ing that they be paid in gold on the 
present basis of 225 francs for stocks 
still in hand. Since there is no gold in 
circulation and it is illegal to deal with 
it as a money of exchange, this simply 
means that they expect to be paid in pa- 
per francs on the basis of the equivalent 
dollar exchange of the day of the trans- 
action. 

The grain dealer also is holding out. 
This will continue until the government 
actually takes a hand. However, the 
granger deputies, approaching re-elec- 
tion, are appeasing their constituencies 
by forestalling government pressure. 

A law is expected which will reimburse 
millers the customs dues paid on foreign 
wheat (18@20 francs per quintal) where 
the final product is delivered to the bak- 
ery trade to be used for bread alone. 
Pastry and biscuit makers will not profit 
from this price concession. 


American and Canadian wheat cannot 
be imported at the moment for less than 
220 francs per quintal. The government 
established price for native wheat is 195 
francs, and the drawback allowed just 
about strikes the balance. What may 
happen between now and July 30, when 
French new wheat should materialize, de- 
pends upon the quality and volume of 
that crop and the relation of the dollar 
and the franc. If the former falls off 
10 per cent and the dollar rises another 
10 per cent, bread, with perhaps a still 
further increase of alien content other 
than wheat, will be selling at 2.50 francs 
or more per kilo. The urban French 
will scarcely submit to that. Probably 
the government will be forced to limit 
consumption by means other than those 
already tried. 


One suggestion is that the wheat and 
cereal sections of the Bourse de Com- 
merce at Paris be closed and millers al- 
lowed to deal directly with all wheat 
sellers. This would be controlled by a 
government bureau. But outside a situ- 
ation which justifies a dictatorship, this 
is directly opposed by the mass. It op- 
poses the interests of the industrial 
worker and his employer to those of the 
farm laborer and the farmer. An in- 
crease in bread will affect the American 
wheat grower and shipper as it will af- 
fect those in France. 

Francis Mittoun. 











Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonpon, Enc., June 16.—There is some 
day-to-day business, but little is report- 
ed in Canadian flours, which after an 
advance of Is 6d sack have in one or 
two instances lost 50 per cent of the rise. 
Moreover there are sales of afloat par- 
cels reported at less money than that 
asked by even the lowest mills for ship- 
ment. The difficulty which importers 
have to face, when flour is landed un- 
sold, is that there is an immediate loss 
of 6d sack, for it must compete with 
ex-ship parcels. Hence there are im- 
porters who prefer to cut unsold par- 
cels out at what they will fetch, rather 
than take the risk of landing charges, 
which, unless there is a movement in the 
market which will help, are lost forever. 
It is difficult to realize how dull the trade 
actually is. 

Another point which makes traders 
particularly cautious in regard to for- 
ward commitments is that there are an- 
ticipations of free offerings of hard win- 
ter wheat flours in July. It may be 
more in the hope that there will then be 
lower prices, for to date there have been 
no offerings of hard winter wheat flours 
in any way competitive with Canadian 
offers. Furthermore, if Canadian crop 
prospects are maintained, the wheat pool 
of that country will hardly allow price 
considerations to prevent it getting clear 
of its holdings of old crop wheat. With 
the actual demand slow, traders are more 
than usually inclined to take a biased 
view of matters. 

Flour Quotations—Canadian top pat- 
ents are offered by mills at 45s 6d@47s, 
c.i.f., for June and early July shipment 


from seaboard. No fresh business is re- 
ported, and it is understood that there 
are resellers who would take less than 
these prices for afloat parcels. Cana- 
dian export patents are offered at 43s 
6d, c.i.f., for June shipment, and 43s 3d 
for early July shipment from seaboard. 
It is reported that 43s, c.i.f., has been 
accepted by a reseller for this grade of 
flour now afloat. Canadian flours manu- 
factured in bond in the United States 
are on offer at 46s, but no business is 
reported. Canadian winter wheat 90 per 
cent patents are offered at 40@Als, c.i.f., 
and some business has been done at the 
lower figure. Kansas flours were occa- 
sionally offered last week, mills asking 
about 42s for a good straight run. They 
are not considered competitive. Aus- 
tralian flours are not quite as good as a 
week ago, and for June shipment they 
can be purchased at 40s 6d, c.i.f. Afloat 
parcels due early next month would 
realize about 41s. Arrivals due this 
month are worth 42s, c.i.f., but while in 
store and ready for delivery the flour 
commands 46s. Plate low grades have 
been inclined to harden, and shippers are 
asking 20s 9d for shipment, but buyers 
do not appear to be interested at over 
20s 3d. Minneapolis low grades are of- 
fered at 29@30s, c.i.f. Continental low 
grades are considered too dear at 2ls 
3d, c.i.f. 

Home Milled Flours.—Millers have 
made no change in the official price for 
straight run flour, which is 51s, delivered, 
about equal to 46s 6d, c.i.f. This price 
is purely for purposes of publication, as 
the price lists sent to their travelers to- 








A Royal Christening Cake 





Copyright by Photopress, London 


THe christening cake of the Princess Elizabeth, infant daughter of the Duke 
and Duchess of York, was made by McVitie & Price, the well-known bis- 


cuit manufacturers of Edinburgh and London. 


It was of elaborate design, and 


was surmounted by a silver cradle containing a wax model of the little princess. 
The christening took place on May 29, in the King’s private chapel at Buck- 
ingham Palace, London, the ceremony, which was of a very simple character, 
being performed by the Archbishop of York. Water from the Jordan was used 
for the baptism, it being sent from Palestine by Field Marshal Lord Plumer 


especially for the occasion. 


The little princess’ full name is Elizabeth Alex- 


andra Mary, and she is a direct heir to the throne of England. 


day in almost every case show the price 
of straight run flour at 49s, delivered, 
and this is the figure for even the small- 


est baker. Millers complain of slow 
trade, which is not to be wondered at 
with Canadian and Australian flours at 
their present figures, but for imported 
flours there is little or no fresh de- 
mand. At any rate, home millers can 
have but little flour in hand at 49s, de- 
livered, when the very low price at which 
offals can be sold is taken into consid- 
eration. 

Flour Arrivals—There was some in- 
crease in flour arrivals last week, and 
they are expected to be still larger. The 
quantities, in sacks of 280 Ibs each, were: 
from the United States, 9,140; Canada, 
Atlantic 10,875, Pacific 1,500; Continent, 
2,092. 





Liverroot, Enc., June 16.—There is 
only a moderate demand for home milled 
flour, and stocks are being worked down 
very closely by millers and _ bakers. 
Values remain unchanged, although there 
is a move here to advance prices Is 
sack. Imported flour is sold more freely 
at full prices. Manitobas on spot are 
quoted at 47@50s, and Australians at 
46s. Only a small trade is passing in 
forward parcels. Canadian millers ask 
44s@44s 6d, c.i.f., for export patents, 
June shipment, and some sales for first 
half July were made last week at 46s, 
c.i.f. Australian flours afloat are quoted 
at 42s, c.i.f., while June shipment is held 
at 41s. There is rather more pressure to 
sell Australian patents, owing to the easi- 
ness in wheat, and resellers were offer- 
ing at 41s, c.i.f., afloat to Liverpool. 
Top American old crop winter patents 
are quoted for June shipment at 46s 64d, 
and new crop, August shipment, at 2s 
less. Low grade American flour is easier. 
Second clears are offered at 27s 9d, but 
with cheap Argentine low grade on spot, 
buyers show no interest. Argentine low 
grade flours are firmer, shippers asking 
£8 2s 6d for July-August shipment. 


Giascow, Scornanp, June 14,.—The 
market is quiet. Bakers are holding off, 
and home millers are doing no more busi- 
ness than are importers. 


Millers have made no change in their 
quotations. There is only a small quan- 
tity of imported flour on spot, but im- 
porters state that it is difficult to make 
sales. Current prices on the c.i.f. basis: 
Manitoba exports, 43s@43s 6d; Canadian 
winters, 42s@42s 6d; American winters, 
45@48s. Some Kansas flour is offered, 
but not freely. The price is 43s 6d, July- 
August shipment. Two boats have ar- 
rived in the Clyde with cargoes from 
Australia. Australian flour is quoted at 
about 41s 6d@42s, c.i.f., for shipment. 

Arrivals generally continue moderate, 
and thus, despite the restricted buying, 
stocks are not being built up in any ap- 
preciable quantity. 

Betrast, IRELAND, June 15.—An at- 
tempt was made last week to strengthen 
the market, but it ended in failure. The 
trade is interested only for immediate 
requirements. Buyers are able to get 
flour at prices considerably under those 
at which the goods could be replaced for 
shipment. Moreover, home millers are 
pressing flour on the market much more 
keenly than a fortnight ago. This is 
especially the case in Dublin and the 
south, where millers are complaining of 
a lack of business. It is reported that 
some of them are running on short time, 
and the question of a duty on imported 
flour has again been raised. In Belfast 
and the north, conditions are not quite so 
bad, and millers are making fair sales. 

Flour Prices.—Strong flours milled in 
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bond are again offered at a reasonable 
price, and some business is done both on 
spot and passage on the basis of about 
45s 6d, c.if., Belfast, and 46s, Dublin. 
Prices for Manitoba patents for ship- 
ment are maintained, mills quoting at 
46s 6d@47s 6d, net, cif., Belfast, and 
47@48s, Dublin, for high grade flour. 
On spot and to arrive good short patent 
flours are sold on the basis of 46s, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast, and 46s 6d, Dublin. Ca- 
nadian export patents under mill’s own 
marks are offered at 44s@44s 6d, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast, and 45s, Dublin, and soft 
patents at 41@42s, net, c.if., Belfast. 
‘Some attempts have been made to do 
business in Kansas flours for August- 
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September shipment. Although the price 
indicated is about 41s, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast or Dublin, it is thought too dear. 
American soft winters are . Eye at 47s, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast. Local mills also 
quote about this figure for pencgis | as 
required. Australian flours are offered 
forward at about 42@43s, net, c.if., and 
on spot at 45s. 

Arrivals.—Shipments of flour to Bel- 
fast for the week ending June 5 were nil, 
against 5,000 sacks in the previous week, 
bringing the total since Aug. 1 to 117,000 
sacks. Shipments to Dublin for the same 
period were 20,000 sacks, against 4,000 
the previous week, bringing the total 
since Aug. 1 to 80,000. 








The Plight of the Milling Industry in Central 
and Southeastern Europe 


By Beno Schwarz 


N the Bacska and Banat districts 
I which were formerly the granaries of 

pre-war Hungary, the milling indus- 
try has lapsed into a deplorable condi- 
tion. The balance sheets of most mills 
show considerable losses. The reserves 
gathered during the war and the post- 
war years are totally exhausted. The 
few mills the balance sheets of which 
show small profits are drawing on their 
reserves, for in the past year business 
was very unprofitable. In the report 
submitted to the general assembly, the 
roller mills of Hessler & Co., Senta, em- 
phasize that the loss of the markets of 
Dalmatia, Bosnia, Slovenia and Croatia 
was a heavy blow for the Voivodina 
mills. During the first half of 1925, 
when there was no duty, these provinces 
were glutted with Italian and American 
flours, therefore most of the home mills 
were closed for about four months. Lat- 
er, yielding to pressure from the mills, 
the government introduced a flour duty 
of four dinars per 220 lbs, but the effect 
of this duty was offset by the abolition 
of the export duty upon wheat, allowing 
it to be exported from Jugoslavia in- 
stead of flour. 

The protective custom policy of Aus- 
tria and Czechoslovakia added to the 
difficulties of the situation, and thus the 
grinding activity of most mills was re- 
stricted to the narrow limits of the home 
trade. The situation of mills in the new- 
ly acquired territories is still worse than 
in the old kingdom, the former being 
treated by the government in rather a 
stepmotherly manner, insomuch as they 
are not nationalized, that is to say they 
have not been absorbed by Jugoslavian 
capitalists. A great many small mills 
have fallen into a state of open or latent 
insolvency. Taxes are enormously high, 
in many cases exceeding the net profits 
of the mills. The leading Jugoslavian 
millers declare that if the industry has 
to undergo another bad year it prac- 
tically will mean ruin to most of the 
mills. 





CZECHOSLOVAKIA SOCIALISTS 
OPPOSE AGRARIAN DUTIES 


Pracur, Czecnosnovakia, June 15,— 
The increased duties on. wheat and flour 
proposed by the government of Czecho- 
slovakia are meeting with strong resist- 
ance by the national Socialist party. At 
a meeting of the executive of this party 
today, a resolution was passed demand- 
ing the immediate resignation of the 
government. ‘There is not much likeli- 
hood of this resolution taking effect, as 
the government is strong. 

A demonstration was made here today 
by 10,000 workers protesting any in- 
crease in the duties on their daily 
bread, and all was orderly until the po- 
lice attempted to disperse the crowd, 
when some fighting occurred. However, 
the laborers in most cases returned 
quietly to their work. 





LARGE PROFITS MADE 

Lonpon, Ena., June 18.—For several 
years a very profitable trade has been 
carried on in London and vicinity by the 
retail firm of Sanders Bros. in various 
feeding grains, flour, seeds and general 
produce. The business has been built 
up on the multiple shop basis, and the 
company owns over 150 shops. Last 


year the firm was converted into a limit- 
ed company, and has just issued its first 
report and balance sheet. The capital 
of the company is $3,755,000, and its net 
profits for the year ending April 24, 
1926, were $190,835. This has enabled 
it to pay 10 per cent on its ordinary 
shares and to place $50,000 to reserve. 
The business is entirely a cash one and 
the goods are sold at the very lowest 
possible price, but the turnover is very 
large. The shops usually are situated 
in the poorer neighborhoods of the vari- 
ous districts of London. 





GERMANS BUY HEAVILY IN 
BOTH NEAR AND ARRIVING 


Hameurc, Germany, June 12.—The 
question of outstanding interest at pres- 
ent is the tariff settlement. Dealers more 
and more seem to be of the opinion that 
the duties, especially for wheat and rye, 
will be raised on Aug. 1 in order to pro- 
tect agricultural development in Ger- 
many. In consequence there has been 
increased buying of both grain and flour 
in near positions from steamers reaching 
this country before Aug. 1, while for- 
ward positions are neglected. Accord- 
ingly, near and arriving parcels are at 
a premium. 

Country millers report fair sales, and 
are asking full prices, owing to a general 
lack of home grown material and its high 
price, which reflects the strong position 
of the interior and the world market. 
The latter is firm, partly in response to 
the bullish news from Europe and an en- 
couraging inquiry for both the Continent 
and the United Kingdom. Quite a good 
business was put through last week to 
Czechoslovakia. 

Millers’ quotations are as follows, per 
100 kilos, c.if., Hamburg: Canadian ex- 
port patents, prompt shipment, $8.60@ 
8.80 bbl; Manitoba patents, afloat $8.60 
@8.75, June-July shipment $8.40@8.75; 
Kansas patents, afloat $8.70@8.80, June- 
July shipment $8.50@8.70; English pat- 
ents, prompt shipment, $8.65@9.85; Eng- 
lish Manitoba patents, prompt shipment, 
$9.20@9.40; Hamburg wheat flour, best 
quality, per 100 kilos, ex-mill, $11.65; 
Hamburg rye flour, 70 per cent, $7@7.70. 


BRITISH AND IRISH 
MILLERS HOLD MEETING 


London Scene of Annual Conference on June 
9—Joseph Rank Among Speak- 
ers on Program 


Lonvon, Ena., June 12.—The Nation- 
al Association of British and Irish Mill- 
ers held its annual conference in London 
on June 9, at the Great Central Hotel, 
Marylebone. It was decided earlier in 
the year that the usual convention would 
be dispensed with, owing to bad trade, 
and only the business meeting be held. 
A reception was given by Major P. R. 
Reynolds, of William Marshall & Sons, 
Grimsby, Ltd., president of the associa- 
tion, on June 8, followed by a dance. 
At the business meeting the following 
morning, 150 members were present, be- 
ing the best attended meeting for three 
years. 

The chair was taken by Major Rey- 
nolds, who spoke at considerable length 
on the subject of reorganization of the 
trade which he has set himself to try 
and accomplish. He said that they must 
take a big view of the trade, and get 
away from individualism, and it is his 
opinion that, in order to benefit the 
trade as a whole, there must be limita- 
tion of output. He said he had not yet 
been able to produce a scheme, but he 
asked them to be patient, as the matter 
was one which could only gradually be 
developed. He dwelt on the foolishness 
of reckless trading at a loss, and said it 
was better for a man to leave a transac- 
tion alone altogether if it gave him no 
margin of profit. 


DEPRESSED, NOT DEFEATED 


A miller from the southwest of Eng- 
land said that his family had been in the 
milling trade for 150 years, but neither 
he nor they had made a fortune. He 
said that he and his fellow-millers in 
that part of the country were impov- 
erished but not bankrupt, depressed but 
not defeated. Food and drink were ab- 
solute necessities, he said, and millers 
knew pretty well how much flour was 
required, but they turned out more. On 
the other hand, the highly organized li- 
censed trade in drink only manufactures 
what is actually required and, therefore, 
business prospers. 

Mr. Leetham, of Henry Leetham & 
Sons, Ltd., York, said that the trouble 
was that all the mills wanted to run full 
capacity because it meant reducing ex- 
penses, and in trying to do this they de- 
pressed the price of flour below its prop- 
er value by putting more on the market 
than was actually required. He referred 
to the rubber trade as one of the most 
successfully organized -industries in the 
country. It must have been difficult to 
accomplish, with rubber plantations scat- 
tered all over the world, and yet it has 
been able to control output, and it ought 
to be possible to reorganize milling along 
similar lines. 

Some of the smaller millers were will- 
ing to give their full support to any 
scheme which the president might evolve, 
but they asked for the co-operation of 
the large ones, who, however, did not 
seem inclined to agree to any limitation 
of output. Mr. Leetham said that he 
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THIS WEEK’S COVER 


ENRY MATTHEW BROCK, British illustrator and water color 

artist, has depicted a farming scene in England for the cover illus- 
It is quite likely that Cneus Julius Agricola, 
the Roman governor of Britain, foresaw, when he induced the Celts to 
adopt the Roman system of cultivating their fields in 79 A.D., no such ad- 
vancement in agricultural methods as that portrayed by Mr. Brock. This 
artist has painted a large number of pictures in water color for The 
Northwestern Miller, obtaining many of his themes from old nursery 
rhymes. He was born at Cambridge in 1875 and was educated at the 
higher grade school, Cambridge, and at the Cambridge School of Art. 
His first illustrations were published in 1893 and his first exhibitions were 
held at the Royal Academy and at the Royal Institute of Painters in 
Water Colors in 1901. Mr. Brock has contributed a number of drawings 
to Punch, Sketch, Graphic, etc., and has illustrated several books, in- 
cluding Thackeray’s “Ballads,” “Sir Roger de Coverly,” Leigh Hunt’s 
“Essays,” and Jerrold’s “Essays.” He lives at Woodstock, Storey’s Way, 
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would certainly support the president if 
his scheme had nothing to do with con- 
trol of prices, and that he considered 
regulation of output might solve the 
problem. 


BIG MILLS NOT INDIFFERENT 


The president said he felt sure the big 
millers were not indifferent to the efforts 
that were being made, and that when a 
scheme was forthcoming they would give 
it their serious consideration. He con- 
cluded by saying that their troubles were 
not unique, and he thereupon read the 
“Code of Ethics and Business Practices” 
set forth by Sydney Andersen, presi- 
dent of the Millers’ National Federation, 
in April, 1925. 

At the annual banquet in the evening 
Joseph Rank made an interesting speech, 
in which he referred to the one-sack mill 
with which he started on his milling ca- 
reer, and the fact that his father refused 
a sale showing a profit of 5s 6d per sack 
because some one else was selling for 
less. In his opinion, limitation of output 
was not the cure for millers’ present 
day troubles, but acting along the same 
lines followed by his father. The secret 
of successful business was to sell at a 
profit. Some accuse Mr. Rank’s firm of 
being one of the worst price cutters in 
the trade, but it would seem from his 
statement that this accusation is not 
true. Anyway, whatever methods he has 
employed, he has made a success of mill- 
ing, for he has increased his output from 
50 bbls per week in 1879 to 25,000 per 
day, owning some of the largest plants 
in the country. 





ROUMANIAN FLOUR TRADE 
DECLARED UNSATISFACTORY 


Bucuarest, Roumania, June 5.—Flour 
trade here is unsatisfactory, while the 
export trade is difficult, owing to the 
duty, which amounts to £15 sterling for 
a carload of 10,000 kilos. A reduction 
of this duty is planned. Owing to the 
fluctuations of the lei currency, wheat 
prices are liable to frequent changes, 
badly interfering with business. The 
English pound sterling has declined with- 
in a week from 1,330 to 1,190 lei, while 
wheat prices have failed to drop in the 
same proportion. 


As a result of abundant rainfalls, fa- 
vorable crop conditions are reported 
throughout the provinces, the wheat 
area being slightly larger than that of a 
year ago. The acreage sown to wheat in 
Greater Roumania during preceding 
years was as follows, in acres (000’s 
omitted): 1925, 8,160; 1924, 7,840; 1928, 
6,650 ; 1922, 6,550; 1921, 6,150; 1920, 4,990; 
1913, 4,000. Yield per acre in bushels: 
1925, 12.8; 1924, 9; 1923, 15.2; 1922, 14.1; 
1921, 12.8; 1920, 12.2; 1913, 21. 

The decline of agricultural production, 
cue to agrarian reforms, refers not only 
to lessened yield, but also to quality. 


The relatively good result obtained in - 


1925 was not due to improvement of 
farming methods, but to good weather 
during the growing season. The seeds 
used by Roumanian peasants are of in- 
ferior quality, the farming work is prim- 
itive, and the peasants lack professional 
skill. 





INCREASED ACTIVITY IS 
INDICATED AT AMSTERDAM 


AmsterpAM, Hotianp, June 14.—There 
is more activity shown, although the 
market is considerably influenced by the 
varying prices in wheat markets abroad. 
Considerable fresh business was put 
through last week, the bulk of it being 
for new crop winter hard wheat flour, 
which Kansas mills have been offering 
at prices sufficiently attractive for im- 
porters to run the risk of the market. 
Purchases were made at $8.20@8.30. 
Some Oklahoma mills also made quota- 
tions, but they are reported too high, 
while offers of Texas straight flour at 
$7.80 proved attractive enough to secure 
some bookings. 

Spring wheat flour remains out of the 
market, although two mills offer blended 
flour of a suitable quality for this mar- 
ket at $8.75 and are able to secure a 
share of the trade. No Canadian quota- 
tions are received. 
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“MEMOS” OF MILLING HISTORY 


Notes from the Files of The Northwestern 
Miller 
50 YEARS AGO 

It is believed that there are about 
5,000,000 bus wheat in the hands of Min- 
nesota farmers. 

G. B. Clark’s Flouring Mill, Clarksville, 
Ill., has been burned. 

Wheat crops are generally encouraging, 
and the outlook for milling is good. 

The Cataract Mill, Minneapolis, has 
been reopened. 

Fred Bertschey, Milwaukee miller, died 
recently. 

25 YEARS AGO 

A. F. Langdon, London, is visiting in 
Minneapolis. 

The Southwest Missouri Millers’ Asso- 
ciation met at Springfield, on June 4. 

The older of the two mills of the New 
Ulm (Minn.) Roller Mill Co. is being 
dismantled and the machinery offered for 
sale. 

Frederick Tyson, formerly a miller and 
grain exporter at Baltimore, of the firm 
of Tyson & Bro., is dead, aged 73. 


&% 4 
“FLOUR PICTURE” ABOLISHED 

A Princeton custom went by the board 
recently when the newly elected senior 
council displaced the annual freshman 
“flour picture” with a tug-of-war between 
the freshman and sophomore classes. 

For years, when the freshmen elected 
their officers in the fall, as they came 
out of their first class meeting they ran 
a gauntlet of sophomores, who pelted 
them with water and flour, and then took 
a picture of the besmeared class. Since 
the freshmen were permitted to throw 
nothing back, the custom has been losing 
popularity. In 1924 the senior council 
ruled the “flour picture” out, since the 
undergraduates considered it unsports- 
manlike. It was reinstated at the request 
of the freshman class of that year, but 
now has been abolished a second time.— 
New York Times. 


$3 
THE BUSY MAN 
If you want to get a favor done by 
some obliging friend 
And want a promise, safe and sure, on 
which you may depend, 
Don’t go to him who always has much 
leisure time to plan 
But, if you want a favor done, just ask 
the busy man. 


The man with leisure never has a moment 
he can spare, 
He’s always “putting off’ until his 
friends are in despair, 
But he whose every waking hour is 
crowded full of work 
Forgets the art of wasting time—he 
cannot stop to shirk. 


So when you want a favor done, and 
want it right away, 
Go to the man who constantly works 
twenty-four hours a day. 
He'll find a moment sure, somewhere, 
that has no other use, 
And fix you while the idle man is 
framing an excuse. 
—Circular, Southworth & Co. 


$44 
NEW USE FOR FLOUR 

“Striped cucumber beetles make grow- 
ing of cucumbers and melons a hard 
task,” writes L. H. C. in the June, 1926, 
issue of Successful Farming, Des Moines. 
“Now comes a gardener who tells me that 
he never has any trouble with beetles, 
and all he does is to dust the vines with 
common wheat flour. . . . It certainly is 
simple enough, and requires the mini- 
mum of effort and expense.” 

For the practical man, it is enough to 
know that the dusting of cucumber and 
melon vines with common wheat flour 
does the business. But the mere scientist 
will want to know why the beetle is side- 
tracked by common wheat flour. Does 









he get his tummy so full of flour through 
gastronomic preference that he has no 
room for such salad as the vines would 
otherwise afford him? Or does the mix- 
ture of his saliva and the first flour taken 
into his mouth form a paste producing 
lockjaw and thereby prevent further 
masticatory operations? Or does he have 
such aversion for common wheat flour 
that he is not willing to delve through it 
to get at the succulent vine? How would 
he react to the presence of bran, red dog, 
whole wheat flour or barley flour? I 
pause for an answer. 
A. L. H. Srreer. 


& % 4 
IMPORTANCE OF PEAS AND PRUNES 


Exports of canned goods from the 
United States in April were valued at 
$6,515,700, against $4,320,000 a year ago. 
Peas and prunes do not bulk large in 
public thought, but they are important 
factors in business. 


The canned ds trade compares well 
with the pam gpoestor in April. Mul- 
tiply the value of the exports of corn and 
oats by two, then add the value of the 
barley, and the sum total approximates 
the value of the canned s exported. 
Wheat flour is one of our important ex- 
ports, but canned goods exceeded it in 
value by about $500,000. As for wheat, the 
value of the exports was only 60 per 
cent of that of the canned goods. 


To be sure, the failure of the wheat 
crop in 1925 helps to make this compari- 
son more startling, but the figures hold 
good in other years with the remaining 
grains——Wall Street Journal. 


$44 
HORSES ONLY 


’ A plot of ground near the mill of E. 
P. Doty, Janesville, Wis., has been plat- 
ted by the city council for “horses only.” 
Auto parking has been banned at the 
foot of Dodge Street. Up to a year 
ago, horse owners had a hard time get- 
ting access to the mill, but since the or- 
dinance prohibiting automobiles there has 
been passed the space has been kept open 
for farmers hauling grain to the mill. 


$4 
SO THIS IS EINKORN! 


Some will be surprised to learn, says 
the American Miller, that there is such 
a thing as one-grain wheat. But there is, 
and what is more, it is very venerable. 
It is supposed to have originated in pre- 
historic times in southern Europe; but 
grains of it have been found imbedded 
in bricks in old walls in Egypt. English 
has no name for this primitive wheat, 
and it usually goes under the name “Ein- 
korn,” borrowed from the German. The 
spikelets ordinarily contain only one fer- 
tile floret. The kernel is of a pale red 
color, slender and much compressed. The 
germ is small and the kernel crease is 
almost ba ag Einkorn is usually a 
winter grain. It has no commercial im- 
portance. 
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“Children,” said a teacher, “be diligent 
and steadfast, and you will succeed. 
Take the case of George Washington. 
Do you remember my telling you of the 
great difficulty George Washington had 
to contend with?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said a little boy. “He 
couldn’t tell a lie.”—East Grinstead Ob- 
server. 

. * 

The chairman of the gas company was 
making a popular address. 

“Think of the good the gas company 
has done,” he cried. “If I were permit- 
ted a pun, I would say in the words of 
the immortal poet, ‘Honor the Light 
Brigade.’ ” 

Voice of a consumer from the audi- 
ence: “Oh, what a charge they made !’— 
Tit-Bits. 

* . 
SWIG BUSINESS 


I called on a captain of industry last 
week. His stenographer giggled and led 
me into a corner by the buttonhole. 

“Mr. Butterneg can’t see any one to- 
day. He’s expecting his bootlegger,” she 
explained confidentially. 

When I dropped in yesterday she was 
anxious and a little frightened. 

“Sh!” she whispered. “He can’t see 
any one just now. His bootlegger just 
went into the office.” 

This morning when I came back she 
was crying on a green blotter with a 
fancy border. Her face was wet with 
tears. 

“You'll have to come again,” she 
sobbed. “Poor Mr. Butterneg can’t see 
any one today. His bootlegger brought 
him some stuff yesterday.”"—C. C. N. Y. 
Mercury. 

* * 

Waiter: “Did you ask for another 
cauliflower gratin, sir?” 

Aberdonian: “‘Gratin? Losh, man, I 
thocht it said ‘gratis’ !’—Punch. 


* #*# 


A CAT-ALOGUE 

A grammar school boy handed in the 
following composition on “Cat”: 

“Cats that’s meant for little boys to 

maul and_,tease is called Maultease cats. 














THE MILLER’S SONG 


| 
The stream flows on, though the wheel is still 
And the miller’s sleeping upon the hill— 
But the mill stream serves as an echoist } 
Of the song that he sang as he ground his grist. | 
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Some cats is rekernized by how quiet 
their purs is and these is named Pursian 
cats. The cats what has very bad tem- 
pers is called Angorie cats. I don’t like 
cats.”"—The Superior Sheet. 


* * 
THE HEAD OF THE HOUSE 


I am the head of my home, I am. 
I do as I please and I don’t give a dam 
If splashes of ashes go falling galore 
All over the rugs on the living room floor, 
Nor how many dishes pile up in the sink, 
And I don’t give a rap if the cat wants 
a drink, 
For I am the boss of my own habita- 
tion— 
While my wife is away on her summer 
vacation.—J. S., in Judge. 
* 7 


There is a farmer in South Africa 
who actually confesses to having made a 
profit on last year’s work. But, then, he 
found a diamond mine on his farm— 
Punch. 

* * 
ENVY 


Manager: “I have summed you up, 
Brown. When I am not here you are 
the laziest man in the office.’—London 
Tit-Bits. 


AND IT REALLY HAPPENED! 

Scene—Living room in dwelling locat- 
ed two blocks from local station. 

Character—Conscientious housewife. 

Business—Housewife sits with pencil 
grasped firmly in teeth trying to tune in 
on Betty Crocker, station WCCO, Min- 
neapolis, and to “tune out” local station 
broadcasting Bible study hour. 

Deep masculine voice—“Oh, Lord, give 
us this day our daily bread—” 

Clear feminine voice from WCCO— 
“and be sure to use Gold Medal flour. 
It always acts the same in the oven.”— 
A. H. E. A. Convention Daily. 


* # 


A man went into Cohen’s book store, 
and asked: 

“Have you a copy of ‘Who’s Who and 
What’s What, by Jerome K. Jerome?” 

Cohen replied: “No, sir, but ve got 
‘Who’s He and Vat’s He Got,’ by Brad- 
street."—Bagology. 


* * 


Rastus was sporting a new shirt, when 
a friend asked: “How many yards does 
it take for a shirt like that?” 

“I got three shirts like this out of 
one yard last night."—Commerce and 
Finance. 





Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a Position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 centa 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








SALESMAN 


We have openings in our sales de- 
partment for men to represent us 
in northern Missouri and southern 
Iowa, Wisconsin, northern IIlinois, 
Indiana, and the New England 
states; we prefer established suc- 
cessful records in those territories; 
to such men we can offer an excep- 
tionally profitable connection; posi- 
tion available immediately. 


The Meyer Milling Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 





(Continued on following page.) 


SITUATIONS WANTED 








A MAN WITH 26 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
in handling grain desires position as su- 
perintendent of elevator. Address 1725, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

MAN WITH SEVERAL YEAKS EXPERI- 
ence in bookkeeping and general mill of- 
fice work desires position; reference. Ad- 
dress 716, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolls 


AS BOOKKEEPER WITH GOOD SOUTH- 
western mill; competent, reliable, mar- 
ried, 26; can references you re- 
quire Address Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 


furnish 
720, care 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in any size mill, or second in large 
mill; have milled in the most modern 600- 
to 4,000-bbil mille; can come at once Aad- 

Northwestern Miller, Min- 


Grems 327, 
neapolia 


care 


GRADUATE WITH SEVEN 
in hard and soft wheat 
in all phases of 

fine references 


Miller, 


CHEMIST 
experience 
fully qualified 
laboratory work 
‘ care Northwestern 


years 
mills 
cereal 
Address 7328, 
Minneapolis 


509 TO 200 BBLS; 20 YEARS’ 
milling; will accept place 
as second in larger mill; have built and 
remodeled milis, made them succegsful; 
highest references Address Gathmann, 
1684 Hyacinth St., 8t. Paul, Minn 


AS MILLER 
experience in 


AS SUPERINTENDENT IN MILL FROM 
1,000 bbls up; good record of success with 
large mills; qualified to handle any size 
mill and meet any conditions; high class 

go anywhere Address 728, 


references; 
Miller, Minneapolis 


care Northwestern 

AS CHEMIST IN MILL LABORATORY 
have studied university chemical engineer- 
ing; graduate of milling and baking chem- 
istry, Dunwoody Inatitute; understand ex- 
perimental and commercial baking. Aa- 
dress 727, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolls 


MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT, OF 
practical experience, hard and soft 
have followed milling since a boy 
in mills 200 to 6,000 bbls; famillar with 
all systems; guarantee best results Ad- 
dress 1084, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
san City, Mo 


HEAD 
wide 
wheat; 


OFVICE MANAGER AND SALES ANALYST 
with several years’ successful experience 
with large mill desires connection with 
Minneapolis concern; 24 years of age; can 
furnish best of references; correspondence 
or interview solicited Address 740, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 


EXPERIENCED 


PRACTICAL MILLER 
acquainted with 


flour and feed salesman 
jobbers bakers, etc., wishes connection 
with large mill, quality flour and com 
petitive prices for Philadelphia, eastern 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey; references 
or bond given; salary and expenses Ad 
dress 741, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolls 


CAPABLE MILL EXECUTIVE AVAIL- 
able; man with several years’ successful 
experience as sales manager of large mills 
and manager of smaller plant seeks con- 
nection; wide acquaintance with jobbers 
and bakers Minneapolis east; familiar 
with and can develop mixed car familly 
business; full references from former as- 
sociater Address 707, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 


MY SERVICES AVAILABLE AUG, 156 TO 
reliable milling concern seeking repre- 
sentation; Orient experience covers seven 

salesman Kansas mill past 10 

years; brokerage business for myself past 

five years, have earned $10,000 per year 
net; not a job seeker; will be satisfied 
reasonable salary and expenses or 
expenses and commission; this is oppor- 
tunity for some mill to connect with good 
Address 743, care Northweatern 


years 


with 


salesman 


Miller, Minneapolis 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


NEW ENGLAND SALES MANAGER AND 
field manager seeks new connection; avail- 
able soon; 15 years’ experience with spring 
and Kaneas flour; interested in mill able 
to produce good flour at prices to com- 
mand volume business. Address 736, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapoli« 








MILIS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE OR LEASE—PRACTICALLY 
new 400-bbi mill; 200,000 bus local wheat 
promised this season Fremont Milling 
Co., Fremont, Neb. 





FLOUR AND FEED MILL FOR SALE IN 
dairy and mining community; splendid 
chance to bulld up a feed and wholesale 
produce business; unusual opportunity for 
business man who has some money Aa- 
dress Drawer P, Iron River, Mich. 





TO LEASE—ON ROYALTY BASIS, NEAR- 
ly new Nordyke & Marmon flour mill lo- 
cated western New York; transit privi- 
leges ex-lake grain; good local feed busi- 
ness; cheap electric power. Address 702, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


MILL FOR RENT-—-WATERPOWER FLOUR 
mill, 276 to 200 bbis capacity, located in 
eastern central Kansas; owing to recent 
death of owner will lease for fixed rent 
or on royalty basis; for full information 
address Lyman O. Perley, attorney for 
Soden Estate, Securities Building, Omaha, 
Neb. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








CONTINUOUS ARC BLEACHERS FOR 
sale—Four late style Alsops in excellent 
shape, crated for immediate shipment; 
price reasonable. Standard Mill Supply 
Co., 601 Waldheim Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


BAKERIES FOR SALE 








ONLY BAKERY, BEST WHEAT SECTION 
of Oklahoma; town 1,500; retail; well 
equipped; worth investigating. Medford 
Hakery, Medford, Okla. 

ONLY BAKERY, TOWN 1,500; GOOD PAY- 

ing business; well equipped in nice brick 

building; good reasons for selling. Write 

to Home Bakery, Millstadt, Ill. 


FOR SALE—WHOLESALE BAKERY, ALL 
new equipment, including two ovens, two 
trucks and new building; doing a yearly 
business of $40,000 in Wyoming town of 
26,000 population. Address Box 663, Cas- 
per, Wyoming. 





N our very extensive Laboratories 
we have a large Department which 
specializes in flour and all products 
made from it. 
THE COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
81 North State St. OHICAGO, ILL, 











WE PREDICT THAT 
SOUTHERN 
BAKING 


Shares will advance to $1000 each 
Circular 12 on request 
ALBERT G. OTGEN & CO., Inc. 
16 Exchange Place New York 


SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 





JOUR commercial banker is an important 
factor in your business, both as a deposi- 

M) tory and as a source of capital. 
The Investment Banker’s service begins where 
that of the commercial banker ceases. He assists 
you to employ your funds at interest or to 
finance your requirements over a longer period. 


We offer our services as investment bankers. 


WELLS.-DICKEY COMPANY 


Established 1878 
MINNEAPOLIS 











Don't let your 
cleaning equipment 
dictate to you! 


O you have to accept the kind of a wheat- 

cleaning job your machines give you? 
Or can you control their cleaning efficiency 
and get a job that meets your most exacting 
requirements? 


You don’t have to take what you get when you 
use Carter Disc cleaning equipment—but you 
get what you want. You want clean wheat 
and the Carter provides it almost without 
human effort or attention. 


By means of a series of trapdoors in the Carter 
the operator can set the machine for any kind 
of work, and this adjusting of the Carter pro- 
vides for an automatic return of good wheat 
that usually tails over ordinary types of clean- 
ing equipment. 


Complete Carter Disc equipment will help you 
to maintain the quality and uniformity of your 
finished products. 


Write us for details and terms. 


Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co. 


623 19th Ave. N. E. Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 


Patented 


Jan. 4, 


Nov. 28, 


Jan. 30, 


1921 
1922 
1923 

















